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Introduction 
The Question at Stake, Methodological Guidelines, and Contribution to Research 


Abstract and Keywords 

The substantial Introduction sets the theoretical and methodological stage for the subsequent seven chapters. It is 
concerned with, among other things, whether the concept of social justice is simply a modern notion, illegitimately 
projected back onto antiquity. It suggests that, on the contrary, some ancient and late antique thinkers singled it out, and 
that these thinkers belong to a tradition of philosophical asceticism. The case is made that the rejection of slavery and 
social injustice came principally from philosophical asceticism. Based on an accurate discussion of definitions of 
asceticism in ancient and late antique sources, it is offered that asceticism has to do not only with renunciation, but also 
with justice. The link between philosophical asceticism and justice arguably goes back to Plato. It is suggested that 
philosophical asceticism played a role in the continuity that is here argued to have existed between asceticism in Greek 
‘pagan’ philosophy and Christian asceticism. 
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Whoever commits injustice 
against a human being 
cannot worship God. 
(Sentences of Sextus 370-2) 


Arnaldo Momigliano once remarked that ‘there is a need for re-assessing the position of slaves and 
slavery in ancient religions, and more generally in ancient intellectual trends’.1 The present 
investigation aims at helping to meet this need, starting from Orlando Patterson’s depiction of 
slavery in antiquity as ‘social death’ and ‘the permanent, violent domination of natally alienated and 
generally dishonoured persons’.2 This is essentially confirmed by Mary Nyquist’s recent analysis.3 
One major problem in this kind of study is, of course, that ancient authors, and ancient people in 
general, could hardly envisage or imagine slavery as a stand-alone institution, separate from the 
socio-economic, political, cultural and religious milieu in which they lived on a day-to-day basis. 
The ancient economy, and ancient society, were based on slavery, which was also deeply rooted in 
ancient ideology, to the point that in the case of Aristotle, as I shall show, ideology seems to have 
been wrapped up, and intentionally dignified, in philosophical clothes. 


But I shall argue that there are also exceptions to this numbness—as it may appear to modern 
readers—and these emerge especially in ascetic thinkers. Among these, Gregory Nyssen is perhaps 
the most outstanding and among the most radical, but he is not alone. He is accompanied by other 
Jewish and Christian ascetics and monastics, especially belonging to the tradition of philosophical 
asceticism, as this monograph will demonstrate. Precisely the (p.2) widespread inability to separate 
slavery as an institution from the broader socio-cultural milieu in antiquity makes so remarkable 
those ascetics who, in Judaism and Christianity, rejected slavery and advocated social justice. 
These, and most notably Gregory Nyssen, seem to have been able to separate out, and to have been 
aware of, slavery as an institution, and a monstrous one at that—not something ‘normal’, as many 
in antiquity perceived slavery, or ‘natural’, as Aristotle even theorized it. 


However, nobody in antiquity and late antiquity seems to have campaigned to change the law and 
make slavery illegal, not even those intellectuals who argued that slavery is intrinsically wrong. 
This is probably also because the Roman Empire was not a democracy, where one could have more 
easily campaigned to alter the law. It would have likely been easier in a democracy such as Athens, 
but nobody is recorded to have done so in Athens. In the Roman Empire, the emperor himself could 
have easily changed the law, but no emperor is reported to have deemed slavery wrong, not even a 
philosopher-emperor such as Marcus Aurelius or a Christian emperor.4 It may be meaningful in this 
respect that emperors were generally no ascetics. 


As we shall see, the Jewish revolutionary Simon bar Giora, in the Flavian age, proclaimed ‘freedom 
for the slaves’, but only after the hoped-for liberation from the Roman Empire, which never 
occurred. Moreover, it is not at all clear that ‘freedom for the slaves’ in Simon’s intention meant the 
abolition of slavery altogether. Revolts of slaves themselves, such as that of Spartacus, the last of 
the three servile wars of the second and first centuries BCE, and others,5 resulted in cruel 
repression, and not in the abolition of slavery by law. It is not certain in the least that such revolts 
aimed at the legal abolition of slavery; this aim, in fact, is not stated in ancient sources, not even for 
the famous Spartacus revolt (Appian, Plutarch, Florus). 


Among those intellectuals who deemed slavery wrong, Gregory Nyssen, who regarded it as 
something against God, wanted primarily a change of heart and conscience. He would have likely 
welcomed the legal abolition of slavery, but it was not in his power to achieve this, and for him it 
was enough if Christian masters renounced keeping slaves. Likewise, as will be shown in due 
course, neither Eustathius, who condemned slavery, nor the monasteries that refused to give back 
fugitive slaves to their owners, nor the ascetics who renounced owning slaves themselves 
campaigned for the legal abolition of slavery. But, interestingly, Gregory Nyssen thought that 
refraining from slave ownership was good not only for strict ascetics, but for everyone, or at least 
for all Christians. This is clear from his theological arguments, which will be analysed in due 
course. 


(p.3) In antiquity, not only an Aristotle, the theorizer of slavery ‘by nature’, but also a Philo—who, 
following the Stoics, rejected slavery ‘by nature’—considered slavery to be ‘absolutely necessary’ 
for the performance of menial tasks. Most people, including many intellectuals, seem to have 
thought that giving up ownership of slaves would have implied that owners would have had to take 
on menial or heavy tasks themselves. An alternative would have been to pay someone, both in the 
household and on the estate, without owning these persons, but apparently this alternative was not 
given much consideration. There existed indeed paid workers who were not slaves, but replacing all 
slaves with free workers was not regarded as an option, possibly also due to the social prestige that 
slave ownership conferred. Ascetics, however, in many cases were ready to renounce owning 
slaves. This supports this monograph’s overarching argument for the connection between asceticism 
and rejection of slave ownership. Ascetics chose poverty, so they could manage without slaves, and 
they chose humility, so they did not seek social prestige, and willingly performed ‘servile’ tasks for 
themselves, for each other, or for other people, the needy. So did, for instance, Naucratius, Gregory 
Nyssen’s brother, as we shall see, and Pachomius, regarded as the founder of Egyptian cenobitic 
monasticism, who voluntarily served the sick in his village, according to his Bohairic biography (9). 
In the monastery of Pachomius there were no slaves, but all tasks were performed in turns by the 
brothers (Bohairic Life of Pachomius, 26). Poverty, service, and work are the essential 
characteristics of the ascetic life also according to the Precepts of Pachomius, 49, 58, 60. Basil of 
Caesarea, in his Longer Rules (Regulae amplius) for monks, 10, even intentionally prescribed 
assigning slavish, distasteful tasks to ascetics coming ‘from the highest ranks of society’, to enhance 
their humility through servile chores. A link between radical asceticism and voluntary slavery might 
even have been at work in the Syriac anchorites called avile, ‘mourners’, who frequently wore 
chains.6 


But did anyone who advocated giving up one’s slaves ask what would become of the slaves who 
were freed? As I shall show, the question surfaces in the life of the younger Melania, who freed a 
number of slaves, but many preferred to be sold to her brother. Traditionally, former owners 
continued to act as patrons, and some slaves adapted quickly to freedom because they belonged to 
families of freedmen, or were outworkers established in business, or even high-ranking civil 
servants. But if householders chose to abandon property and status, what happened to their slaves 
who were born in the household and spent their lives in domestic service or farm work? Emmelia 
and Macrina, the mother and sister of Gregory Nyssen, found a solution for their women slaves by 
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inviting them to stay on in the household as members of the ascetic community. But Gregory’s Life 
of Macrina, which reports these (p.4) facts, is concerned more with the humility of Macrina than 
with provision for the slaves. Nevertheless, there were some ascetic intellectuals, critical of slavery 
to some extent, such as John Chrysostom, who, as I shall point out, did ask the question of what 
would become of slaves once freed. John urged owners to teach slaves a job and emancipate them, 
so they could make a living after being freed. 


Literature on ancient slavery is constantly multiplying,7 and the reissue itself of classical books on 
slavery, such as that by William Buckland,§8 testifies to the renewed interest in this research field. 
This multiplication of scholarship on ancient slavery can be seen as ‘part of a larger project of 
writing a new cultural history of antiquity’.9 However, scholars are also aware that ancient sources 
concerning slavery are almost exclusively one-sided: they regularly come from slave owners, or 
more generally free people, and not from slaves themselves.10 Fridolf Kudlien conveys a positive 
image of slaves’ lives in antiquity, while Marguerite Garrido-Hory gives a more negative picture, as 
does also Nikolaus Himmelmann; according to Niall McKeown, who probably takes the most 
prudent and most shareable position, there is no evidence to endorse either conclusion.11 Roger 
Brock shows that literary representations of slavery are often positive, but this should not be 
confused with reality.12 


The terminology of slavery is itself rich and variegated; the most common designations of a ‘slave’ 
in Greek are the following: 


1) d0dA0c, the most general term, was often used for a person who was born a slave as opposed to 
one who had been enslaved. This distinction, however, is not always valid: in the first attestation in 
all of Greek literature, in Iliad 6.463, So0A1ov Hap is ‘the day of enslavement’ of a person who was 
taken captive in war. Paul A. Cartledge observes that ‘by no means all those broadly labelled douloi 
(“unfree”) in Greece were chattel-slave douloi. The two largest classes of these other unfree persons 
(p.5) were respectively those enslaved for debt and the communally enslaved helot-type 
populations.’ 13 

2) Avépanodov designated war slaves. 14 

3) Oixétye, strictly speaking, denoted a household slave (from oikoc, ‘house, household’), but 
frequently was a synonym of dodA0oc. 

4) Ilaic meant properly ‘child’, but also indicated a slave or servant, man or woman. 

Additionally, a number of more specific terms designated particular categories, such as dnp60101, 
denoting public slaves in Greece, often trained for specific professions. 15 


The same ambiguity that characterizes the meaning of maic was inherent in the Latin noun puer.16 
The most common word for slave or servant in Latin was servus, but famulus was also used, as well 
as verna, especially for a household slave born at home, and mancipium, a term generally applied to 
acquired slaves. Indeed, slaves in legal texts fell under the category of res mancipii, a term in which 
the objectification of slaves is particularly clear (res meaning thing, object). They were part and 
parcel of an owner’s property. At the same time, this legal category shows the importance of slaves. 
It covers land in Roman ownership and what was needed to work it: slaves and cattle; these could 
not be sold without a formal legal transaction. 


Now, in the ancient world some doubts did emerge concerning the legitimacy of the institution of 
slavery, and this in the philosophical debate—albeit generally philosophers did not lecture on 
whether the wise man should own slaves, as they did, for instance, on whether the wise man should 
marry—and among ascetic thinkers. Especially among the latter, opposition to slavery as an 
institution not only went beyond the theoretical plane by involving these people’s actual 
renunciation of slave ownership, but often also paralleled their opposition to social injustice. 
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Social justice, with its opposite, social injustice, is not necessarily only a modern category. By 
social, or socio-economic, injustice I mean essentially the heavy inequalities leading to, and 
involving, the (often dire) poverty of many and the (often inordinate) wealth of few. And, just as in 
the case of slavery as an institution, here too there is evidence that some ancient thinkers, especially 
among Christian ascetics, were to some extent aware of the problem, although in antiquity in 
general this was hardly perceived. In fact, as I shall show in this monograph, many patristic ascetic 
thinkers explicitly individuated the wealth (p.6) of some as the cause of the poverty of many others, 
and this was recognized as a blatant instance of injustice. This is the sense of social injustice that 
emerges in the very patristic sources, especially in Gregory Nyssen, but also, for instance, in 
Origen, Evagrius, and John Chrysostom, as we shall see. Origen was clear that abundant wealth 
must be regarded as injustice, iniquitas; Nyssen insisted that the fact itself that some people are 
poor, while others are rich, represents a serious injustice, ddixia, and a sin, and repeatedly 
associated the idea of injustice with socio-economic inequality. Evagrius declared that whoever 
keeps excessive wealth has stolen the food and dress of the poor, and will have to give account of 
this to God. Chrysostom’s principle was that it is utterly impossible to be rich without committing 
injustice (Gdikodvta), that the origin of wealth comes from an injustice (Gducia) against someone 
else, and that one cannot become rich unless another becomes poor.17 Being rich meant for these 
ascetics to possess more than the necessary for one’s life, and being poor to possess less than the 
necessary. Since God provided all human beings with the necessary goods, if one takes for oneself 
more than the necessary, one will automatically take the necessary away from other people. 


This is probably the best definition of social justice as it was conceived by those patristic thinkers 
who cared about it. They explicitly and consistently used the word ‘injustice’ to describe wealth as 
subtracting the necessary from the poor by possessing more than the necessary. The awareness that 
the uneven distribution of goods, resulting in wealth and poverty, is an injustice could not be clearer 
in the writings of these thinkers. The Psalms could reinforce in patristic thinkers the philosophical 
argument that owning property is not natural; in the Golden Age the earth provided for all and there 
were no fences to protect private property.18 However, what the thinkers I am referring to 
denounced is not so much property per se, but possessions exceeding one’s needs, since this 
automatically entails depriving others of what they need. 


We shall also see that in many other ancient Christian texts, too, including the second-century 
Martyrdom of Peter, the link between justice and asceticism is strong. At least in the tradition of 
Christian philosophical asceticism, there seems to have been some awareness of social justice; such 
an awareness is not a prerogative of modern times. Very interestingly, Macarius of Magnesia’s 
Hellene in the late third or fourth century criticized the apostle Peter for killing Ananias and 
Sapphira because they did not want to donate all of their property. The Hellene claimed that in so 
doing they did not commit any (p.7) injustice (Gdtkia).19 Thus, again, the discourse of wealth or 
dispossession was related to the notion of justice and injustice. The Hellene took a different view 
from that of Origen, Nyssen, Evagrius, or Chrysostom, that wealth is an injustice per se, being 
tantamount to theft, and that it is impossible to be rich without committing injustice. But he was 
aware of such a position, and he countered it. 


The focus on justice is explicit in early Christian texts in Syriac, in which the word for ‘alms’ is 
identical to the word for ‘justice’. In Hebrew, tzedakah means both ‘charity/alms’ and 
‘righteousness’, from the root sdq, ‘justice’, ‘righteousness’, ‘fairness’.20 Syriac ascetics such as 
Aphrahat and Jacob of Sarugh expressly appealed to justice (zedqta) as the basis for relieving 
poverty, and exhorted people, even by means of threats, to do justice to the poor. The linguistic 
point, however, should not obscure the fact that mere almsgiving was, and is, often far from 
motivated by a real concern for social justice. Indeed, as for almsgiving in patristic times, ‘Fueled 
by emotive “pity” and “charity”, such mercy, then as now, likely often perpetuated patronage at the 
expense of human dignity for the poor. While early Christian texts often place the poor and needy 
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much closer to God than their rich and snooty philanthropists, the “Christ-poor” still had little 
power to change their lot in this life beyond practicing what generosity they could with their own 
limited resources.’21 Gary Anderson highlights that the poor constituted the privileged place where 
Jews and Christians met God.22 Although he admits that concerns for social justice were not 
unknown to early Jews and Christians—which will clearly emerge from the present investigation— 
he remarks that the poor achieved the importance they did primarily because they were thought to 
be living altars, a place to make a non-bloody sacrifice, a loan to God, who could be trusted to repay 
it. According to Anderson, belief in a heavenly treasury for the almsgiver was not merely about 
self-interest: charity affirms the goodness of the created order, which came about through charity 
and therefore rewards it.23 Notwithstanding the noble motivations that may have lain behind 
almsgiving, however, they by no means necessarily included concern for social justice. 


(p.8) Concerning the existence of the concept of social justice in late antiquity, Susan Holman 
agrees with me as far as patristic thinkers are concerned: ‘Despite the emphasis on patronage, 
language about justice, equity, and human rights was central to many fourth and fifth-century 
Christian social welfare texts, with a strong focus on fairness rather than feelings... The 
Cappadocians, for example, emphasized the common humanity and equal “rights” (or entitlements) 
of both poor and rich. Gregory of Nazianzus (Oration 14.24—6) exhorts his audience to imitate God 
in treating all persons with equity, or equality of rights (isonomia). The poor are identified as having 
equal worth, due the same honor as everyone else.’24 


Related to the notion of social justice in patristic thinkers is also the category of common good 
(kowaedéc),25 which is abundantly deployed especially by Origen, Eusebius, the Cappadocians, 
and John Chrysostom—notably, the same philosophical ascetics who rejected slavery and 
advocated social justice. They had the common good depend on the common nature of all humans 
(in turn determined by the common paternity of God). This is a concept that Origen emphasized in 
his anti- Valentinian polemic and that was developed especially by Nyssen, but also by Nazianzen. I 
only doubt that the Fathers who most insisted upon the common good were mainly inspired by 
Aristotle—as Holman suggests—since Aristotle contradicts most of their ideas about human rights, 
slavery by nature and the inferiority of women by nature (both theorized by Aristotle but denied by 
these thinkers), anthropology, the immortality of the soul (denied by Aristotle but upheld by these 
patristic thinkers), divine providence on earth, humans as images of God, and so on. Their 
philosophical framework was Platonic (and partially Stoic), although they did know Aristotle and 
used his ideas, especially in the realm of ethics. The single notion of common good may come from 
Aristotle, but they integrated it within their ideas about social justice and their anthropology, which 
entirely diverge from those of Aristotle. 


Susan Holman even finds that the concepts of economic, social, and cultural rights—as distinct 
from mere charity on the part of the rich and powerful—can be found already in patristic thinkers, 
such as John Chrysostom, Lactantius, and Gregory Nazianzen.26 She regards Nazianzen’s Oration 
14, on homeless and diseased beggars, stemming from 368 to 380 CE, as ‘one of the most explicit 
patristic texts on human rights’,27 in that here Gregory urges Christians to imitate the equality, 
evenhandedness, and justice (iod™m>s) of God. Gregory also invokes the principle of ioovopia or 
‘legal equality of rights’ that was in the plans of God for humans and must be normative for 
Christians, who ought to ‘help to resist sickness, offer relief to human need’ (Or. 14.26). Holman 
also points out that some imperial legislation from Constantine (p.9) onwards clearly included the 
rights to food, clothing, healthcare, and economic survival among the fundamental human rights of 
all the inhabitants of the empire, to be guaranteed by the state. Holman interprets Matthew 25—a 
foundational text for patristic denouncers of social injustice, as we shall see—as an expression of 
human rights and social justice rather than charity, which is not even mentioned in this Gospel 
passage. 


The present investigation will aim at connecting asceticism, the rejection of slavery as an 
institution, and the embrace of social justice, in the sense specified above, in ancient philosophy, 
Jewish Hellenism, and especially Christian antiquity and late antiquity. When Christian ascetics 
chose poverty and low status (‘humility’) in service to Christ, were they simply withdrawing from 
social duties, or were they also concerned for those who were socially enslaved or dispossessed? 
Since at least some Christian (and Jewish, and ‘pagan’, as we shall see) philosophical ascetics spoke 
explicitly of justice in this connection, we can surmise that at least some of them embraced 
asceticism also for the sake of justice. 


Early Christian teachers read classical texts (including even Juvenal, at least in the case of Jerome!); 
studied classical philosophy, especially Plato and Cicero (but also Plotinus and Porphyry, for 
instance, in the case of Gregory Nyssen; Musonius as well as Middle Platonists and 
Neopythagoreans in the case of Origen; doxographies; etc.); read and commented on Hebrew 
scripture translated into Greek, as well as the New Testament; and saw how their Jewish neighbours 
lived. Thus, did any of these influences suggest that slavery and social injustice were wrong? Very 
probably, some of these elements did suggest this, for instance their reading of Eusebius, Philo, and 
Josephus on the Therapeutae and the Essenes, of Plato with Socrates, and of other philosophers- 
ascetics, and of Jesus’s foot-washing scene, his exhortation to sell everything and give to the poor to 
be ‘perfect’, his words about the rich and the needle’s eye, some ambiguous words in Paul and 
Revelation against slavery, the depiction of the communality of goods in the Jesus movement in 
Acts, and so on. All of these possible influences, and others, will have to be vetted. 


I shall examine ascetic Christians’ rejection of slavery as an institution principally on the grounds 
that this institution was socially unjust and fundamentally against God. Especially in the case of 
Gregory Nyssen, as I shall argue, the eminently theological—and thence social—arguments against 
slavery not only parallel those for social justice, but are also irreducible to mere rhetorical topoi or 
to the vague rehearsal of Stoic lore (as has instead been proposed). I shall also set the philosophical 
and theological claims of these thinkers against the background of their actual practices, when it 
came to slaves and slave ownership, as well as to other kinds of renunciation, including the choice 
of voluntary poverty and voluntary service. 


As will emerge from a thorough investigation of the available sources, the connection between 
asceticism as the rejection of worldly goods (on the one (p.10) hand) and the explicit critique and 
rejection of slavery as an institution (on the other) does not result simply from a juxtaposition, but 
rather from a deep interrelationship. It will be possible to show that for several ascetics the 
renunciation of slave ownership was not merely a consequence of the renunciation of possessions 
per se—slaves being considered yet another possession—but was based on the conviction of the 
intrinsic injustice and even impiety for a human being to pretend to own another human being. This 
surfaces in Jewish ascetic groups, and more clearly in Christian ascetics such as Nyssen, but also 
other monastics. Some of these were even condemned by the ‘Church of the Empire’ for their 
destabilizing ideas and practices, such as the liberation of slaves without their owners’ permission 
when the slaves embraced monastic life. 


Most remarkably, in both voluntary poverty and the giving up of slavery, in the best cases, a deeper 
level of asceticism was at work. This was the principle of renouncing the oppression of fellow 
humans and thereby the committing of injustice against them, either by claiming to own other 
people, or by accumulating wealth that automatically meant, in these ascetics’ judgement, stealing 
the necessary from the poor. It is the above-mentioned patristic tenet that wealth is tantamount to 
theft. Therefore, it seems that renunciation of oppression and injustice was, at least in the case of the 
best ascetics, the common root of both the rejection of slavery and the rejection of social injustice 
by embracing voluntary poverty. Hence the necessary, deep interrelation between the two, which, 
rather than being a mere juxtaposition, turns out to be due to a common derivation. Other options 
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were also available for the second point, such as—instead of voluntary poverty—almsgiving to a 
variety of degrees. This represented a much milder form of reduction of social injustice and 
oppression. 


In this connection, besides Gregory Nyssen and other patristic authors, to whose ideas I shall devote 
an in-depth analysis in Chapters 3—7, interesting case studies are those of the Sentences of Sextus, a 
Pythagorean Christianized collection of ascetic maxims, and of the Jewish ascetics called Essenes 
and Therapeutae, whom I shall address more closely in the second part of Chapter |. Descriptions 
of them, especially by Philo, proved particularly influential among Christian ascetics of the 
Alexandrian tradition. These represent an important strand of philosophical asceticism which had its 
roots already in Greek philosophy. In the case of the Essenes and the Therapeutae, the rejection of 
slavery went hand in hand with their ascetic lifestyle, which, in the case of the former, at least 
according to Philo, entailed a total dispossession, that is, the embrace of voluntary poverty. In 
Philo’s report, indeed, the Essenes had neither money nor possessions (@ypyUatoL Kai OKTNLOVES), 
and this voluntarily.28 This very ideal of voluntary poverty, as well as of rejection of (p.11) slavery, 
will be exalted by Nyssen both per se and with specific reference to his family, and will become a 
standard feature in Christian monasticism.29 


The link between asceticism, poverty, and philosophy, which will be taken over in the tradition of 
Origen, Pamphilus, Eusebius, Gregory Nyssen, and Evagrius, is particularly clear in Philo’s 
description of the Therapeutae in On Contemplative Life (De vita contemplativa). He manifestly 
alludes, I think, to the name of philosophy while describing the voluntary asceticism of the women 
of this community, the Therapeutrides,30 in De vita contemplativa 68: these women, ‘mostly aged 
virgins’, have voluntarily chosen a life of chastity and renunciation ‘out of zeal and desire for 
wisdom’, dia CrjAov Kai 2600v cogiac, which is a paraphrase of pUocogiay, ‘love of wisdom’. 


According to Katell Berthelot, the Essenes rejected slavery because of their philanthropy.31 The 
same idea is shared by Sharon Weisser,32 who, however, thinks that neither Philo nor Gregory 
Nyssen aimed at the establishment of social justice, but merely condemned the vanity and arrogance 
of slave ownership. Now, this might have been the case as regards Philo himself, who did not share 
the ideals of the Essenes and the Therapeutae and did not personally reject slave ownership, as we 
shall see. But both the Essenes and the Therapeutae—at least as represented by our sources—and 
especially Gregory Nyssen did focus on justice and injustice (@dtkia) in their discourse about the 
rejection of slavery and social injustice, as I shall show. 


Jodi Magness (in a personal conversation at Metochi in summer 2013) endorses the historicity of 
the Essenes and the Therapeutae, as well as of their rejection of slavery and possessions, but she 
thinks that their reasons may have had more to do with ritual purity. If this is the case, then Philo 
and Josephus translated these reasons into more Hellenistic and philosophical terms. The 
description of the Essenes, indeed, as noted by Joan Taylor, resembles that of the Pythagoreans, 
precisely due to the attribution of philosophical asceticism to both.33 Likewise, Richard Finn deems 
the Therapeutae close to Levites,34 while Philo depicted them in a more philosophical light. This is 
consistent with what is observed by Thomas Tobin,35 namely that Hellenistic Jews showed that the 
Law’s dietary and purity regulations had an underlying ethical purpose. A similar view is expressed 
by Devorah (p.12) Dimant: ‘The rejection of dishonest wealth undoubtedly stood behind the 
Qumranites’ practice of sharing property, for they considered the “wealth of iniquity” to be 
contaminated by the dishonesty involved in obtaining such riches....The real danger they perceived 
in falling into the traps of sin, iniquity, and the pursuit of gain was contracting the impurity 
involved in such activity.’36 It is also interesting that Qumran literature—like, later, that of Nyssen 
and Eusebius of Emesa—relates asceticism to the angelic life, as participation in the angelic liturgy: 
‘the liturgical union or, better, the communion of humans and angels’,37 mentioned in several 


scrolls. The Qumran ascetics intended to ‘commune with the angels in the heavenly sanctuary’;38 
its core members ‘functioned analogically to a community of priestly angels’.39 


Indeed, it has been shown very well that purity was a main concern for these ascetic groups, as also 
emerges from a study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Hannah Harrington has reconstructed a whole 
consistent sectarian purity system; Jonathan Klawans has pointed to open questions and proposed a 
paradigm of ‘quasi-purity’ for the Qumran community.40 The concern with purity in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls community is also highlighted by John Collins,41 who, like other contemporary scholars, 
casts doubts on the Essene and celibate nature of the Qumran community, and rather suggests 
multiple settlements, including non-celibate ones. Some Qumran documents point in the same 
direction, intimating that at least some people in the community there owned slaves.42 The Khirbet 
Qumran ostracon, from the mid-first century CE, indicates that those who entered the Qumran 
community handed all of their property and their slaves to the community itself; the further fate of 
those slaves is not specified.43 


The obsession with purity among the Essenes was noted by Philo himself.44 Interestingly, it is also 
Philo who, together with Josephus, presents philosophical reasons for the Essenes’ and 
Therapeutae’s rejection of slavery. Josephus, too, documents that the Essenes had a law of purity 
and practices of purification that also entailed separation from other people. In Jewish War (Bellum 
Judaicum) 2.150 he reports that a senior Essene could be rendered impure from contact with a 
junior Essene; therefore, as Joan Taylor notes, a fortiori, “contact with non-Essenes would clearly 
have been considered polluting’.45 Josephus also testifies that the Essenes did not accept the purity 
laws of the Temple, but preferred to abide by their own purity regulations.46 Purification (p.13) 
before the communal meal was especially emphasized; Porphyry even speaks of a ‘pure meal’ for 
the Essenes, stating that their food was ‘sacred and pure’.47 Remarkably, concerns for purity 
“beyond the purity of wider society’,48 and the sharing of a pure meal after purification and of 
possessions, are also found in the Serekh documents from the Dead Sea Scrolls (1QS), which 
describe a strict elite group. The ideal of purity continued down to Rabbinic times, as Eliezer 
Diamond’s examination of asceticism in Rabbinic culture has shown.49 


This seems to have been the main basis for the rejection of both slavery and wealth on the part of 
Jewish ascetic groups such as the Essenes and the Therapeutae. However, Philo and Josephus, as we 
shall see in more depth in the second part of Chapter 1, presented their asceticism as more 
philosophical, and provided more philosophical reasons for their renunciation of slave ownership 
and of possessions. 


Now, since I intend to explore the impact of asceticism on the rejection of slavery and social 
injustice, especially that which leads to the poverty of some and the excessive wealth of others, in 
antiquity and late antiquity, another preliminary clarification is necessary. I have already elucidated 
what I mean by ‘social justice/injustice’ and why I think there is reason to believe that at least some 
in antiquity were able to single out slavery as an institution separate from the socio-cultural milieu 
of their everyday life. At this point a clarification is also in order concerning the meaning of 
asceticism. 


Definitions of asceticism vary greatly; they range from very broad to very narrow. One of the most 
helpful for the present research is probably that by Arthur V6débus: asceticism is ‘the practice of the 
denial of physical or psychological desires in order to attain a spiritual ideal or goal’.50 This 
definition has the advantage of being applicable to both ‘pagan’ philosophical asceticism and 
Jewish and Christian asceticism, the three of these being the focus of the present study. Another 
useful definition, stemming from an investigation into ancient Jewish asceticism but applicable also 
to ancient philosophical asceticism and Christian asceticism, is that by Steven Fraade: asceticism is 
‘the exercise of disciplined effort toward the goal of spiritual perfection (however understood), 
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which requires abstention (whether total or partial, permanent or temporary, individualistic or 
communalistic) from the satisfaction of otherwise permitted earthly, creaturely desires’ .51 


The category of asceticism is indeed complex and tends to elude a univocal definition, also because 
it is a modern construct—as noted by Fraade himself—albeit based on the ancient Greek term 
dornotc.52 This noun means primarily ‘training’, ‘practice’, ‘exercise’, hence also ‘way of life’ and 
‘profession’ of a (p.14) philosophical sect.53 Among the first authors who used it in the sense of 
asceticism, usually linking it to a religious meaning, are Strabo and Josephus.54 Therefore, it is 
clear that the transition was already made in the pre-Christian and non-Christian antique world. In 
this sense, Rebecca Krawiec’s observation that ‘asceticism is part of the discourse that Christianity 
created’, within an otherwise excellent study,55 should perhaps be adjusted, or at least not 
understood in an exclusive sense: asceticism was certainly part and parcel of Christianity, but not 
only of Christianity. This will be all the clearer when I show the intellectual trajectory that lies 
behind the Sentences of Sextus, from ‘pagan’ philosophical to Christian asceticism, not only with 
regard to dietary and sexual renunciation, but also with regard to dispossession. The latter was 
closely related to renouncing slave ownership, by virtue of the more general renunciation of 
oppressing other human beings. 


The Sentences of Sextus (Sextii Sententiae) are a second-century collection of originally ‘pagan’ 
sentences compiled by a Christian. These show how Stoic, Cynic, Platonic, and Pythagorean 
asceticism was taken up by this Christian author,56 with respect not only to sexual restraint, but 
also to voluntary poverty, against the backdrop of a concern to avoid injustice against others. It is 
meaningful that the Origenian ascetic and monk Rufinus, a friend of the Origenian ascetics Melania 
and Evagrius, saw such a continuity between the ascetic ideas expressed in these Sentences and the 
Christian ideals of asceticism and monasticism as to ascribe this collection of Christianized 
Pythagorean wisdom to Pope Sixtus II, martyred under Valerian and a younger contemporary of 
Origen. Since this attribution is also found in the independent Syriac translation of the Sentences, it 
is probable that Rufinus took it from an earlier tradition. Rufinus was aware that Origen knew this 
collection and attributed it to a Christian philosopher; indeed, in Homily 1 on Ezekiel Origen quoted 
Sextii Sententiae 352 and ascribed it to a ‘wise man, a believer’, sapiens et fidelis vir. 


Jerome, another monk who was once a friend of Rufinus, but then became his enemy because of the 
Origenistic controversy, in Letter 133, written after his U-turn against Origen, denounced the 
foregoing cultural operation, claiming that the author of the Sentences was in fact Sextus, a ‘pagan’ 
Pythagorean.57 Jerome was wrong, though, since the Sentences of Sextus were already 
Christianized. They actually cast some light on early Christian asceticism prior to the formal 
establishment of monasticism. That the intended audience was mainly constituted by ascetics and 
monastics is suggested not only by (p.15) their advocacy of radical poverty, as we shall see, but also 
by several Christian adaptations in the Sentences, such as 230a, which has no parallel in the ‘pagan’ 
Pythagorean Sentences (Sententiae Pythagoricae) or in Clitarchus, and in which a person is allowed 
to renounce marriage to live as a companion of God. 


In Sextii Sententiae 81 the reader is invited to throw his or her best possessions (ta KGAMLOTO TOV 
KTUGTwOV) into the mud in order to be pure. In Sextii Sententiae 18 the ideal philosophical and 
Christian sage is depicted as without property: ‘a sage without property is similar to God’ (co@dc 
QKTHU@V Solos OEH).58 That God has no possessions was emphasized by the Stoic and 
Pythagorean traditions more than the Christian one; this was related to God’s having no needs. 
Stoics such as Seneca and Musonius stressed that God needs nothing, as a paradigm of self- 
sufficiency or ovtdapKeta, and Musonius presented the Cynic sage as needing and possessing 
nothing (Diatribes 14.6: &kt)L@Vv). In the ‘pagan’ Pythagorean Sentences (30c) the same idea is 
expressed that the philosopher is similar to God by needing nothing and possessing nothing: ‘the 
person who is self-sufficient, without property, and a philosopher [6 adtépKnys Koi GkKTHWOV Kai 
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iUdo0@oc] lives in a way really similar to God [0 Opotwc]’. The ideal of dispossession for the 
philosopher surfaces again clearly in Sextii Sententiae 227: ‘no possession [tia] should be 
regarded as the property [un Oév idtov] of the philosopher’. Likewise, accepting money or 
possessions is declared incompatible with philosophy (Sext. Sent. 300). Christian philosophy is 
meant here in the final redaction, and Christian readers such as Origen definitely understood the 
Sentences of Sextus as advocating Christian philosophical asceticism. This is what Origen and his 
followers, such as Pamphilus, Eusebius, Gregory Nyssen, and Evagrius, endeavoured to incarnate 
and promote. 


Since the Sentences of Sextus draw a connection between lack of possessions and self-sufficiency, 
it is not surprising that they also link lack of possessions to freedom, apparently not juridical but 
moral freedom, in line with the Stoic tradition. In Sextii Sententiae 263—4b, life according to self- 
sufficiency (kata TOV adTaPKN) implies leaving one’s possessions (d@Eic & KEKTHOAL) to follow the 
right logos, which for Sextus is Christ-Logos. In this way, one will be free (éAev@Epoc) from 
everything and will rather be a slave of God (sovAevwv OE). This last detail probably comes from 
the biblical and Christian tradition, to which we shall return in Chapters 1 and 2. Elsewhere, in 17 
and 275, Sextus opposes the possession of wealth, which is better to lose, to true freedom, the 
freedom of the philosopher, which is never to be lost. And in 76 Sextus, like the ‘pagan’ 
Pythagorean Sentences 110c, denounces love of money (@iAoypypatia) as a symptom of love of the 
body (gliAoompatia), seen as negative in an ascetic (p.16) perspective. The two notions of 
PliUoccMUATOs and MiAoYpHWAtOs were associated already in Plato, Phaedo, 68BC. 


Pevarello correctly remarks: ‘Sextus depicts voluntary poverty as a distinctive feature of moral 
excellence. This step marks an important stage in the development of the Christian understanding of 
voluntary poverty, anticipating and enabling the ascetic severity of monastic poverty as a sign of 
true wisdom and affirmation of one’s freedom from the world and dominion over it’.59 The 
diffusion of the Sentences of Sextus in early Christian asceticism and monasticism, from Origen 
(who attests to their being read and valued by many Christians in his day60) to Evagrius, Rufinus, 
Jerome (who again testifies to the wide circulation of the Sentences ‘through many provinces’61), 
and the Egyptian, Syriac, and Armenian monks, as well as the Western Benedictine tradition, 
confirm the continuity of ascetic ideals between ‘pagan’ and Christian ascetics.62 The closeness of 
the Sentences of Sextus to the Origenian ascetic-philosophical tradition is emblematically shown by 
the attribution of Sextii Sententiae 152 in the pre-Benedictine Rule of the Master to Origen 
himself.63 


Both the Sentences of Sextus and the Acts of Paul and Thecla indicate that a strong ascetic drift 
existed in Christianity already in the second century.64 Indeed, toward the mid-second century, 
Justin also speaks of many women and men who, in his day, were already 70 and had been 
consecrated virgins since their youth (Apology 1.15.6). These ascetics, therefore, were born around 
80 CE, which seems to entail that before 100 CE many Christians chose virginity voluntarily. But 
Justin does not specify whether their asceticism also involved voluntary poverty and rejection of 
slave ownership. 


The insistence on complete dispossession as an ideal for the sage makes Sextus’ ascetic ideal— 
based both on Greek philosophical asceticism and on Jesus’s exhortation to voluntary poverty— 
rather radical, as that of several Christian monastic ascetics would be.65 What is more, ascetic 
practices such as dispossession and fasting are said by Sextus to be in the service of the poor (Sent. 
Sext. 267). The underlying assumption is that owning too much immediately means subtracting 
resources from the poor in a real theft, and being therefore guilty of injustice. This line, as I have 
mentioned and as we shall see more closely in Chapter 6, will be maintained by Origenian ascetics 
such as (p.17) Origen himself, Nyssen, Evagrius, and John Chrysostom. Sextus’ position with 
respect to voluntary poverty as a mark of the Christian sage seems indeed close to Origen’s line and 
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more rigorous than Clement of Alexandria’s approach. In this line of asceticism, which also 
coincides for the most part with Christian philosophical asceticism, the ascetic must avoid 
oppressing fellow human beings and committing injustice. From this commitment there flow both 
the embrace of voluntary poverty, or at least the refusal of possessing more than the necessary, and 
the rejection of slave ownership. 


What is indeed most interesting, for the present investigation into the relation between asceticism 
and the rejection of slavery and social injustice, is that in the Sentences of Sextus, and presumably 
in the circles influenced by them, asceticism is related not only to piety and friendship with God 
(Sent. Sext. 86ab), but also to love for human beings,66 respect and solidarity with them, and 
renouncing their oppression. This is particularly significant in relation to one major issue in this 
research, namely, whether (1) asceticism was related to the refusal of slave ownership and social 
injustice leading to poverty simply as a result of embracing voluntary poverty—for possessing 
nothing implies possessing no slaves either, and avoiding robbing other people of what they need by 
possessing too much oneself, on the basis of the principle that wealth is tantamount to theft—or (2) 
there were deeper motivations at work, such as respect for fellow human beings and the giving up 
of their oppression. 


Now, not only Nyssen but also the Sentences of Sextus suggest that option (2) was true, at least in 
some cases. Indeed, in Sextii Sententiae 370-2, whoever commits injustice (GdtK@v) against a 
human being is said not to be allowed or able to worship God. The verb is the same as in Origen’s, 
Nyssen’s, John Chrysostom’s, and Evagrius’ principle that it is impossible to be rich—that is, to 
own more than the necessary—without committing injustice (Gdtkotvta) against other humans, 
who are thereby left without the necessary. 


Sextus goes on to explain that piety toward God is grounded in love of humanity (@uavOpazia), 
care for humans (zpovo@v av@p@nov), and prayer for all (bmzép mavtwv). In this perspective, 
renouncing slave ownership would seem to be a matter not merely of dispossession, but also of 
justice, love, and respect for fellow humans. As I shall show in the last chapters of this monograph, 
Nyssen’s attitude was along these lines, even though possibly more radical. However, the same 
sentences, 370-2, were also used in a much less radical fashion by the Neoplatonist ascetic 
Porphyry, who grounded in them not the necessity of renouncing the keeping of slaves, but only the 
necessity of behaving justly and generously with one’s slaves.67 


(p.18) For Sextus, love of humanity also implies that one should not amass wealth (Sent. Sext. 300), 
presumably on account of the above-mentioned principle that whatever exceeds one’s needs is 
actually stolen from other people’s needs. According to Sextus, asceticism and piety must result in 
one’s being beneficial to fellow humans () dv@panotc evepyeoia, 47). Nyssen, as we shall see, 
shared this perspective. He was adamant that ascetic practices, such as fasting, are useless if the 
subject is not benefiting, but rather oppressing, fellow humans, for instance through usury, through 
the refusal to share one’s wealth, or by owning slaves. Asceticism aims at purification, but Sextus is 
clear that the best form of purification is—again—not to commit injustice against anyone (10 
undéva, adiketv, 23). Indeed, apatheia, the lack of passions and the very goal of asceticism, goes 
hand in hand with benefiting all humans (kow0dc GvOpmnw@v Evepyétys) and avoiding mistreating 
and oppressing them (Kak®> yppEevoc, KaKdc> Tomoset, 209-12). Interestingly, the association of 
apatheia with justice and passions with injustice with respect to slavery is clear in the Pythagorean 
tradition later Christianized in the Sentences of Sextus: the Pythagorean Archytas abstained from 
beating slaves because the passion of anger would make his action an injustice (Cic. Tusc. 18.4.2). 


This stance will be taken also by Evagrius, one of the most prominent Christian ascetics- 
philosophers. For him, too, apatheia does not isolate the ascetic from other human beings and 
solidarity with them. On the contrary, Evagrius is adamant that the ascetic must avoid oppressing 
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anyone and must feel sympathy and compassion and serve his or her fellow human beings 
generously, with enthusiasm and loving mercy.68 If an ascetic has to ‘consider all people as God 
after God’ ,69 it is difficult to imagine that he or she can oppress some of them by keeping slaves, or 
by robbing the poor through the possession of wealth. Indeed, the very model of compassion and 
solidarity with other people is for Evagrius the divinity itself, who suffers with the ignorant; even 
the Holy Spirit suffers together with human weakness.70 For Evagrius, thus, as for his inspirer 
Gregory Nyssen, asceticism is not only a matter of dispossession and imperturbability, but also of 
love and mercy for others, gentleness,71 service, and solidarity with others. 


This suggests that there was at least a line of asceticism in antiquity and late antiquity that rooted 
the rejection of both social injustice and slavery in the renunciation of oppressing fellow human 
beings and committing injustice against them. In this way, the connection between the rejection of 
slavery and the embrace of voluntary poverty contextual to the opposition to social injustice reveals 
itself as a real relation, not a simple juxtaposition. It is (p.19) grounded in the deep interrelationship 
between asceticism and justice. The Sentences of Sextus, Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius are all good 
representatives of this Christian philosophical asceticism. Now, as I shall show in Chapter 1, the 
connection between asceticism and justice within the tradition of philosophical asceticism seems to 
go back to Plato (and his Pythagorean background). For Plato viewed the perfect philosopher as the 
perfect ascetic, whose perfection consists in justice. 


Late antique asceticism, not limited to Christianity, has been investigated especially in a collected 
volume of wide scope edited by Vincent Wimbush and Richard Valantasis,72 as well as in a work 
by Gavin Flood.73 Yet, none of these studies has analysed the impact that late antique asceticism 
had on the rejection of slavery as an institution and of poverty as a result of social injustice. The 
most important contribution that Geoffrey Harpham has offered in his monograph is to clarify that 
asceticism is not limited to a religious discourse, but is rather a key to culture, more broadly 
conceived.74 Harpham may just be slightly overstating his case when he claims that asceticism is 
‘the’ key to culture; a bit less emphatically, it may be agreed that asceticism is an important key to 
culture. This seems to me especially evident in antiquity and late antiquity, where philosophical 
asceticism was prominent. Therefore, one could question the depiction of asceticism as a 
“quintessentially religious act’.75 


Notwithstanding the difficulty that a restrictive definition of asceticism entails, it is necessary to 
offer here at least a working description of the notion of asceticism—‘pagan’ philosophical, Jewish, 
and Christian—in antiquity and late antiquity, which has oriented the whole of my present 
investigation. Surely asceticism is not hatred of the body, not even in the Platonic tradition, as 
recent scholarship has increasingly brought to light. Among the most recent and groundbreaking 
contributions to this end are a seminar of the International Society of Neoplatonic Studies on the 
soul-body relation in the Platonic tradition, ‘pagan’, Jewish, and Christian, and an Oxford Patristics 
workshop on the soul-body relation in ancient Christian Platonism, both with the relevant 
publications.76 Asceticism seems to have been involved in the intended transformation of the 
earthly, mortal body, liable to passions, into a higher kind of body—and this not only in the 
Christian tradition, but also in (p.20) ‘pagan’ Platonism, especially in late antiquity, where a 
hierarchy of bodies was similarly drawn.77 But asceticism was not simply about the refinement of 
the body: in both ‘pagan’ and Christian Platonism, the ascent through the hierarchy of bodies 
reflects a purification and progress of the soul. Origen spelt out this soul-body correlation in the 
best way: each soul must be in a corporeal state that is appropriate to its rank or order, meaning its 
moral and intellectual development. Now, as we have begun to see, for several ascetics, in 
particular for the philosophical ascetics of Hellenistic Judaism and especially late antique 
Christianity, the progress of the soul involved justice, solidarity with other people, and renouncing 
the oppression of fellow humans, for instance by slave ownership and by the impoverishment of 
others as a result of one’s own excessive wealth. 
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While, on the one hand, restrictive definitions of asceticism present their own difficulties, as we 
have seen, on the other hand, Harpham’s loose definition of asceticism as ‘any act of self-denial 
undertaken as a strategy of empowerment or gratification’ would seem too broad,78 at least for 
ancient and late antique asceticism. A slightly more focused description is that offered by Dale 
Martin, in a volume that deals specifically with asceticism in late antiquity: asceticism necessitates 
giving up, beyond ‘normal’ amounts, goods that are recognized as enjoyable, in order for the ascetic 
to be transformed to a higher order of existence.79 


More precise, recurrent aspects, which were present either all together or selectively among given 
groups of ascetics, were sleep and food deprivation, chastity, poverty, renunciation of honours and 
of any form of violence and oppression of other people, and much else. In the different forms that 
ancient asceticism assumed, some of these aspects may have been emphasized more than others. 
Some, for instance, stressed more sexual and nutritional control and less poverty and renunciation 
of oppression; others, on the contrary, attached more importance to the latter than to the former 
aspects. The ascetics who made the most of the renunciation of oppression and injustice were also 
more likely to renounce both slave ownership and wealth, which was perceived as the cause of the 
poverty of other people and thereby of social injustice. 


Peter Brown’s most influential analysis in The Body and Society is of indisputable value, but 
concentrates mainly on one facet of asceticism, namely sexual restraint in the first five centuries of 
Christianity, while there were many more kinds of self-control. That concerning sexuality was but 
one among many. Even virginity itself was conceived very broadly by ascetics such as Origen, 
Methodius, and Gregory Nyssen, to the point of embracing the whole of the self-discipline that 
aimed at apatheia, the eradication of passions (p.21) from one’s soul with a view to purification, as 
the first stage in the ascent to contemplation.80 


As Andrew McGowan remarks, ‘asceticism can be thought of as a specialized lifestyle, the preserve 
of monastics, hermits, and others who distinguish themselves by some kind of symbolic means and 
adopt practices of simplicity or self-denial. Yet asceticism can and must also refer to the practices 
of abstinence or negation themselves, whether involving food and drink, dress, sleep, habitation, or 
speech...Asceticism is not a thing with fixed or essential meanings across time and space; it is 
rather a no-thing whose significance depends on the norms with which it contrasts itself. Sackcloth 
casts fine clothing into sharper light, life in the desert refers always to the city, abstinence to sex, 
and fasting to feasting. The ascetic, the permanent specialist at self-denial, points thus to human 
sociability itself as experienced otherwise in a given milieu.’81 In late antique Christianity, 
monasticism, both anchoritic and cenobitic, was the privileged environment for the application of 
(sometimes really harsh) asceticism.82 


An excellent study of monasticism as asceticism has been provided by William Harmless,83 who 
rightly insists not only on the renunciation of marriage, family, and any sexual activity as marks of 
asceticism, but also on the renunciation of wealth, any property, and career, the taking up of manual 
labour, as well as on deprivation of food and sleep. Sarah Coakley also counters a notion of 
asceticism (including in patristic times) as mere repression or mortification.84 And Mark Edwards 
correctly observes that ‘there would appear to be no general law which states that ascetic disciplines 
are always compensatory, developing only after the body has been reprieved from external 
tribulations’,85 although, like many critics, he fails to point to a link between asceticism and justice. 
Cenobitic asceticism was already practised by Essenes and Therapeutae in the Jewish world, and it 
was precisely in such ascetic circles, both Jewish and Christian, that the most remarkable instances 
of rejection of slavery as an institution, and of social injustice and oppression, are to be found—as I 
shall make clear in the course of the present monograph. 
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In the case of Byzantine monasteries, asceticism could be a way to liberate slaves.86 Some 
monasteries, as we shall see, kept fugitive slaves as ascetics, even (p.22) refusing to return them to 
their owners. It is certainly correct, on the one hand, that, as Rebecca Krawiec notes, ‘asceticism 
emerges as a means of legitimating authority, rather than simply a set of religious practices’.87 This 
may have been the case, for instance, with bishops or other male authorities claiming control over 
female ascetics. But, on the other hand, asceticism could also be subversive with regard to 
authority, both ecclesiastical and social. This is proved by the very fact that the ‘official’ Church 
had to intervene repeatedly to curb those ascetics’ revolutionary practice of freeing slaves against 
their masters’ will when they entered the monastic life. That meant subtracting slaves from the 
authority of their owners and of the whole social system in which slavery as an institution was 
embedded. And those ascetics who continued that practice with regard to slaves also went against 
the ecclesiastical authority that rather ordered the preservation of the social-legal status quo. 


Katherine Hezser in a perceptive study has suggested that slavery as an institution in antiquity was 
perceived as necessary not only from the economic point of view, but also for the slaves’ role in 
maintaining their owners’ social status. Slaves were ‘necessary for the maintenance of upper-class 
status: the impoverished member of a distinguished family would lose the respect of his peers if he 
was slaveless’.88 Now, ascetics such as the Essenes and the Therapeutae, as described by Philo and 
Josephus, as well as Christian ascetics such as Gregory Nyssen, his family, Evagrius, and many 
monks and nuns, were not concerned with the preservation of their social status. They rather gave 
up voluntarily any social status ‘in the world’. These ascetics’ rejection of slave ownership is 
readily understandable in this framework. Gregory Nyssen, for example, insisted specifically on the 
equal dignity among all human beings regardless of their social rank, and Macrina, her mother 
Emmelia, and her fellow nuns, including her former slaves, are described by Gregory explicitly as 
having the same status. I shall point out all of this in detail in Chapter 6. 


Shenoute, an ascetic, the abbot of a large monastic foundation at Panopolis in southern Egypt in the 
fifth century, which is the object of increasing scholarly interest, was clear that inside the monastery 
there could not be any relation of slavery and slave ownership. The superiors took care of their 
inferiors and actually served them, in a Christian spirit, instead of being their owners and their 
inferiors being their slaves.89 Shenoute presented himself as an advocate for the poor against 
secular local landowners. This is why he opposed the rich, and especially a wealthy local 
landowner, Gesios.90 The poor for Shenoute were primarily a group oppressed by the rich, and 
particularly by landowners, whom Shenoute elected as his own enemies. Shenoute presented the 
prosperity of his monastery as a God-given result of (p.23) his support of the poor: ‘By being given 
out to the poor, the monastery’s wealth became involved in a virtuous circle. The more Shenoute 
gave, the more blessings he received from God.’91 


Shenoute thus provides one of the many examples that we shall see of the relation between 
asceticism and the rejection of slavery and social injustice. However, while Shenoute rejected 
slavery within a monastic environment, it is unclear whether he deemed the institution of slavery 
utterly unjust and to be abolished altogether, not only from monasteries but from every social 
context. The latter, radical position, as we shall see, seems to have been upheld by Gregory Nyssen. 


Philippe Luisier is right to stress the novelty of Christian monasticism vis-a-vis the ancient world, 
as an expression of a radical sequela Christi (which qua talis should have involved voluntary 
poverty and the renunciation of oppression of other people: see Chapter 2, this volume, on Jesus’s 
positions).92 Christian monasticism, however, did not emerge in a vacuum: classical philosophy 
and asceticism do have a close relation to it, and the above-mentioned Christian philosophical 
asceticism—which will play an important role in this monograph—could bridge much of the gap. 
Gillian Clark has fruitfully compared philosophical ascesis in Porphyry and Iamblichus and early 
Christian ascesis in the context of a common discourse concerning the philosophical life.93 And 
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Samuel Rubenson has correctly argued that, contrary to a long-standing opposition between monks 
and Greek philosophy, early Christian monasticism had much in common with ancient 
philosophical schools: ‘there is a growing awareness that the role of the ascetic in society and the 
ascetic practice had very much in common, whether Christian or pagan’.94 Rubenson also 
highlights many social analogies between monasticism and imperial society; in particular, regarding 
Lower Egyptian monasticism, he connects its origins with the literate elite in Alexandria instead of 
seeing it as ‘isolated, simple, and countercultural’. Similar results are yielded by research into 
Upper Egyptian monasticism and, albeit with more meagre evidence, by research into early 
Palestinian monasticism. 


Richard Valantasis noted that in the early imperial age ‘asceticism emerged as a major factor in 
philosophical and religious life’ and, with regard to Musonius Rufus, ‘The existence in Rome of a 
philosopher with a fully (p.24) articulated ascetical system generations before the so-called 
flowering of asceticism in late antique Christianity demands a rewriting of the scholarly 
reconstruction of the history of Western asceticism. Not only must that history begin in Roman 
philosophical circles of the imperial era, but it must also begin to explore the Roman philosophical 
interaction with Christian asceticism.’ Therefore, ‘In the face of Musonius’ ascetical project, 
scholars of early Christianity cannot seek to define asceticism by first looking to the fourth-century 
Christian ascetics and working backward in time, but now they must look across to Roman and 
Jewish contemporaries of Christian writers to seek a different understanding of ascetical theory and 
practice in the first century’ .95 


What is most important, I find, is the continuity between ancient philosophy and early Christian 
monasticism from the point of view of asceticism and the ‘philosophical life’. Along this line of 
Christian philosophical asceticism are situated, as we shall see, the description of Origen by 
Pamphilus and Eusebius as leading an ascetic philosophical life, Gregory Nyssen’s depiction of the 
angelic life of Macrina and her fellow proto-nuns as living an ascetic philosophical life, and 
Palladius’ representation of Evagrius and the Tall Brothers in the same light. Melania and Rufinus, 
the addressees of letters from Evagrius and friends of his, also furthered the ascetic philosophical 
life. Rubenson himself has demonstrated that Athanasius constructed his Life of Antony as a new 
Life of Pythagoras, so as to present the founder of Christian monasticism as the true philosopher, 
possessing the true wisdom or oogia taught by God.96 Thus, Antony is portrayed as the true 
philosopher because he is the true ascetic. The Historia monachorum in Aegypto and the Historia 
Lausiaca also present monks as philosophers and ascetics, two characteristics that tend to blend 
together. Likewise, letters were used by monks to teach their disciples, very often in Christian 
philosophy and asceticism. Evagrius’ Great Letter or Letter to Melania is only one of the most 
prominent examples of this kind. Even John Climachus’ ascetic guide, The Ladder (Klimax), 
appears to be written in the tradition of late antique moral philosophy.97 


There seem to have been many apotaktikoi or ‘renouncers’, often mentioned in fourth-century 
papyri, ascetic solitaries living near villages or towns. They embraced celibacy and asceticism and 
were highly respected in local churches.98 We have unfortunately little evidence about their 
philosophical life or their attitudes toward slavery and social justice. However, I have briefly 
mentioned, and we shall see in more detail in Chapter 7, that some monastics not only embraced a 
radical voluntary poverty, but also opposed (p.25) slave ownership to the point of considering free 
all the slaves who became monks, even without the permission of their owners. Their praxis was 
perceived to be so revolutionary that synods and councils of the ‘official’ Church thundered against 
it, in an attempt to preserve the social status quo. 


One last reflection. It seems significant to me that in the classical world, on the one hand, 
faithfulness/trust (niottc, fides) is often associated with justice (6tkaloovvn, iustitia),99 but at the 
same time the ‘pistis/fides of slaves...is expressed in obedience’.100 Clearly, for most ancient non- 
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ascetic people, justice did not entail being on a par with other human beings, nor did it entail 
renouncing slave ownership. But at least some ascetics, as we shall see, were proposing a different 
idea of justice, one that was incompatible with slavery as well as with social injustice. 
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The Background of Greek Philosophy and Ancient Judaism 


Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter’s investigation into philosophy begins with the sophists and Socrates. Against unnamed sophists Aristotle 
theorized natural slavery, here critically analysed. Slaves, women, and barbarians were for him defective humans. Plato 
and Socrates problematized slavery; Socrates’ notion of moral slavery influenced Stoicism. The Stoics are shown to be 
uninterested in the legitimacy of juridical slavery, but critical of Aristotle’s notion of natural slavery. The Stoic-Cynic 
ideal of self-sufficiency logically implied the rejection of slave ownership and wealth. Dio Chrysostom criticized 
slavery and poverty as unjust; Chaeremon chose voluntary poverty and owned no slaves; Epictetus was a slave. Stoics 
and Epicureans admitted slaves and women at school, rejecting Aristotle’s tenet of their inferiority. Sceptics were 
uninterested in asceticism and slavery. In Platonism, the decreasing influence of Aristotle’s views concerning slavery is 
detected in favour of the Stoic position, and a special interest in moral/spiritual slavery. The increasing role of 
asceticism in the Platonic tradition is sometimes connected with a renunciation of possessions and slave ownership. 
Plotinus’ behaviour was likely dictated by a concern for fellow humans. In ancient and rabbinic Judaism slavery was 
accepted, but the ascetic Essenes and Therapeutae denounced it as unjust and renounced owning slaves and wealth. 
Philo’s philosophizing description of the Therapeutae-inspired Christian philosophical asceticism. 


Keywords: sophists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Stoic-Cynic, Epicureans and Sceptics, Platonism, ancient and rabbinic 
Judaism, Essenes and Therapeutae, Philo 


Ancient, Hellenistic, and Imperial Philosophy 


As for most kinds of property, there is no difficulty whatsoever in understanding or getting them. 
But with regard to slaves there is a big difficulty. This is because we speak of them both in a way 
that is right and in a way that is not right: what we say about our slaves is both consistent with how 
we use them in practice and inconsistent.... The question of slave ownership is indeed very difficult. 


(Plato, Laws 776C—777C) 


The beginning of philosophical reflection on slavery as an institution and on its legitimacy must be 
traced back, it seems, to the time of the first sophists and Socrates. From here, then, the present 
investigation starts. 


The Sophists 


It is very probable that some sophists elaborated a criticism of the institution of slavery as based on 
convention only, not on nature. This criticism seems to have been known to Socrates, as we shall 
see, and is reflected in Aristotle’s Politics (Politica), to the point that it prompted Aristotle himself 
to construct his own counter-theory of slavery ‘by nature’—which was destined to exert an 
incalculable amount of influence on later reflections on slavery. This is how Aristotle portrays the 
thesis of his non-nominated adversaries, ‘experts in law/custom’ (vomo0c):1 (p.27) 


But other thinkers consider ruling slaves on the part of an owner to be against nature [mapa pvotv]. 
They think that the differentiation between owner and slave obtains merely by law or convention 
[vOu@], whereas by nature [@vos1] there is no difference between the two. The relationship between 
an owner and a slave is grounded in force/violence [Bio.ov]; therefore, it is not based on justice 
[ovdé dikatov].2 


According to these Greek thinkers, legal slavery is both against nature—since human nature is the 
same in masters and slaves—and against justice. Therefore, in their view slavery is unjust, being 
based on violence. Immediately afterwards, Aristotle responds that these thinkers are partially right 
and partially wrong. They are right in that there is a kind of slavery that is neither natural nor right, 
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but only exists by convention. However, they are wrong in that there is also a kind of slavery that is 
natural. Aristotle is thinking of barbarians as natural slaves, the hallmark of his slavery theory, as I 
shall examine later. What is most important to observe now is the position of Aristotle’s unnamed 
adversaries, who are likely to be some sophists. One big problem with the sophists is 
historiographic: most of what we know of their ideas depends on fragments and quotations, 
paraphrases, or simple reports from other authors. Therefore, it would be unwise to use an 
argumentum ex silentio. 


The anonymous thinkers whom Aristotle criticizes contrasted what depends on nature (@votc) with 
what depends on law/custom (v6uoc). Likewise they drew an opposition between justice (din) and 
force/violence (kpétoc, Bia). And they put slavery into the latter category in both cases. Slavery 
exists not by nature, but by convention; it rests not on justice, but on force. The debate between 
vopoc and @votic was lively in the fifth and fourth centuries BCE, and is one of the most important 
issues in the philosophy of the sophists.3 


For instance, the sophist Hippias in Plato’s Protagoras 337CD is portrayed as maintaining that 
political convention only made people belong to different cities, but by nature all human beings 
belong to the same race. A véuoc-pvoic argument such as this could be applied to slavery and 
mastery as well. The same principle lies behind the sophist Antiphon’s argument that most things 
which are considered right or just according to law/custom (v6uo0c) are not just according to 
nature.4 Once again, slavery could well be one of these. 


Protagoras—the most famous sophist together with Gorgias—probably brought up the issue of 
slavery in his teaching. In Plato’s homonymous dialogue, Protagoras claims that he teaches the 
proper management of one’s private affairs, how to run one’s own household in the best way, and 
the (p.28) management of public affairs, so as to transform men into good citizens.5 Household 
management was the topic in which slaves almost surely came to the fore in his teaching. 
Protagoras also shows his concern about justice, which is essential to the preservation of city states, 
the 26A¢1c, and the human race.6 Protagoras does not touch upon slavery in this dialogue of Plato’s, 
but he probably did so in his teaching, and very possibly in his lost writings, which included, 
according to Diogenes Laertius 9.55, a Republic (zepi moAiteiac) and a work On the State of Things 
in the Beginning, which probably aimed at determining what is ‘natural’ and what is not, but exists 
only by law and convention—such as slavery, he might have argued. The same concern must have 
been at work in Protagoras’ more relativistic theory reported by Socrates in Plato’s Theaetetus 
167C, where justice is defined in relation to the laws of each polis: whatever seems to be just to a 
polis, will be just for that polis, as long as that polis continues to deem it just. 


Callicles, as reported by Plato in Gorgias 484AB, also drew an opposition between nature and 
convention/law. He observed that, if one should destroy ‘all laws, which are against nature’ (vOpovG 
TOVSG TAPA PvoW Gravtoc), a slave (SodAOc) ‘would turn out to be a master, and here the justice of 
nature would shine forth’, (avepévn deondty¢...Kai Evtad0a ECéAanWEV TO Tic PUGEMS SikalOV). 
The justice of nature, thus, according to Callicles, does not support slavery as an institution. 


However, we do not know whether any of the sophists were actively engaged in the condemnation 
of slavery as an institution and called for its abolition. According to Peter Brunt, in antiquity, even 
those who maintained that slavery was against nature, such as the sophists, did not fight for its 
abolition.7 I shall point out later in this monograph, however, that some thinkers such as Gregory 
Nyssen did not limit themselves to deeming slavery against nature, but did fight for its abolition 
(although, as already remarked in the Introduction, not by a political campaign to change the law, 
but by urging Christians to renounce slave ownership on the grounds that it is impious). As I shall 
argue, those who did so were ascetics. 
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Debates Reflected in Tragedy and Comedy 


The philosophical debate of the fifth and early fourth centuries is clearly reflected also outside 
philosophical literature, especially in tragedy. Euripides (t406 BCE), the Athenian tragedian whose 
criticism of slavery was noted by Katerina Synodinou,8 in fragment 831 clearly distinguishes 
juridical slavery from moral slavery: ‘Many slaves are dishonoured merely by a name, while (p.29) 
their soul can be freer than that of a person who is not a slave’. The philosophers who would make 
the most of this consideration are the Stoics, as will be observed later in this chapter. 


If we can trust the testimony of fragments, the Athenian tragedian Sophocles, too, in the fifth 
century BCE drew a distinction between juridical slavery or freedom, which affect the body, and 
moral slavery or freedom, which affect the (rational) soul: ‘The body is a slave, but the intellect is 
free’ (fr. 854). This idea will surface again, identically, in a Stoicizing Middle Platonist, the 
Christian Bardaisan, as I shall show in Chapter 3. 


In his tragedies devoted to the Trojan War, Euripides transmits a polyvalent message concerning 
slavery. A woman who has been taken captive in war stresses that she was born free and noble, thus 
describing her present condition of slavery as against nature. Euripides chooses his dramatic 
characters from among slaves from birth, and slaves by convention after capture (or out of 
indebtedness). The latter category demonstrates that anybody can become a slave due to unfortunate 
circumstances, but Euripides warns that mere fortune cannot alter one’s moral nature—something 
that, again, the Stoics would also maintain. 


Euripides’ sympathetic presentation of slaves parallels his sympathetic presentation of barbarians 
and of women (which sometimes has been called ‘feminism’).9 


This connection is all the more interesting if contrasted with the position of Aristotle, who 
considered slaves, women, and barbarians subhuman ‘by nature’, as I shall point out later in this 
chapter. I shall also suggest in Chapter 2 that an early Christian thinker such as Paul of Tarsus, who 
proved particularly influential on patristic authors, seems to have rejected all three of these 
Aristotelian categories of inferiority. 


According to Rob Tordoff,10 Greek comedy could also prompt serious reflections on slavery, but 
primarily relieved the Athenian public’s anxieties by staging a comic version of the master-slave 
relationship, and representing the eventual re-establishment of the regular situation of slave 
ownership. The ambiguity of Aristophanes’ position toward slavery, between acceptance and 
challenge, is skilfully underscored by Susan Lape,11 but it is impossible to find anywhere an overt 
rejection of slavery as an institution. 


At least one other case study from the stage is worth mentioning in this connection, this one not 
from Greece, but from Rome. Plautus was active as a prolific author of comedies during the last two 
decades of the third century BCE and the first two of the second. In that period, Rome’s conquests 
had set up a(p.30) large-scale slave society, where slavery was enforced through mass enslavement, 
laws, public policy, and ideology. Plautus often represents the master-slave relation in his pieces. 
According to Roberta Stewart, his comedy ‘formed, supported, and perpetuated the political, social, 
and legal institutions of the slave society’,12 but at the same time also described relationships 
between owners and slaves from both perspectives, not only those of the owners, but also those of 
the slaves. Not very differently from Euripides, Plautus in his own time and society would seem to 
have at least understood the social problems inherent in the institution of slavery from the point of 
view of both masters and slaves. 
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Plautus famously created the character of the shrewd slave, servus callidus. Thus, while others, such 
as Euripides and the Stoics, acknowledged that slaves could be morally freer and better than their 
owners, Plautus pointed out that slaves could well be more intelligent than their holders as well. The 
Stoics agreed also in this respect, as I shall show. Plautus thus pointed out the existence of slaves’ 
agency and autonomy, but, as Stewart notes, he also neutered its subversive potential. For Plautus’ 
astute slaves never gain their own freedom through their cleverness. Plautus therefore seems to 
recognize the autonomy of slaves, but only within the constraints of the institution of slavery 
itself.13 This would seem to be the case also with Euripides and the Greek comedians. 


The ambivalence of the positions of the poets examined, both the tragedians and the comedians, 
toward slavery is certainly enhanced by the polyphonic nature of their literary genres. However, for 
all the circumspection with which their poetic production must be evaluated—qua primarily poetic 
and not qua sociological, philosophical, or historical—it is difficult to think that either Euripides or 
Plautus embraced and supported straightforwardly an ideology of slavery such as that which was 
theorized ‘philosophically’ by Aristotle. Their views approximate more the ideas of Socrates, Plato, 
and the Stoics, which I proceed to examine now. 


Socrates, Moral Slavery, and Legal Slavery 


Socrates of Athens knew very well the ideas of the sophists. His thought,14 like theirs, poses a 
major problem to the historian of philosophy, in that he wrote nothing. He developed his 
philosophical activity orally, in Athens, before being condemned to death in 399 BCE on the false 
accusations of atheism—more precisely, of not deeming gods those of the Athenian polis, and 
introducing new deities—and corruption of young people. The latter charge was related (p.31) to his 
(informal and unpaid) activity as educator, which needs to be qualified. For ‘Socrates educated 
primarily by being an object of imitation and emulation, and only secondarily through precept or 
doctrine’.15 His thought was handed down mainly by Plato, in his dialogues, and by Xenophon, the 
historian who was also a disciple of Socrates. Both Plato and Xenophon wrote, among other things, 
each a version of Socrates’ Apology and of a Symposium in which Socrates is the main 
interlocutor. There are remarkable differences between the intellectual portraits of Socrates that 
emerge from the two.16 With respect to the question of slavery, however, this discrepancy is not so 
problematic as it is in other respects. 


Socrates was not affluent, but rather poor, as will be stressed much later by the Neoplatonist 
Porphyry,17 who had a special interest in asceticism and voluntary poverty. Porphyry highlights 
Socrates’ humble origins, stating that he was the child of a stonemason and lacked a formal 
education, to the point of having difficulties in reading and writing. However, Porphyry notes, 
Socrates was ‘dull about nothing’. He seems to have owned no slaves, although he did have a wife 
and children, and a small household. This was consistent with his ideal of self-sufficiency 
(avtépKkeia) and absence of need (tO Gvevdeéc), which is nicely expressed by him in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia 1.6.10: ‘But I think that needing nothing is a divine quality, and needing as little as 
possible is the state that is closest to the divine’. He criticized those who ‘endeavoured to 
accumulate as much wealth as possible’, instead of taking care of wisdom and the perfection of 
their souls. 


However, Socrates’ own ideas about legal slavery somewhat elude us. He does not seem to have 
actually fought for its abolition; his concern was above all directed toward moral slavery, and in this 
respect he anticipated the attitude of the Stoics, who, like the Cynics, indeed drew much on 
Socrates’ thought.18 This is particularly clear from Xenophon’s works, in which, whenever slavery 
is mentioned, it is prevalently a question of moral slavery. But Socrates also depicted himself as a 
slave, albeit of a very good kind: a slave of the divinity. If we credit Plato, Socrates called himself a 
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fellow slave (Oud6d0vA0c) of the swans,19 all of which served Apollo. Thus, being a slave of the 
divinity is a very positive condition—an idea that we shall encounter again in Jewish and Christian 
culture, in Chapter 2. Moral slavery, on the contrary, is definitely negative. 


In Memorabilia 1.1.16, a programmatic passage, Xenophon is defining ethics as Socrates’ principal 
field of interest: ‘Socrates was always discussing (p.32) questions pertaining to human beings, 
considering what is pious and what is impious...what is just and what unjust...what is a State, what 
is the statesman...and, concerning the other notions, those which, if known, make people 
honourable and virtuous, and, if not known, have people rightly named slaves’. There can be no 
doubt that the slavery at stake here is moral, not juridical. Thus, for instance, Socrates speaks of 
moral slavery in reference to someone’s enslavement to pleasures and passions: if one falls in love 
with a beautiful man, one would immediately become a slave, while beforehand one was free; one 
would waste time and money with pernicious pleasures, and would have no time left to devote to 
what is good and honourable.20 


Likewise, in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus 1.17—20 Socrates calls ‘masters’ the passions that rule a 
person like a slave.21 The most effective way of fighting enslaving passions is philosophy: ‘Do you 
believe that there is anything else capable of not allowing us to be slaves either of our belly or of 
sleep or of licentiousness, but having other things, more pleasant than these, which not only delight 
us while we enjoy them, but also offer hopes of being good for us forever?’ (Mem. 1.6.8). Socrates 
also makes it clear that lack of self-mastery or self-control enslaves people in the worst kind of 
slavery, which is undoubtedly moral slavery.22 Another, related factor that produces moral slavery, 
or a character worthy of a slave, is identified by Socrates as ignorance.23 It soon becomes evident 
that this ignorance involves not knowing good and evil and not knowing how to behave, and so is 
directly relevant to the ethical sphere. 


Besides moral slavery, Socrates also speaks of political slavery. He refused to live in prison, 
enslaved (SovAevovta) to the power of the Eleven; better to die.24 The kind of enslavement he 
means here is clearly political enslavement and a loss of political freedom. In other cases, the kind 
of slavery Socrates refers to is more uncertain. In Plato’s Crito 52D Socrates is listening to the 
Laws, who famously recommend that he die rather than transgress them. In the latter case, they 
maintain, Socrates would behave as the worst slave (6odA0c¢ 0 pavAdtatoc). Here the reference may 
be either to a legal slave who breaks the law, perhaps as a fugitive, or to a man who is morally 
enslaved to vice. In Xenophon’s Memorabilia 1.5.5—6, Socrates execrates two kinds of slavery: 
enslavement to pleasures—which is moral enslavement—and enslavement to (p.33) those from 
whom one receives money, which is different from legal slavery: ‘Who, if one is a slave of 
pleasures, would not reduce his body and soul into a shameful state?...One who receives money 
from anyone makes the latter master of himself; in this way he turns out to be a slave, and his 
slavery is no less shameful than the other kinds of slavery.’ It is not entirely clear whether the 
second kind of slavery refers to salaried jobs—which would make most people in our societies 
slaves, given that not many can live without working—or to the reception of gifts or bribes, or 
anything else. 


A disciple of Socrates, Charmides, associated wealth with slavery because of the worries and 
obligations that having possessions entails, and poverty with freedom from such concerns and 
obligations: 


It is better to feel tranquil and safe rather than to fear, and to be free rather than a slave...When I 
was rich, first of all I feared that anyone, through a breach in a wall, might steal my riches and even 
abuse me. Then I also performed services for calumniators, knowing that otherwise I would have 
been more likely to suffer evil from them than to do evil to them. Moreover, the city always 
burdened me with some payment, and it was impossible for me to go anywhere abroad. But now, 
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having been deprived of my possessions beyond the border, and getting no gain from the land I own 
in our region, and since all my house furniture has been sold, I lie down and sleep profoundly. I am 
no longer threatened...Like a free man, I can both stay abroad and remain in my homeland...Now I 
am really like a tyrant; then, instead, I was clearly a slave...When I was rich I was criticized 
because I frequented Socrates; now, instead, since I have become poor, nobody cares anymore.25 


Charmides is obviously not speaking of juridical slavery or freedom. 


Another disciple of Socrates was Antisthenes, the founder of Cynicism,26 who in turn strongly 
influenced Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. In Xenophon’s Symposium 34, Antisthenes formulates 
what will become the classical Stoic viewpoint on slavery and poverty, which appears to be in line 
with Socrates’ ideas as ferreted out so far—although here Antisthenes only refers to poverty: ‘I 
believe that people have richness or poverty, not in their homes, but in their souls.’ True wealth or 
poverty is not economic, but moral. Likewise, true slavery is not juridical, but ethical. I shall point 
out in the course of this monograph how often arguments concerning slavery parallel those 
concerning poverty and social justice. 


There are also some hints of Socrates’ ideas about slavery as an institution, and they look not very 
different from the position of the sophists criticized by Aristotle. For Socrates seems to think that 
slavery is not ‘natural’, but an (p.34) invention of arrogant people to subjugate other, weaker people 
by means of violence. This, at least, emerges from his words in Xenophon: 


The stronger, both in the political sphere and privately, can reduce the weaker to tears, and exploit 
them as slaves...in every possible way they oppress and distress the weaker and those who do not 
want to serve them, until they have convinced them to prefer to be slaves rather than to fight against 
the stronger. And in the private sphere, don’t you know that the stronger and more powerful enslave 
and exploit the weaker and less powerful?27 


Slavery is tantamount to oppression and exploitation through violence. 


It also seems that Socrates was rather in favour of free work. In a long dialogue in Memorabilia 2.7, 
he expresses the opinion that free people, including women, should work, for they are able to do the 
same work as slaves do. In Plato’s Laws (Leges), likewise, the Athenian stranger advises that free 
women too should work, not only slaves (805E). Indeed, few activities in antiquity were reserved to 
slaves, since often free people, including poor women, worked as well, sometimes together with 
slaves, although paid work was generally regarded with disdain.28 Aristotle assimilated free people 
working under, or for, someone else to slaves outright (Rhetoric 1367a27). 


In Memorabilia 2.2.2, however, Socrates refers to the communis opinio about just and unjust 
slavery: ‘enslaving friends seems to be unjust, but enslaving enemies just’—Aristotle will take this 
view. In Memorabilia 4.2.14 the action of making anyone a slave is listed by Socrates among the 
acts of injustice, but in 4.2.15 ‘enslaving an unjust and hostile city’ is not declared to be unjust. The 
same presupposition seems to be at work behind the controversy that surrounded the enslavement of 
Spartan Helots, who were not strangers to the Spartans themselves, vis-a-vis the much smaller 
controversy surrounding the enslavement of the Maryandines to the Heracleotes, their enemies. The 
existence of this controversy, to different degrees, about the enslavement of these people is attested 
by Plato, Laws 776CD. Plato unfortunately speaks in general terms and fails to specify the identity 
of those (more numerous) who considered the enslavement of the Helots illegitimate, and the 
identity of those (fewer) who deemed illegitimate even the enslavement of the Maryandines. 


In the light of the analysis conducted so far, it is probable that some sophists were in both groups. 
Perhaps even Socrates was, at least if we consider his declarations that the origin of slavery lies in 
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violence, covetousness, and arrogance, and not in nature. While Plato seems to have built, to some 
extent, on Socrates’ (and the sophists’) considerations, Aristotle theorized precisely the 
‘naturalness’ of slavery. 


(p.35) 
Plato: The ‘Big Difficulty’ with Slavery and the Link between Philosophical Asceticism and Justice 


Plato of Athens (*c.347 BCE), the greatest disciple of Socrates, transmitted his thought in dialogues 
that are both philosophical and literary masterpieces,29 and initiated a philosophical movement, 
Platonism, which was perpetuated through all ages—not only down to late antiquity, with 
Neoplatonism, ‘pagan’ and Christian alike, but also to the Renaissance and the modern and 
contemporary world, as a philosophia perennis. 


Plato included slaves in his dialogues, deeming them worthy of philosophical debates. Indeed, some 
participants in Plato’s dialogues are slaves, notably in his Meno. This may also reflect the praxis of 
Socrates, who held philosophical discussions with slaves too. Likewise, later Hellenistic Socratics 
such as the Stoics and the Epicureans had no problem accepting slaves at their schools and 
acknowledging that slaves could well be more intelligent and virtuous, and therefore better 
philosophers, than their masters. These thinkers did not admit of ‘natural slaves’, in opposition to 
Aristotle, as we shall see. 


Apparently, unlike his former disciple Aristotle, Plato was uneasy with slavery and perceived the 
ideological bias that lay behind this institution. In his last work, the Laws, which is a kind of 
revisitation of his Republic (Respublica),30 Plato, differently from what he does in that earlier 
work, offers a pedagogico-political programme for non-philosophers.31 In the section that interests 
us here, he is treating different kinds of property. Among these he must include slaves, since, from 
the juridical viewpoint, they were their owner’s property. But Plato recognizes that it is a ‘big 
difficulty’ to treat human persons as property, as though they were on a par with cattle or objects: 


Next we must consider what kind of property will be the most convenient. As for most kinds of 
property, there is no difficulty whatsoever in understanding or getting them. But with regard to 
slaves there is a big difficulty. This is because we speak of them both in a way that is right and in a 
way that is not right: what we say about our slaves is both consistent with how we use them in 
practice and inconsistent.... The question of slave ownership is indeed very difficult. (776C—777C) 


The speaker is the Athenian stranger, who is generally regarded as Plato’s spokesperson. The right 
way to speak of slaves is to speak of them as human beings—and this is blatantly inconsistent with 
their being regarded as a piece of property of some other humans and being used as such. For ‘the 
ideal type of the slave is socially dead chattel, ripped forcibly from organic ties of kin and (p.36) 
community, transported to an alien environment there to be treated as merely a piece of property or 
as a factor of production to be used and abused at will, an animate tool or beast of burden with no 
sense of self other than allowed by the slave-owner and no legal, let alone civic, personality 
whatsoever’.32 This is why for Plato the institution of slavery itself, from the philosophical 
standpoint, constitutes a great difficulty. 


The reiteration of the statement that the question of slave ownership is very difficult suggests that 
Plato was aware of the intrinsic contradiction between this institution and what we would call the 
dignity of the human person. Indeed, in 777BD the Athenian specifies that this difficulty, which is 
particularly emphasized, resides in the philosophical impossibility of distinguishing between a 
person who is a legal slave (SodAov), one who is legally free (€Ae0Oepov), and one who is a legal 
slave owner (Seom0THV), since each of these is a human being (GvOpwzoc).33 The same intrinsic 
ambiguity is highlighted in Buckland’s above-mentioned classical study on Roman legislation 
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concerning slavery: the slave is an object (res) in many respects, such as in being bought or sold,34 
but also a human being, for instance in being able to function as a witness, to take responsibility for 
actions, and to entertain commercial relations and acquire possessions.35 


Also, in Respublica 578D-579A Plato remarks upon the violence and unnaturalness that governs 
every instance of slavery, drawing on the sophists’ and Socrates’ reflections. If an owner of about 
fifty slaves should be removed from the city—that is, the realm of laws and conventions, and 
confined to a desert place—that is, the realm of nature, together with his family and slaves, without 
other free people ready to help him, the slaves almost certainly would kill him and his family. 


Indeed, in a ‘historical’ reconstruction, slavery is said by Plato to have arisen from a degenerate 
state of things: ‘Those whom they [sc. the Guardians, now made arrogant] used to protect as free 
people [éAev8Epouc], friends and providers of food for them, now they will enslave [sovA@odpEvot] 
and keep as subjects and slaves [oixétac], while they themselves will continue to take care of the 
war and the protection of the others’.36 Those who now are slaves were once free workers. In 
Leges 627B, too, Plato admits that the better can be enslaved by the worse, so that there are slaves 
who are morally better than their masters, as the Stoics would soon acknowledge and emphasize: 
‘Sometimes it happens that many iniquitous men [@dtkot Kai ToAAoi] of the same descent and the 
same state join forces, use violence against the righteous [dtxaiovc Bidcovtat], taking advantage of 
the fact that these are fewer, and (p.37) enslave them [dovAobpuEvot]; and in case they prevail 
[Kkpatiowotv], that State would rightly be called inferior to itself and, in a word, bad [kaxn]’. 


Indeed, in Leges 776D Plato admits that many slaves (moAAoi dodAo1) can be better than free 
people, and even than one’s free brothers or sons, in every virtue or field of excellence (kpgittovc 
Tpdc ApEtyV micav). This is something that, again, the Stoics would remember, but that Aristotle 
would be unwilling to admit, at least for his category of ‘natural slaves’. 


However, Plato’s awareness of the big difficulty concerning slavery as an institution does not imply 
that he fought for the abolition of slavery or gave up owning slaves himself. Plato charges some 
owners with making the souls of their slaves far more servile (moAAdKIc amEpyaCovtar SovAaG Thc 
ywoyxas TOV oiket@v) by means of their own lack of confidence in their domestic slaves and by 
punishing them in the same way as one would punish animals.37 But Plato’s recommendation is 
that owners treat their slaves with even more justice than they treat their own peers,38 not that they 
renounce owning slaves at all. And in the Laws all the detailed legislation that regulates 
punishments constantly treats slaves and free people differently even in case of the same offences, 
although in Politicus (Statesman) 289CE, a work in which the Athenian stranger argues that 
political science is theoretical (yvmotiKn) and not practical (tpaxtikn),39 Plato excludes from the 
ruling technique not only slaves, but also many free workers. Plato observes that enslaving free 
people, that is, being &vépanosdiotai, is counted among the most serious crimes (Oveidn TH LEYLOTA): 
someone ‘captures citizens and makes them slaves’.40 This, however, implies, not that slavery itself 
is illegal, but that only non-citizens can be reduced to slavery. As for Plato’s own slaves, his will, at 
least as reported by Diogenes Laertius,41 reveals that he did keep slaves, one of whom, a slave girl, 
Artemis, he freed precisely upon his death. 


An interesting reflection, if it were to be taken as a general principle, is offered at Menexenus 
238E-239A: the same birth by nature excludes the very possibility of slavery: ‘the cause of this 
constitution of ours is our equal birth [1) €& icov yéveotc]. For the other cities are composed by 
people of every kind and uneven, and as a consequence their constitutions, too, are uneven: 
tyrannies and oligarchies. There, few govern others who are slaves [dovAovc], and regard 
themselves as masters of one another [deom6tac GAANAOUG]. But we and our people are all siblings 
by nature, born from the same mother; therefore, we do not deem each other masters or slaves 
[SovdAo1 OVSE SEondTHXI] Of each other.’ Slavery, however, here seems to be meant as political, as a 
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metaphor for the subjects of a king or an oligarchy. It is noteworthy that Aristotle will base his 
theorization of barbarians as ‘slaves by nature’ on similar observations, on the (p.38) grounds that 
they tolerated despotic forms of government. Plato, however, does not draw the equation between 
those who tolerate tyrannies or oligarchies and barbarians (although he does apply, as did everyone 
in Greece from the time of the Persian wars, the idea of slavery to the subjection of Asia to the 
Persian king,42 but he applies it also to the Spartans43), since he knew all too well that there were 
Greek cities, too, governed as tyrannies and oligarchies. 


Indeed, Plato did not elaborate a concept of slavery “by nature’, nor did he teach that barbarians 
were slaves by nature and had to be subjugated like wild beasts for this reason. This is what 
Aristotle, on the contrary, thought, as we shall soon see. Plato recognizes the possibility that Greek 
cities might enslave one another (avépanoditeo8at) and warns that this ought not to happen, 
because in this way they will be more easily enslaved by the barbarians, that is, the Persians (010 
TOV BapBdpav dSovdAgiav).44 This is political slavery. Tyranny is associated with slavery also in 
Resp. 564A,45 and the Athenian stranger proudly declares in Leges 700A that the Athenian people 
‘was a voluntary slave of the laws’, kav éd00AEve. The governors themselves are ‘slaves of the 
law’ (dodAo1, Leg. 715D). 


Another kind of slavery that Plato mentions is moral slavery: enslavement to passions and to the 
body. This occupied an important place in Socrates’ thought, as I have shown, and will occupy an 
even more central one in Hellenistic moral philosophy, especially Stoicism, and in Christian 
philosophy. In Phaedo 66D Plato is speaking of the enslavement of people to the necessities of the 
body, within the framework of his famous general argument in this dialogue that the body is an 
obstacle to the soul in its contemplative activity, so that contemplation will be at its best only after 
death. Plato links the body to money and opposes both to philosophy: ‘It is because of the 
acquisition of money [tTOv Ypnpdtwv Ktiotv] that all wars arise, and we are forced to acquire 
money because of the body, enslaved as we are [SovAevovtEc] to its care. And as a result we have 
no time left for philosophy, for all of these reasons.’ Being enslaved to the body is wrong, because 
by nature, on the contrary, the body should be enslaved to the soul: ‘Nature orders the body to be a 
slave and be ruled [dovAevew kai GpyeoOat], but the soul to rule and be a master’ (Gpyew Kai 
deondCew, Phaed. 80A). This is because the soul is similar to the divine, while the body is mortal, 
and what is divine is by its own nature capable of ruling and directing (Gpyew te Kai jyyenovevetv), 
and what is mortal is susceptible to being ruled and being a slave (Gpyeo0ai te Kai dovAsvew; 
Phaed. 80A). While Plato insists on the necessity of detaching one’s soul from the body as much as 
possible for the sake of contemplation, however, he does (p.39) not explicitly prescribe renouncing 
one’s possessions, which can bring with it the renunciation of slave ownership. 


The inhabitants of a whole city, Plato maintains, can rapidly become slaves (GodA01) without even 
being aware of it if they are morally slaves, that is, without courage.46 Moral slavery is also 
denounced as connected with ignorance and meanness: ‘Those who are driven by ignorance and 
much meanness belong to the slavish kind of people’.47 Moral enslavement to passions and desire 
is the focus of many other passages.48 People ‘are enslaved insofar as evil is in their soul’.49 In 
Resp. 577D Plato denounces the vicious as a person who ‘fills his soul with slavery [SovAsiac] and 
lack of freedom’, dvedev8epiac. Out of passionate love, one can undertake, voluntarily, such 
labours as not even slaves would do.50 This points again to the idea that enslavement to passions is 
a form of slavery; the Stoics, drawing on Socrates and Plato, as well as on some aspects of 
Cynicism, would soon say that this kind of enslavement, moral slavery, is the real slavery. 


According to Plato, in the soul there is a part that by nature should be slave (SovAevetv), and 
another that is of the ruling kind (apytkot, Resp. 444B). But it happens that the appetitive or 
desiring part of the soul, which should be slave, rather manages to enslave the rational and irascible 
parts (katadovAModpEevoc, Resp. 553D), so that the appetitive part ‘does not allow the rational 
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faculty to think of or consider anything else but how to make more money out of less’. Plato here 
links moral slavery to interest in making money: only a person in whom the rational faculty is not 
free, but is enslaved by base appetites, can be interested in acquiring wealth. This perspective, as we 
shall see, will be taken over in Christian Platonism (as well as in the Pythagorean Sentences and the 
Christianized Pyhagorean Sentences of Sextus, as I pointed out in the Introduction). Several of its 
exponents will exalt voluntary poverty and at the same time reject slavery, both moral and legal. 
Plato’s own critical attitude toward slavery parallels his critical attitude toward wealth.51 This 
parallel does not seem to be accidental and will indeed appear again both in Greek philosophical 
asceticism and in Christian asceticism, most notably with Nyssen. 


Plato, with his reception of Pythagoreanism, also seems to have established the connection between 
asceticism and justice that will obtain within the tradition of philosophical asceticism, most 
prominently in Christian Platonism. In book 5 of his Republic, Plato explained that ‘the paradigm of 
the virtuous city’ is the reflection, or metaphor, of ‘the perfectly just man’ (Gvdpa tov TEeAéws 
dikatov, Resp. 472C). Injustice is the first of all vices listed in Resp. 444B. (p.40) In book 4, Plato 
described justice as the harmony of the three faculties of the soul: rational, irascible, and 
concupiscible. He further compared this harmony to the musical harmony of the three octaves.52 
Now, the musical harmony of the Sirens represents for Plato the harmony, that is, justice, of the 
perfect philosophical soul,53 which is the perfectly ascetic soul. This soul detaches itself from the 
body as much as possible, as Plato indicated in his Phaedo (64C, 67CE, 79C, 81A, and passim)— 
notably, the dialogue that Nyssen would choose for his Christian remake in On the Soul and the 
Resurrection.54 In his Timaeus too, another dialogue well known to Christian Platonists, Plato 
maintained that the soul errs if it adheres to the body and its senses (43B). Asceticism in Plato is 
therefore connected not only with detachment from the body, but also with justice. The perfect 
philosopher is the perfect ascetic, whose perfection consists in justice. Hence the link between 
philosophical asceticism and justice, which would become prominent in Platonism, especially 
Christian Platonism, as we shall see. 


Aristotle: The ‘Evident’ Inferiority of Slaves, Barbarians, and Women ‘by Nature’ 


Aristotle of Athens (*322 BCE), after studying with Plato, founded a philosophical school of his 
own, the Peripatus or Lyceum, distinct from Plato’s Academy. While continuing with Plato’s 
metaphysics (not without divergences, such as that about the status of the Ideas), ethics, and logic, 
he was a polymath whose interests reached out to physics, meteorology, zoology, and much else. 
Among all his multifarious theories, he also provided a convenient theorization of slavery as an 
institution based on the ‘natural’ inferiority of slaves to free people—a tidy parallel to his 
theorization of the ‘natural’ inferiority of barbarians to Greeks and of women to men. ‘Convenient’, 
I have said, because it bestowed the lustre of philosophy upon current prejudice and ideology. Thus, 
the key passages in Politica 1252b and 1253b20 and 30 continued to supply the theoretical 
justification of slavery for centuries. Aristotle even postulated a science of slavery as a branch of 
knowledge.55 Consistently, Aristotle called (p.41) liberal education ‘free education’, which was 
related to free people as opposed to slaves (Pol. 1338a32-—34). 


According to Peter Garnsey, Aristotle’s theorization of natural slavery is peculiar to his Politics.56 I 
find this conclusion supported by the texts. The Nicomachean Ethics (Ethica Nicomachea), 
Eudemian Ethics, and Politics are all theoretical treatments of ethical issues, in which Aristotle may 
have approached ethics within a scientific framework—although this is debated,57 since practical 
wisdom for Aristotle belongs to the calculative faculty (AoytottKdv) of the rational soul, while 
scientific knowledge belongs to the scientific, theoretical faculty (ém1otnHoviuKov, EN 6.2 1139a6- 
8). Garnsey, adopting a diachronic approach, believes that Aristotle’s Politics is posterior to his 
Nicomachean Ethics; in the latter he had not yet conceptualized natural slavery. This theory is to be 
considered as a later development in Aristotle’s thought about slavery.58 According to Malcolm 
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Schofield, Aristotle’s idea of natural slavery is even ‘an anomaly within his philosophical system; 
certainly inconsistent with his general theory of human psychology, and perhaps even internally 
inconsistent’.59 On the other hand, Aristotle’s novelty, the theory of ‘natural slavery’, depends on, 
and fits well within, his whole ‘naturalistic ethics’, as has been recently described by Brad 
Inwood.60 


Indeed, Aristotle thought that the division between people who rule and people who are ruled— 
such as masters over slaves, or men over women—is a result of ‘nature’ (pvotc: Pol. 1254a31—32). 
He did not actually provide a full-fledged philosophical argument for this, since he deemed it 
‘evident’ that “some people are free and other slaves by nature [@vos1]’ (Pol. 1255al—2). Therefore, 
he did not even regard it as necessary to provide a philosophical justification for this assumption. 
One can only remark that, while he found it ‘evident’ that some people are slaves by nature, 
others—such as the Stoics, or Gregory Nyssen or Nazianzen, for instance—found evident quite the 
opposite: namely, that by nature nobody is a slave. Aristotle’s use of the category of ‘evidence’ is 
indeed, as I mentioned, a more or less conscious stratagem to cloak widespread prejudice in 
philosophical garb. 


Aristotle imagines that ‘a slave by nature is a human being who by nature belongs not to itself, but 
to another human’.61 What sounds like a tautological (p.42) statement is explained by Aristotle 
with what he deems the physical and psychological characteristics of ‘slaves by nature’: a strong 
body (Pol. 1254b30) and a weak mind: a natural slave ‘participates in reason [Adyoc] only to the 
point of apprehending it, but not to the point of possessing it’.62 More precisely, a natural slave 
“does not possess the deliberative faculty [BovAevtucdv] of the soul in the least’.63 In the very same 
passage, Aristotle interestingly provides a very similar pretext for the inferiority of women ‘by 
nature’; for among the categories of ‘rulers and ruled by nature’ he places the man—woman couple 
along with the free-slave couple, on the grounds that a woman ‘does possess the deliberative 
faculty of the soul, but without full authority’.64 Quite an ad hoc justification of the status quo of 
women’s subordination. 


According to Aristotle’s expedient systematization, or (one might surmise) pseudo-philosophical 
justification of existing inequalities, women can take decisions, but not on their own, since they 
depend on their father, husband, or the like, and slaves can take no decisions at all (this is also why 
they cannot attain happiness, evoatovio—a claim that the Stoics will turn upside down); their 
owner does so instead of them. The purported deficiency of women’s deliberative faculty parallels 
their supposed physical deficiency vis-a-vis men. Aristotle describes it in his Generation of 
Animals: ‘a female is, as it were, an impotent male’, since ‘a male is such thanks to a specific 
ability, and a female due to a specific inability’ .65 


This is why Aristotle goes so far as to assimilate not only slaves, but even women, to animals, as 
opposed to human beings who rule over them: ‘The best for all domesticated animals is to be ruled 
by human beings. Indeed, this is how they are kept alive. Likewise, the relationship between the 
male and the female is by nature such that the male is higher, the female lower; the male rules and 
the female is ruled.’66 This is also why Aristotle claims that it is not worthwhile to educate 
women.67 If this is the situation of women ‘by nature’—apparently a kind of substitute of rational 
arguments to justify status quo oppression—one cannot hope for better when it comes to slaves. 
Note Plato’s different attitude in Republic 5: he repeatedly stated that there is nothing ‘against 
nature’ in educating men and women in the same way, as guardians-philosophers, and in having 
them share the same responsibilities. 


Aristotle assimilated slaves not only to animals,68 but even to inanimate objects—a slave is a 
‘living possession’ (€uwwoyxov Kthya)—and work tools.69 Slaves qua slaves are not even persons.70 
Since there can exist neither (p.43) friendship (@Aia) nor justice (Sikn) between a human being and 
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an inanimate object, just as there cannot between a human and an animal, and since a slave is ‘a 
living tool’ (6pyavov), then ‘there can exist no friendship between a slave owner and a slave qua 
slave, although there can exist between an owner and a slave qua human being’.71 The second part 
of the sentence expresses, not simply a milder position in the Nicomachean Ethics in comparison 
with the Politics, where alone Aristotle theorizes slavery by nature, but in fact a contradiction, 
partially already highlighted by Plato in the Laws, between the slave as a tool and inanimate object 
and the slave as a human being. 


Aristotle himself relativizes his own theory when he acknowledges that, even if nature would like to 
distinguish a free person from a slave solely on account of virtue or excellence (&petn), often it 
cannot do so (Pol. 1255b2—4; see also 1254b32-6). According to Jean Terrel, ‘l’hésitation 
d’Aristote est sans doute |’écho du caractére paradoxal du modeéle athénien: d’un coté, séparation 
nette entre servitude et liberté...de l’autre, participation des esclaves a la vie de la cité, par exemple 
aux spectacles comiques et tragiques dont on connait l’importance politique...et surtout imaginaire 
démocratique conduisant une minorité de penseurs a une critique radicale de l’esclavage que nous 
connaissons grace a Aristote’, with reference to the foregoing sophists.72 


As for the above-mentioned, shocking assimilation of slaves to domestic animals, this is grounded 
in the fact that they both perform the same kind of manual work: ‘Moreover, the usefulness of 
slaves is scarcely different from that of animals; for both of them equally, slaves and domestic 
animals, provide physical service for the necessities of life’.73 Aristotle is clear that the citizens of 
the polis he has in mind must be free from all menial tasks, hence the necessity of slaves, possibly 
of barbarian mixed origins (Pol. 1329a24—1330a30). 


One direct consequence of this, according to Aristotle, is that since the slave is useful only for the 
necessities of life, he obviously needs only a little virtue; for instance, he should avoid 
intemperance or cowardice, which would prevent him from performing his menial tasks properly.74 
Therefore, virtue, which is proper to human life, is possessed by the ‘natural’ slave only partially, 
because he is only partially human and, qua slave, he is like a beast. Also, precisely because 
‘natural’ slaves are like beasts, Aristotle draws a horrifying but very consequential comparison 
between hunting and war against ‘natural’ slaves in order to subjugate them: ‘The technique of war 
is a natural strategy of acquisition. Now, the technique of acquisition includes hunting, which we 
should exert against wild beasts as well as against human beings who are meant by nature to be 
ruled, and yet do not submit. This kind of war is just (p.44) by nature.’75 Also note the recourse to 
the usual category of ‘natural’ to legitimate war as well as slavery. Natural slaves are people meant 
by nature to be ruled; if they refuse, war is justified against them. 


To Aristotle’s mind, ‘natural slaves’ essentially coincide with barbarians, and in particular Asian 
people; he deems it just to subjugate them.76 He makes further use of the category of ‘nature’ in 
this connection: ‘This is why the poets say: “It is just that Greeks should rule over barbarians”, 
because by nature “barbarian” is identical to “slave”’ (Pol. 1252b8). Likewise, in Politica 1324b36— 
41 Aristotle argues that mixing up power over free people and domination over slaves is tantamount 
to hunting animals and human alike. According to Aristotle, all barbarians should be slaves, and to 
this end they ought to be conquered and dominated.77 He recognizes, however, that there are also 
slaves who are not barbarians. These he regards as legal slaves, as opposed to natural slaves. He 
mentions this category in his discussion with his unnamed adversaries, probably sophists, in Politica 
1253b20ff. 


To be sure, Aristotle admitted the possibility of the manumission of slaves, which already existed in 
his day (albeit emancipation was more common in the Roman world than in Greece).78 All slaves 
should have been able to hope for freedom, but only because it was useful for masters to set 
manumission before their slaves as a reward, that they might thus be more serviceable, quiet, and 
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productive (Pol. 1130a31-4). As is clear from this same passage, Aristotle intended to treat 
manumission in more detail, but he never did so. In fact, the idea of emancipation does not square 
well with Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery, and would seem to fit only the case of his ‘legal 
slaves’, since his ‘natural slaves’, qua intellectually and morally deficient, are meant to be slaves all 
their lives long. And if barbarians are slaves by nature, their children too will have to be slaves. 


Aristotle seems to have dealt with socio-economic inequalities as well as with slavery. In Politica 
1291b8 he remarks that the main division within the polis appears to be that between the rich and 
the poor. According to the law of the ‘first democracy’, neither the rich nor the poor should 
dominate the other group, but equality should obtain (Politica 1291b30-4). Aristotle, however, 
cannot be regarded as a straightforward supporter of the first democracy, the ‘city of equals’, (p.45) 
and he admits of poor citizens; this is also why he proposes the public financing of common 
meals.79 Both slavery and social injustice are part and parcel of Aristotle’s polis, but he provided 
the stronger theorization for slavery, based on the problematic category of ‘nature’. 


Kelly Wrenhaven has investigated the ideology of Greek slavery in the fifth and fourth centuries 
BCE as it emerges, not specifically from philosophers, but from literary and visual representations 
of slaves. These, according to her analysis, aimed at justifying the institution of slavery. In this 
respect, therefore, they were basically on the same page as Aristotle.80 Aristotle’s arguments about 
the ‘natural slave’ should be viewed in light of Greek ideology, since in his theory of natural slavery 
Aristotle assimilated, and tried to justify, Greek commonplaces about physiognomy, slaves as tools 
and as animals, war ideology, and the like. The same is the case with his theory of the natural 
inferiority of women. 


Likewise, William Thalmann recently argued that representations of slaves on Greek vases and 
Hellenistic figurines were aimed at reinforcing ideologies of slavery, especially that of slaves’ 
supposedly natural inferiority.81 Slaves were often depicted as smaller than their masters, 
physically deformed or at least crouching or twisting their bodies in poses that diverged from the 
upright posture idealized by Aristotle for free citizens. Aristotle worked from the same prejudices 
reflected in these iconographic representations of slaves, and endeavoured to justify them 
‘rationally’. 


Stoics and Cynics vs Aristotle: Slavery as an ‘Indifferent Thing’ and the Evilness of Moral Slavery 
Cynicism and Stoicism are among the so-called Socratic schools, which were inspired by Socrates’ 
ethics, but did not accept Plato’s metaphysics and ontology based on transcendence. Their position 
concerning slavery, indeed, shows a continuity with Socrates’ thought—and partially also with that 
of Plato—and an opposition to Aristotle’s ideas. Both schools rejected Aristotle’s theory of ‘natural 
slavery’, but they were much more occupied with moral slavery, that is, real slavery in their view, 
than with juridical slavery, which they deemed ethically indifferent. 


According to the Stoics,82 moral slavery—that is, enslavement to passions, pleasures, vices, and the 
like—is evil (kax6v), while legal slavery is neither good (p.46) (aya86v) nor evil, but rather an 
‘indifferent thing’ (ad1dgopov). For, from the Stoic viewpoint, good is only virtue and what is 
attached to it, and evil is only vice and what is attached to it. In this perspective one should read the 
Stoic paradox that will give the title to two works of Philo of Alexandria, as I shall point out in due 
course: every good person is free, and every bad person is a slave. If one is virtuous, that is, if one 
adheres to the good, even if one is juridically a slave, one is morally free. And vice versa, a person 
who is juridically free, if he is morally bad, will be morally a slave. This paradox is expounded by 
the Neo-Academic Cicero as the fifth of his Paradoxes of the Stoics (Paradoxa Stoicorum) and 
appears in the third-century CE(?) biographer and doxographer Diogenes Laertius in Lives and 
Opinions of the Philosophers (Vitae philosophorum) 7.121, attributed to ‘the Stoics’ in general: 
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Only the wise person [co@dc] is free [€Ae00Epoc]; bad persons [@atAot] are slaves [SodAo1]. For 
freedom is the power of deciding for oneself how to act [é£ovoia abtompayiac], while slavery is the 
privation of this autonomous decision [otépnots adtompayiac].83 


This idea seems to go back to Zeno of Cittum himself, who founded the Stoa around 300 BCE. In 
Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum 7.32—3, Zeno is reported to have asserted in his Republic 
that ‘all those who are not virtuous are foes, enemies, and slaves’ and ‘only virtuous persons are 
citizens, friends, relatives, and free’. 


While Aristotle justified his category of purportedly natural slaves with the claim that natural slaves 
are deficient in their deliberative faculty, the Stoics rejected the theory of natural slavery—as well 
as that of the ‘natural’ inferiority of women—by maintaining that all human beings have a share in 
the logos. Those who participate most in the logos are the wise and the gods; others participate less 
therein, but the difference depends on one’s virtue, not on one’s being a slave or a free person, a 
woman or a man, a barbarian or a Greek. All humans are children of Zeus, the Logos, precisely in 
that they are rational beings, logika.84 


It is not accidental that Chrysippus, by far the most productive and influential of the ancient 
Stoics,85 supported his ideas concerning true nobility, true (p.47) freedom, and true slavery (as 
opposed to juridical freedom or slavery) with quotations from Euripides.86 This tragedian, as I have 
pointed out, contributed to sensitizing his public to the injustice of legal slavery, its frequent 
dependence on chance, and its distinction from a slave’s moral character, which can be noble and 
free. Indeed, the Stoics’ attitude toward nobility is the same as their attitude toward freedom: just as 
true freedom is moral freedom, not legal freedom, so also is true nobility moral nobility, conferred 
by virtue, not conventional nobility based on ancestry.87 This idea will be emphasized by the 
Roman Stoics as well, as I shall soon point out. 


The Stoic paradox, which Zeno formulated in his Republic, that only virtuous people are free, while 
vicious people are slaves, seems to be in line with Cynic attitudes toward slavery—as well as 
wealth. Already in antiquity, indeed, it was clear that Zeno’s Republic was heavily influenced by 
Cynicism; Zeno had been a disciple of Crates the Cynic. 


The most famous exponent of Cynicism, Diogenes ‘the Dog’ (fc.325 BCE), was captured by pirates 
and sold as a slave, but he acted as the real master of his owner. In this connection, he insisted that 
his own specialty was ‘governing humans’; therefore, he used to indicate to his owner how he and 
his children should behave. The main source for this, apart from the biographer Diogenes Laertius 
(6.745), is a Roman Stoic who admired Diogenes the Cynic, Epictetus (Diss. 4.1.114), who had 
been a slave himself, as was another ancient philosopher, Menippus of Gadara, a Cynic like 
Diogenes from the third century BCE.88 


Epictetus’ idealized portrait of the Cynic sage involves lack of property as well as lack of slaves 
(aktTU@V, G&dovAoc), and this is presented as tantamount to being free (€Aeb0Epoc, Diss. 3.22.47— 
48). This position, which has affinities with that of the ascetic Sentences of Sextus, analysed in the 
Introduction, goes beyond the Stoic position concerning slaves, true slavery as moral enslavement 
to passions, and true freedom as freedom from passions. The ideal Cynic sage is a person who owns 
no slaves, not simply one who treats his or her slaves well, knowing that they are human beings and 
may be morally free. The association between renunciation of wealth and renunciation of slave 
ownership is noteworthy and will return again with insistence in the present investigation. It 
reinforces the suspicion that asceticism had special connections with the rejection of slavery and 
social injustice leading to poverty. 
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(p.48) Crates the Cynic (¢c.285 BCE) and his wife Hipparchia also renounced their large fortunes 
and lived in poverty and without slaves (Diogenes Laertius 6.87—8). They did so in order to be free 
from possessions which burden the soul. However, Crates’ ascetic choice may also have been 
motivated by a concern for justice—a motivation that will be clearer in later Christian and Jewish 
ascetics. In a poem reported by Emperor Julian in Oration 6.200a, Crates describes his choice of 
poverty as dictated by a desire for justice: ‘As for money, I do not wish to amass conspicuous 
wealth, | But only seek the wealth of the beetle or the maintenance of the ant; | Nay, I desire to 
possess justice and to collect riches | That are easily carried, easily acquired, and are of great avail 
to virtue’ (trans. Navia). 


Bion of Borysthenes, another Cynic in the early third century BCE, was in agreement with 
Diogenes and the Stoics as regards legal and moral slavery. According to the doxographer Stobaeus 
in Florilegium 3.2.28, he maintained that ‘virtuous (legal) slaves are in fact free’, obviously on the 
moral plane, but ‘(juridically) free people who are vicious are in fact slaves of many passions’ or 
m09n, bad emotions, which the Stoics would oppose to evxé0e101 or morally good emotions.89 


One would expect that Diogenes did not own any slaves himself and followed strictly the 
requirement for avtépKeta, ‘self-sufficiency’. Indeed, this ideal would have been hard to reconcile 
with slave ownership. However, if we believe an anecdote, even Diogenes owned a slave, at least 
for a while. Seneca, an admirer of Diogenes and famously a slave owner himself, reports that 
Diogenes, who in his self-sufficiency lived like a king, had nevertheless one slave, who ran away at 
a certain point. Diogenes then neglected to fetch him back, on the grounds of the very ideal of 
avtapKeta: “It would be shameful if Diogenes could not live without Manes [sc. his runaway slave], 
while Manes can live without Diogenes.’90 Interestingly, a Manes is also reported to have been the 
slave of Zeno, the founder of the Stoa, by Musonius Rufus in his Diatribe 18a, whereas Seneca, 
who regarded Manes as Diogenes’ slave, states that Zeno owned no slaves.91 However, Gellius in 
Attic Nights 2.18 attributes to Zeno a slave named Perseus. Evidence is therefore contradictory. 


The Cynics are also the best representatives of the ‘philosophie du mendiant’ according to Etienne 
Helmer.92 They saw in the beggar the incarnation of the ideal of self-sufficiency (adtépKeia) and 
egalitarianism. However, the Cynics were not alone in becoming associated with the notion of 
poverty as a (p.49) philosophical ideal, but also the Stoics pursued avtapKeta, and yet some of them 
surely owned slaves, even a great many as in the case of Seneca. 


Seneca, the Roman Stoic who famously advocated humane treatment of slaves in his Letter 47,93 as 
well as the absence, or at least the reduction, of one’s possessions in De tranquillitate animae 8.4—9 
in accord with the Cynic-Stoic ideal of self-sufficiency, nevertheless owned a great many slaves and 
riches.94 However, he deplores the excessive sumptuousness of contemporary palaces, contrasting 
it with the simplicity of ancient life, and notes that palaces are now full of marble and gold, but are 
occupied by a mass of slaves, whereas the modest huts of yore were inhabited by free people. It is 
probable that Seneca is speaking here of moral slavery, as most Stoics did; if, instead, he is 
speaking of juridical slavery, he would seem to criticize the possession of many slaves as well as 
that of many riches. This, at any rate, would contrast again with his own lifestyle. 


Far from exhorting his friend Lucilius and his more general public to renounce owning slaves, he 
recommends: ‘Treat your inferiors as you would like to be treated by your superiors’, and ‘Live 
with your slave in a clement, even affable way’,95 essentially because a slave is a fellow human 
being, ‘from the same seed’ as his master: ex isdem seminibus. A contextual argument is grounded 
in the typical Stoic tenet of moral slavery as true slavery: the soul of a slave may well be free, in the 
sense of free from passions (Ep. 47.17). Legal slavery affects only the body, not the soul, a principle 
that we have already seen at work in a fragment of Sophocles and which was also at work in Philo, 
a semi-contemporary of Seneca I shall analyse below. 
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Seneca declared that juridical slavery did not affect the intellect of a person who happens to be a 
slave, who enjoys self-mastery (Ben. 3.20.1). Hence the Stoic classification of slavery as an 
‘indifferent thing’, like beauty or ugliness, health or illness, poverty or richness, and the like. This is 
also why slaves should respect and love their masters, instead of fearing them (Ep. 47.18). In Letter 
17.4 to Luciltus, Seneca praises poverty as an enhancer of one’s morality, but he does not 
recommend that the rich become poor, only that they imitate poverty’s way of life, that is, that they 
live with frugality and continence even while retaining their wealth and, obviously, their slaves. 


Seneca explicitly exhorts Lucilius to avoid extreme ascetic habits, such as hatred for money or too 
simple and uncomfortable a bed.96 In On Happy Life (De vita beata), Seneca consistently contests 
the association between (p.50) philosophy and poverty—an association that ‘pagan’ philosophical 
asceticism contributed to creating.97 Seneca argues on the basis of the traditional Stoic 
classification of riches and poverty as moral adiaphora or indifferent things, but the former as a 
preferable indifferent, and the latter as an indifferent to be rejected. As Seneca puts it, ‘nobody has 
ever condemned wisdom to poverty’ (nemo sapientiam paupertate damnavit: Vit. beat. 23.1). 
Moreover, Seneca claims that riches offer to the wise better occasions to exercise virtues, such as 
temperance, liberality, diligence, and munificence.98 Seneca recommends poverty just as an 
exercise from time to time: every month one should choose some days during which to eat very 
little and simple food and to wear rough and uncomfortable clothes, as a way to prepare oneself for 
the possible loss of one’s fortune (Ep. 18.5—7). This is not embracing voluntary poverty, but rather a 
moral experiment and preparation. 


Like other Stoics, and to an even greater degree, Seneca spoke at length about spiritual slavery, 
enslavement to passions, and the like,99 but he did not think of abolishing slavery. An exceptionally 
virtuous soul, such as to be deemed divine, has all to do with moral excellence, and nothing with 
juridical slavery or freedom. Indeed, such a soul may equally dwell in a Roman knight, a freedman, 
or a slave, since these social and juridical distinctions are ‘mere titles, stemming from ambition’ 
(Ep. 31.11). Seneca had no problem with admitting that both slaves and their owners were all kin, in 
that all belonged to the same nature, the human nature. In his crucial letter on slavery, Ep. 47.10, 
Seneca reminds the slave owner that ‘the man you call a slave derives from the same race [sc. 
human nature], lives under the same sky, and breathes, lives, and dies exactly like you’.100 All 
these nice considerations, however, did not induce Seneca, or many other Stoics, to renounce 
owning slaves, only—hopefully—to treat them humanely. 


Indeed, what Seneca’s Letter 47 is about is a friendly and gentle treatment of slaves. Seneca urges 
slave owners to take meals with their own slaves, as the masters of old did, to avoid all cruelty and 
maltreatment, and to treat slaves not like beasts of burden, but with affability. In Ep. 47.5 he 
denounces the harsh treatment of slaves and their assimilation to animals, which, as I have pointed 
out, had received a pseudo-philosophical ratification from (p.51) Aristotle: “We abuse them, as 
though they were, not human beings, but beasts of burden.’ The Middle Platonist Plutarch, shortly 
afterwards, criticized Cato the Elder’s treatment of his own slaves like animals: ‘He treated his 
slaves like beasts of burden, deployed them to the utmost degree, and then, when they were aged, 
got rid of them by selling them. Now I consider this behaviour as a sign of a very mean nature, 
which recognizes no bond between persons but that of necessity.’101 Interestingly, a passage from 
the third-century Acts of Thomas that seems to rely on Bardaisan of Edessa’s materials—as I shall 
show later—criticizes the assimilation of slaves and poor people to beasts of burden in the very 
same way. 


The distinction between slaves and animals is likewise emphasized by Seneca in Ep. 47.19, where 
he approves of Lucilius’ conduct toward his own slaves: ‘You do well not to want your slaves to 
fear you, and to punish them only verbally. For beatings become animals.’ As a corollary, Seneca in 
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this letter on slavery reminds his readers, slave owners, of the unpredictability of fortune. They 
might become slaves themselves at a certain point; one never can tell. 


In On Anger (De ira) 3.24.2, Seneca pungently criticizes those masters who, out of anger, inflicted 
exaggerated punishments on their slaves, incommensurate with the smallness of the slaves’ 
offences. For such small offences, he exhorted masters to pardon their slaves, ‘on account of the 
bond of familiarity’. Philosophical treatises on anger,102 not only by Seneca himself, denounced 
excessive punishment of slaves by angry masters. A Middle Platonist such as Plutarch, for instance, 
in his own Restraining Rage (De cohibenda ira) 459DE, recommended that owners avoid punishing 
their slaves out of anger. But these treatises on anger were much more concerned with the masters’ 
moral progress in their control of passions than with the slaves’ welfare, let alone their feelings or 
dignity.103 Much in the same way, indeed, laws which limited the slave owner’s right to abuse his 
slave were aimed at preserving the slave’s health and economic value for the master himself. 104 


Seneca’s father, the rhetor, in Debated Cases (Controversiae) 7.6.18 presented Albucius as claiming 
that ‘nobody is free or slave by nature’; it is rather ‘chance’ that determines one’s social status. This 
position is consistent with the Stoic view (although the Stoics would have probably spoken of Fate) 
and diametrically opposed to Aristotle’s theory of ‘natural slavery’. A contemporary of Seneca, 
Petronius, who famously portrayed the wealthy freedman Trimalchio in his Satyricon, expressed 
exactly the same idea at 71, even if he was no Stoic himself:105 a slave is a human being like 
anybody else; ‘cruel fate’, not nature, (p.52) made him a slave. These points radically opposed 
Aristotle’s line. Trimalchio is depicted as owner of many slaves in turn, like the Augustan freedman 
Gaius Caecilius Isidorus, who owned 4,116 slaves at his death. 106 


Unlike Seneca, the Alexandrian Stoic Chaeremon, who was a preceptor of Nero and a priest 
(iepoypappatevc) of Isis, and who allegorized Greek and Egyptian myths and hieroglyphics,107 is 
reported to have been a strict ascetic and, in accordance with this, probably renounced slave 
ownership. This is, at least, what Martial suggests in an epigram (11.56) in which he attributes to 
Chaeremon an asceticism that coincides with poverty: no heating, old vessels, simple clothes that 
are never changed, a spartan bed, frugal food, and sexual renunciation. This austerity is opposed, 
point for point, with luxury, banquets, and slaves, who can both serve at table and sleep with their 
owner. This implies that Chaeremon owned no slaves. The association of asceticism, especially in 
the form of renunciation of possessions, and the rejection of slavery is again worth noting. 


This ascetic picture, drawn by a contemporary of Chaeremon, is confirmed by a long fragment from 
Chaeremon himself, reported by Porphyry in his own ascetic work On Abstinence from Animals 
(De abstinentia) 4.6. Here Chaeremon described Egyptian priests—of whom he was one—as 
philosophers and strict ascetics, and manifested his admiration for them. Not only were those priests 
ascetics themselves, but also those who wanted to approach them had to have undergone previous 
purifications and abstinence. They are described as perfect in the eradication of passions, in 
‘simplicity, continence, temperance, constance, and justice in everything, and lack of arrogance’. 
Their diet was rigid; they drank no wine, or very little, because they believed it damaged one’s 
intellectual faculty and brought about sexual appetites. For the same reason, they abstained from 
several foods as well, especially fish and meat. Many of them abstained from eating any living 
being, and during their purification periods all of them did so, and avoided eating even eggs, as well 
as having intercourse with anybody. Their beds were simple; their pillows were semi-cylindrical 
pieces of wood, ‘and they exercised in the enduring of thirst, hunger, and scarcity of food all their 
lives long’. Although no explicit reference is made to their voluntary poverty, it is unlikely that 
these ascetics owned slaves themselves. The end of Porphyry’s passage, however, mentions people 
who performed services, probably menial tasks, for the temple. They are listed along with the 
guardians of the temple and the pastophoroi. It is unknown whether they served the priests 
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personally, whether they were slaves, and in this case whether they were owned collectively by the 
community. 


(p.53) The same information is provided by Jerome in his ascetic treatise Against Jovinian 
(Adversus Iovinianum 2.1329), but with significant alterations, some of which point to an 
assimilation of these priests to Christian priests. Jerome, for instance, unlike Porphyry, maintains 
that Egyptian priests never had intercourse with women after the beginning of their priesthood, 
rather than abstaining only during the purification periods.108 Jerome also claims that all Egyptian 
priests always abstained from meat and wine, due to the lust that these were supposed to induce, 
and from eggs and milk altogether. This, because the Egyptian priests considered eggs to be liquid 
meat, and milk to be white blood. The explanation that Jerome offers for the abstention from eggs 
and milk is not recorded by Porphyry; this suggests that Jerome knew Chaeremon’s work directly. 
This, indeed, was available to Origen, who brought it to Caesarea, and was probably in the Caesarea 
library still in the time of Jerome, who consulted it widely. He also adds that the priests at stake 
used to fast for two or three days. 


The Roman-Etruscan Stoic Musonius Rufus, a contemporary of Chaeremon, was exiled under Nero 
and pronounced diatribes that were written down by a disciple of his, Lucius. Musonius has a lot to 
say about self-sufficiency, asceticism, renunciation, and working with one’s own hands, preferably 
in agriculture.109 He was held in high esteem by Christians such as Justin, Clement, and Origen. 
He stresses the Stoic position that wealth is not good and poverty is not bad, since only virtue and 
what participates in it is good, and only vice is bad (Diatribe 6). All this points to renunciation of 
both slave ownership and wealth, although Musonius—albeit certainly living without slaves at least 
during his exile—is not recorded as a fighter of the institution of slavery in itself. He has, however, 
specific remarks about slaves, especially against their sexual exploitation by their owners,110 be 
these men or women. Musonius’ main concern, however, seems to be not so much the well-being 
and dignity of slaves, particularly girls, as the moral integrity and self-control of their owners. 


In Diatribe 12, indeed, he affirms that, if some husbands do not find it blameworthy to have sexual 
relations with their female slaves, they should find it equally legitimate for their wives to have them 
with their male slaves. He begins with observing that all sexual relations, even those which are not 
adulterous, are stripped of legitimacy and are shameful, if they are performed out of dissoluteness. 
If an owner has intercourse with his own slave girl, although he is not wronging her husband (since 
she can have no legal (p.54) husband), he is nevertheless committing injustice, &dixia, if not against 
other humans, at least certainly against himself. Musonius does not seem to assume that the lustful 
owner is wronging the slave. However, he sets out to refute the conviction of ‘every master’ that ‘he 
has full power to do whatever he wishes to his own slave’. Against this, Musonius argues that, if 
someone believes that it is not shameful or improper for a master to have intercourse with his 
female slave, this man should consider how it would seem to him if a mistress had intercourse with 
her own male slave. He would certainly deem it intolerable, not only if a woman who had a 
legitimate husband should approach a slave, but even if an unmarried woman should do so. Now, 
Musonius concludes, the same is the case the other way round, if a master has a relationship with 
his slave girl, because ‘it is a matter of dissoluteness, and nothing else, for a master to have 
intercourse with his female slave’. 


This is consistent with Musonius’ principle—later taken over by Clement, Origen, Nyssen, and 
other Christian Platonists—that virtues are the same for men and women alike, a Socratic—Stoic 
tenet that clashed with Aristotle’s distinction of virtues for men and women. In particular, Aristotle 
distinguished between male and female cmppoovvn (Pol. 1260a20—4; 1277b20—1). Musonius takes 
exactly the opposite stance. 
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Coherently, Musonius in Diatribe 16 seems to teach—very differently from New Testament 
household codes, as we shall see in Chapter 2—that slaves can, and must, disobey their masters if 
the latter order anything against the moral law. If one disobeys a master (Sgon6t¢) who orders evil, 
unjust, or shameful deeds, one does not in fact disobey. This point conforms to the Socratic line. 
More conventionally, Musonius also voices the Stoic assumption that slaves may be morally better 
than their owners; the exemplum he adduces is the aforementioned Diogenes, who, when enslaved, 
dominated his owner (Diatribe 9). 


Another Roman Stoic from the age of Nero, and therefore a contemporary of Chaeremon, 
Musonius, and Seneca, is Aules Persius Flaccus,111 from Etruscan Volterra. The notions of moral 
slavery and moral freedom, treated in accordance with the canons of Stoicism, are the focus of his 
Satires. In Satire 5, the moral imperative is that what is needed is freedom, meaning moral freedom: 
addressing the fools, Persius remarks that ‘reason has granted you nothing; raise but a finger, and 
you commit an error...No incense you offer will make even a little half-ounce of rectitude [recti] 
stick to fools [stultis]...““I am free” [liber ego]. Whence do you derive this idea, you who are a slave 
to so many things [tot subdite rebus]...? Within you, in your sick liver, your masters are born [intus 
in iecore aegro nascuntur domini]’.112 


(p.55) While in the case of Roman Stoic and senator Thrasea Paetus, a victim of Nero, the concept 
of freedom is politically connoted, against the backdrop of the tradition of senatorial libertas (to the 
point that Thrasea, like Seneca, offered a libation to Jupiter Liberator when he died and was thereby 
liberated from the tyrant),113 in Persius’ Satires the primary nature of freedom is ethical. However, 
Persius at the same time presents moral freedom as an indispensable prerequisite for anyone who 
engages in politics. For moral freedom goes hand in hand with virtue, since it is freedom from 
passions, which produce vices. The freedom that praetors bestow upon former slaves has little value 
if the person is enslaved to those masters that are born inside, from our ill mind. 


Of course, the way to moral freedom is, according to Persius, philosophy, in particular Stoic 
philosophy. Avarice, greed, lust, luxury, ambition, and the like are dramatic examples—often 
illustrated in Persius’ Satires by vivid caricatures—of passions (1G0n, passiones, bad emotions),114 
which determine true slavery. As Persius highlights especially in Satire 5, putting poetry in the 
service of Stoic philosophy,115 these passions are the true masters, the true slave owners, which 
enslave souls. One of the most fearful and sly characteristics of enslavement to passions is, 
according to Persius, their limitlessness: passions are uncontrollable and cannot give themselves a 
limit, like Chrysippus’ sorites in a way (Satire 6); this is why one advances indefinitely toward 
moral disaster. 


Satire 3 includes a strong invective against tyrants, which is the more significant the less functional 
it appears in its immediate context. Persius invokes Jupiter qua supreme deity, the keeper of justice 
and morality, and asks him to punish tyrants. The main moral characteristic of tyrants is their 
violent passions, and the punishment that Persius requests for them is all moral: may they become 
aware of virtue, repent having abandoned it, and suffer fierce remorse. Besides Phalaris’ bull, 
Persius also adduces the exemplum of Damocles’ sword, to signify the instability and anguish that 
characterize a tyrant’s condition. Contrary to what common prejudice holds, a tyrant is not free, 
even if he can do whatever he likes—the fool’s definition of freedom—and this because he is 
enslaved to his passions and cannot live a life of virtue. Persius’ point is that all those who are prey 
to passions are at the same time tyrants and slaves, in that they are enslaved to their own passions. 


(p.56) Just as true freedom and slavery are moral freedom and slavery, so also is true nobility moral 


nobility, not nobility of descent. In Satire 6 Persius remarks that all humans are of the same descent, 
and in Satire 1 he lampoons those who are proud of their genealogies. Persius expresses the Stoic 
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view that all humans are relatives, being all children of the same supreme deity, Jupiter/Zeus, the 
allegory of the Logos and nature in which all humans share in the same way.116 


With all this, Persius did not question the institution of slavery, nor is he reported to have renounced 
owning slaves or possessing wealth. He probably had many slaves; he came from a rich and noble 
Etruscan family. He learnt Stoic philosophy from Annaeus Cornutus, who in Persius’ Satire 5 is 
depicted with affection and reverence. 117 


Juvenal was an author of satires like Persius, but less of a philosopher.118 However, there are 
demonstrable Stoic elements that he picks up in his Satires, also linking Cynicism with Stoicism 
(Satire 13), given the common development of themes in the so-called Stoic-Cynic diatribe. In 
Satire 13 he often refers to famous Stoic philosophers and doctrines, showing an agreement with 
them. For instance, he proscribes vengeance and to this end adduces Chrysippus’ precepts, in 
addition to those of Socrates and Thales. Also, in Satire 15 he admires the teachings of Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, concerning the sacrifice of one’s life for a higher ideal, and deems only those 
who have not yet been reached by the Stoic doctrine excused for going against this principle. 


Juvenal, indeed, shares many teachings with the Stoic school and Stoicizing popular philosophy, 
such as the identification of virtue with life according to nature; the distinction between real and 
apparent goods; the identification of the true good with moral good and virtue; the ideal of self- 
sufficiency; confidence in divine providence; the excellence of a moral and spiritual worship of the 
divine; authentic freedom as freedom from passions; and true nobility as moral nobility and 
righteousness. Nor does Juvenal apparently support teachings that are at odds with the Stoic ones. 
In Satire 2, Juvenal represents the Stoics as a model of virtue; in particular he mentions Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus. At the beginning of Satire 13, Juvenal describes Stoicism as ‘that wisdom which 
overcomes fortune’, ‘great’, whose precepts are written in ‘sacred books’. Moreover, like 
Musonius, he insists that one should not simply study philosophy bookishly, but rather apply 
philosophical teachings in one’s life, and use life itself as a teacher.119 


Among the Stoic themes that Juvenal developed, that of self-sufficiency (autarkeia) was prominent. 
As I have mentioned, theoretically it had a bearing (p.57) on one’s renunciation of slave ownership 
and possibly also of wealth, but in practice not necessarily. In Satire 14, where he devotes a long 
tirade to the denunciation of love for money and possessions, Juvenal singles out Diogenes the 
Cynic, whom Musonius also admired, as a paradigm of self-sufficiency, detachment from false 
goods, and control of his own passions. I have already commented on the contradictory nature of 
ancient sources concerning the question whether Diogenes owned a slave or not. It is difficult to 
determine whether Juvenal considered Diogenes a slave owner; probably he did not, but he does not 
touch upon this point. What is clearer is that he, like Seneca, disapproved of owners’ cruelty against 
their slaves. He sketches impressive scenes in this connection, such as that of the mistress who 
punishes and tortures her slaves without reason (Satire 6), or that of the master who, with his 
inhuman treatment of his own slaves, has transformed his house into Phalaris’ court (Satire 14). 


In Satire 14, Juvenal affirms a principle that was supported by the Stoics: it never happens that 
nature says one thing and wisdom, that is, philosophy, something else. Nature is the only measure 
of our necessities—that is, eliminating hunger, thirst, and cold—according to the teaching of 
Socrates, the Stoics, Diogenes the Cynic, and Epicurus. Nature is also the norm of virtue, since a 
life according to nature is virtuous. And virtue, in turn, immediately brings about happiness. For 
Juvenal, too, just as for Persius, the only good one should both offer to the gods and ask the gods 
for is a mind free from passions, which means both virtuous and wise (Satire 10). 


Exactly like Persius in Satire 6, so also does Juvenal in Satire 8 proclaim that true nobility is moral 
nobility, not nobility of birth. In nature what is noble is what fits its specific aim; in the case of the 
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human being, this aim is virtue and righteousness. Persius remarked that, if one goes back some 
generations, each person is a ‘child of unknown parents’; likewise Juvenal, thinking of the people of 
every kind, including shepherds and thieves, by whom Romulus’ Rome was populated according to 
legend, states that the ancestors of even the noblest Romans are to be found among such people. 
Like Persius, moreover, in Satire 14 Juvenal teaches that passions—greed and avarice in 
particular—are immoderate and limitless by nature, because establishing a limit is proper to reason 
and is a sign of freedom from passions. However, there is no evidence that Juvenal renounced 
wealth or slave ownership. 120 


Hierocles the Stoic was roughly a contemporary of Juvenal.121 His works, Elements of Ethics 
(H@tky oto1yei@otc) and On Appropriate Acts (Ilepi tév « (p.58) a8nKOvt@v), revolve around Stoic 
ethics. The latter may have included the sections on marriage and household management preserved 
by Stobaeus.122 The Elements deal with the Stoic theory of ‘appropriation/familiarization’ 
(oiksiwotc), from its beginning in every individual at birth, including baby animals, to the more 
complex social or deontological oixkeiwoic, which is peculiar to human beings and relates to ethical 
values. Among the latter, appropriate acts (ka@Kovta), belonging to ‘preferable indifferent things’, 
are foremost: these are treated in the Stobaean excerpts from Hierocles’ treatise On Appropriate 
Acts. 123 


Here, several kinds of interpersonal relationships were discussed, each involving its own 
appropriate acts: appropriate behaviour toward one’s parents, the gods, one’s country, one’s 
siblings, or one’s spouse. In one of these excerpts, the treatment of slaves comes briefly to the fore: 


For pretty much every role, this argument is sound: that the treatment of anyone is clear from 
supposing that one is oneself that person and that that person is oneself. For, in fact, a person would 
treat a household slave [oikéty] well, if he considered how he would think the other should behave 
toward himself, if the other were the master and he himself the slave [Sod oc]. And the argument is 
similar for parents in respect to children and children in respect to parents and, in a word, for all in 
respect to all.124 


It is clear that Hierocles invoked mildness, gentleness, and the application of the (far more general) 
golden rule in an owner’s treatment of his or her slaves. Like most or all Stoics, he does not seem to 
have been concerned with the abolition of slavery. 


Epictetus, who lived between the end of the first and the beginning of the second century CE, was a 
slave himself for a while, as he declares in his Diatribes (1.9.29; 1.19.21). It seems that his owner 
was not a follower of Stoic recommendations of mildness toward one’s slaves. According to the 
second-century Middle Platonist Celsus, his master even broke his leg by twisting it.125 Together 
with Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus is the last great Roman Stoic. Unlike Seneca, he wrote in Greek, 
just as Marcus did. He was the disciple of the aforementioned Stoic Musonius, who lived in the age 
of Nero, and, like Epictetus himself, was the author of diatribes. Their diatribes were written down 
by their disciples: Lucius was the redactor of those of Musonius, and Arrianus of those of Epictetus. 


(p.59) In his revisitation of Stoic ethics, Epictetus emphasized the distinction between ‘what 
depends on us’ (ta €&’ Hiv), that is, on the agent’s moral choices, and ‘what does not depend on 
us’ (ta oDK E—’ Hpiv).126 It is clear that legal slavery and freedom fall under the latter category and 
thus have no relevance to Stoic ethics. What has the utmost importance is moral slavery or freedom, 
which ‘depends on us’. Epictetus, who had experienced legal slavery himself, was so indifferent to 
it as to remark that, as a matter of fact, it was often better to be a slave than to be manumitted and 
then find oneself in such poverty as to need to flatter many new masters instead of only one.127 
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Like Seneca, but also like Persius, Epictetus too emphasizes the shared kinship of all human beings, 
slaves and free. What he stresses more is the common paternity of Zeus—the supreme divinity, 
identified with the Logos and the Pneuma that permeates the cosmos—as the grounds for this 
general kinship by nature. So in 1.13 he addresses a slave owner and admonishes him that his slaves 
are in fact his kin: ‘Can’t you remember who you are, and over whom you have power? They are 
your relatives, your siblings by nature [G4deA@av vost]: they too are children of Zeus.’ 


Epictetus too, like virtually all Stoics, rejects Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery: slaves by nature 
are not slaves, but humans just like their owners. In the same passage, he makes it clear that slavery 
proceeds from the laws of dead human beings, not from those of the living gods. He reminds a slave 
owner that he is a slave himself, meaning a moral slave enslaved to passions, and that his legal slave 
is in fact his ‘sibling’, because he has Zeus as father, who is the common Father of all. Epictetus 
also seems to hint at the idea that human beings are slaves of the deities (4.1.12-14). Such 
enslavement to the divine—a concept that was particularly developed by Jewish and Christian 
authors—was clearly consistent with perfect moral freedom achieved by reason. 


Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the last great imperial Stoic, socially and economically was at the 
opposite end of the hierarchy with respect to Epictetus. As an emperor, Marcus could hardly eschew 
slave ownership and wealth. However, he is consistently depicted by sources as practising 
asceticism to some degree. He himself declares his gratitude to his teacher Diognetus for teaching 
him to lie down on a simple bed and a skin.128 He also thanks his mother for teaching him 
‘simplicity of life, far from the way of living of the rich’, and his preceptor for teaching him ‘the 
capacity for enduring labours and needing very little’.129 These were Cynic-Stoic ideals to which 
Musonius would have subscribed too, especially labour, m6voc, and self-sufficiency, adtapKeta. 


(p.60) Marcus studied Epictetus’ notes, which were transmitted to him by Rusticus.130 According 
to the Historia Augusta (Vita Marci 2.6), from his youth, since he was 12, Marcus had been wearing 
the traditional philosophical pallium and had adopted an austere lifestyle. Like most Stoics, 
however, Marcus is not known for having renounced slave ownership or having rejected the 
institution of slavery, although he did limit the use of his wealth by virtue of an ascetic lifestyle. 


Epicureanism: Moral Slavery and the Admission of Legal Slaves at School 

Like the Stoics, Epicurus (270 BCE), the founder of the materialistic and immanentistic Epicurean 
school—another Socratic school—seems to have been far more concerned with moral slavery than 
with juridical slavery. Yet, he was a ‘democratic’ thinker, and the Epicureans, like the Stoics, 
admitted legal slaves, as well as women, at school: they too rejected Aristotle’s theory of the 
‘natural’ inferiority of slaves, women, and barbarians. Epicurus is even reported to have had a slave 
himself, Mys, who was also a philosopher. 131 


In his Letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus is polemicizing against both popular belief in myths 
concerning deities and against the Stoic physical necessity. He states that it is better to follow 
traditional religious myths than to serve physical necessity as a slave (SovAgvetv).132 Likewise 
Epicurus in a letter denounces enslavement (SovAevovta) to customs and opinions as opposed to 
philosophical truths.133 The same idea of enslavement to opinions is attested for the Epicureans 
also by Sextus Empiricus, apropos of babies who are ‘not yet enslaved to opinions’.134 Philodemus 
puts forward an opposition between slaves and free people as a moral opposition: some kinds of 
rhythm and music imitate free characters, others servile characters, dovA@v Kai avecev0Epwv.135 


Like some Stoics, some Epicureans too wrote treatises On Anger in which violence against slaves 
was discouraged, albeit more with a view to the owners’ moral progress than to the welfare of the 
slaves themselves. Philodemus composed one such treatise (De ira, Hepi opyiic), where moreover 
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he called attention to the dangerous acts of rebellion that slaves, dotAot, sometimes perpetrated, 
such as killing their masters, or their relatives, burning their houses, or destroying their property: 
all this as a result of their masters’ anger, undeserved punishments, accusations, threats, and so 
on.136 





(p.61) However, in On Property Management, besides recommending abstinence from exploitation 
of one’s slaves through inhuman or indecent acts, or cruel punishments, Philodemus also introduced 
the idea of the slave owner as a teacher of virtue to his slaves. In this way, slaves were recognized 
to be more than tools or animals, but human beings capable of virtue. This view was emphasized by 
the Stoics, too. Likewise, the principle that one should teach virtue to one’s slaves, anticipated by 
Plato, as we have seen, could provide a healthy corrective to the widespread complaint in antiquity 
about slaves’ supposed morally faulty nature.137 The way of moral education was an alternative to 
suggesting repressive measures and the use of threats and violence. 


Not even Philodemus or the Epicureans in general, however, were concerned with the abolition of 
the very institution of slavery. This apparently was because, like the Stoics, they laid much more 
emphasis on moral enslavement, especially enslavement to false opinions (the Stoics insisted more 
on enslavement to passions). 


Scepticism: No Interest in Asceticism or in the Abolition of Slavery 


Among the Hellenistic philosophical schools, besides the Stoic, Epicurean, Academic, and 
Peripatetic schools, it is necessary to consider Scepticism as well. Sextus Empiricus is the most 
famous and prolific exponent of this philosophical current and the author of Pyrrhonian Outlines 
(Pyrrhoniae Hypotyposeis), alluding to the ancient Sceptic Pyrrho (fc.270 BCE), and of a 
monumental Against Mathematicians or Against the Learned (Adversus mathematicos). 


In a passage of the former work, 3.211, Sextus is comparing different laws and customs from 
different countries, in order to show their relativity. So he contrasts the slavish subjection of 
children to their fathers among the Romans with the lack of subjection among other peoples. He 
remarks that the slavish submission of Roman children is something that other peoples would 
regard as tyrannical: ‘The legislators of the Romans order that children be subject to, and slaves of 
[vmoxEtpiovs Kai SovAOUG], their fathers, and that not the children themselves, but their fathers own 
the children’s substances, until the latter acquire freedom as though they were slaves bought with 
money [Kata Tov APyvpwvyntovc]. Now, among other peoples this is refused as tyrannical.’ 


Sextus also reflects on the slavish condition, that is, the situation of submission of an entire city: 
‘Sostratus, Antiochus’ pantomimic dancer, after the king had subjected Priene, his city, was forced 
to dance the freedom dance (p.62) during the symposium, but he objected that it was not honourable 
for him to dance freedom while his homeland was enslaved [SovAevovonc]. This is why that city 
was set free.’ 138 This is political slavery, different from both moral and legal slavery. 


Unlike the Epicureans or the Stoics, these Sceptics did not insist on moral slavery as enslavement to 
false beliefs or passions, perhaps also because Sceptics had no philosophical truths to oppose to 
false beliefs. What emerges from the analysis of these passages and of ancient Scepticism in general 
is that these philosophers were uninterested in the abolition of slavery and social injustice, as well 
as in asceticism, thereby in a way reinforcing e contrario the hypothesis that there was a connection 
between the two. I shall point out in the continuation of this monograph that some Jewish and 
Christian ascetics, and possibly some ‘pagan’ ascetic philosophers, had different ideas and 
practices, deemed slavery and social injustice wrong, and refused to keep slaves. 
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Neoacademics to Middle Platonists and Neoplatonists: Aristotelian to Stoic Influence, and 
Asceticism 

Cicero, a Neoacademic and at the same time an admirer of Stoicism,139 who lived at the end of 
Rome’s Republic, is of incalculable importance for having transposed Greek philosophy and 
philosophical vocabulary into Latin and into Roman culture. In a fragment from Book 3 of his lost 
Republic (De republica), which was inspired by Plato’s own Republic, Cicero distinguished a kind 
of slavery which is just from one that is unjust. The latter is ‘when those who are able to govern 
themselves are found under the control of another’ (Rep. 3.38). Fragmentary evidence is always 
difficult to interpret; one could, however, suppose that for Cicero—a slave owner himself—the only 
kind of just slavery would be when mentally impaired people are entrusted to other, mentally 
superior people, who can tell them what to do. This reminds readers of Aristotle’s justification of 
‘natural slavery’ on the grounds that it is beneficial to slaves themselves, regarded as mentally and 
volitionally impaired. But when a person is not so, Cicero indicates, slavery is unjust. 


Cicero actually used the principle that slavery is beneficial to ‘natural slaves’, specifically in the 
presentation of the case for Roman ‘imperialism’ in Republic, Book 3. Here it was argued that 
political enslavement of some peoples to Rome was beneficial to these peoples.140 By nature the 
best must rule over the worse, (p.63) to the benefit of the latter. Different kinds of rule were 
distinguished: ‘the mind rules over the body as a king over his subjects or a father over his children; 
but over lust as a master over his slaves.’ The latter is unequivocally presented as the harshest kind 
of rule and is assimilated to the control that reason should exercise over passions—hence the 
implicit assimilation of masters to rational people and slaves to passionate people, which was a 
commonplace in antiquity and was justified ‘philosophically’ by Aristotle. 


When Platonism abandoned the sceptic streak of the Academy, what emerged at the beginning of 
the imperial age was the so-called Middle Platonism. I shall analyse later, in the second part of this 
chapter, a Jewish thinker who is close to Middle Platonism: Philo of Alexandria. His position 
toward slavery will prove to be pervasively influenced by Stoicism. But what about attitudes toward 
slavery in ‘pagan’ Middle Platonists and their heirs, from Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus onward, 
the Neoplatonists? They do not seem to have specific theories concerning juridical slavery and its 
justice or legitimacy. However, for the Middle Platonists most evidence is fragmentary; so, again, 
we cannot rely safely on an argumentum ex silentio. All one can gather is that, on the one hand, the 
general trend in Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism seems to be an interest in moral and spiritual 
slavery and freedom. 


On the other hand, many of these thinkers embraced some form of asceticism, and praised ascetics; 
suffice it to think of Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, and his treatise On Abstinence,141 or 
Plotinus himself in Porphyry’s portrait, or later Proclus, as depicted in Marinus’ biography. Their 
asceticism is not too dissimilar from the philosophical asceticism of the Christian Middle- 
Neoplatonist Origen as portrayed by Pamphilus and Eusebius, but sometimes it regarded more food 
and drink, sleep and continence, impassivity, and the like, than renunciation of possessions. 


However, Porphyry also praised Pythagorean communities where, according to him, all possessions 
were held in common.142 And in Letter to Marcella 6—7 he remarks that ‘a life of ease leads to 
forgetfulness and is conducive to estrangement and sleep’, while ‘the blessed road to the gods’ 
entails ‘hard work and steadfastness’. It has also been remarked by Gillian Clark that (p.64) 
Neoplatonists such as Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, albeit often exhorting their followers to 
withdraw from society and its obligations, nevertheless fulfilled most of their social duties.143 At 
any rate, some rich philosophers did not renounce keeping slaves and preferred, like Seneca, to 
stress the human dignity and moral freedom of slaves, instead of setting them free or theorizing the 
abolition of slavery as an institution. On the other hand, there are also Neoplatonic ascetics, like 
Plotinus, who would seem to have given up possessions and slave ownership. 
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Let me substantiate my claims with some proofs, chosen from among the imperial Platonists who 
have something to say about slavery and poverty: the Middle Platonist and Neopythagorean 
Numenius of Apamea of Syria, the Latin Middle Platonist Apuleius, and Plotinus, the first great 
Neoplatonist, as well as some later Platonists. 


Numenius, in the second century CE, allegorized both Plato’s dialogues and the Bible; Origen, the 
Christian philosopher and theologian of the late second and early third centuries, praised him highly 
and read his works assiduously, as Porphyry attests. 144 Interestingly, Numenius was also one of the 
favourite readings of Plotinus, to such an extent that the latter was accused of plagiarizing 
Numenius. Plotinus had to be defended by a disciple of his, Amelius, who wrote a treatise on the 
differences between Numenius and Plotinus. Origen quotes Numenius four times in his work 
against the ‘pagan’ Middle Platonist Celsus.145 Origen attests that Numenius, out of desire for 
learning, wanted to examine the Jewish-Christian Scriptures, and was interested in them as 
susceptible to allegorical interpretation, and not full of odd ideas (Cels. 4.51). Origen in the same 
passage notes that Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher and an exegete of Plato, in many passages 
of his works quoted Moses’ and the prophets’ writings and offered allegorical interpretations of 
them, which Origen deemed ‘very likely’, for example in the works Hoopoe, On Numbers, and On 
Place. In the third book of his On the Good, Numenius also cited a story concerning Jesus, without 
mentioning his name, and interpreted it allegorically. 


Numenius inspired Origen in both exegesis and theology.146 Numenius’ allegorical reading of the 
Bible parallels his exegesis of Plato, in which, among other things, he associated the myth of Er 
with Homer’s representation of the underworld in the Odyssey. Due to his allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture, Origen valued Numenius more than Celsus, who, like Porphyry, didn’t admit (p.65) of 
any allegorical interpretation of the Bible,147 because he deemed it deprived of philosophical truths 
to be discovered through allegoresis.148 


In fragment 26.7 Des Places,149 Numenius is speaking of the demiurge: ‘He created everything by 
means of an autonomous action [dv avtovupyiac], not because he praised self-sufficiency 
[avté&pKetav], nor because he was poor [zevia], nor because he lacked slaves [axopia sovA@v]. For 
he possessed a great many slaves [dodA01 Omo00010dv].’ The slaves of the demiurge are inferior 
deities or demons, although the demiurge created everything directly. This was an object of debate 
within Middle Platonism, but what is relevant to the present investigation is that Numentus’ 
discussion here does not affect the issue of legal slavery, since the slaves mentioned are not human 
beings. However, it is significant that Numenius connects the lack of slaves and voluntary poverty 
with the choice of self-sufficiency, adtdpKeia, a typical philosophical—especially Stoic-Cynic— 
and ascetic ideal. This further reinforces the link between asceticism (including philosophical 
asceticism), voluntary poverty, and the rejection of slavery, which will emerge more and more 
clearly from the present investigation. 


An example of an allegorical interpretation by Numenius, related again to the issue of slavery, is 
found in fragment 31 Des Places, from an uncertain work, but transmitted by Porphyry in his own 
allegorical treatise On the Cave of the Nymphs (De antro Nympharum). Porphyry is reporting the 
teaching of both Numenius and Cronius, another Middle Platonist with whose ideas Origen was 
acquainted as well. Numenius is interpreting the Roman feast of the Saturnalia (Kpovia), noting that 
in those days slaves dressed like free persons (tovc dovA0vG EAEvOEPHV CynLWATA) and everybody 
shared everything with everybody else. Now, according to Numenius, this has an allegorical 
meaning in reference to the restoration of the souls:150 “The one who instituted this feast wanted to 
signify [aivigapévov] that by this gate of heaven [sc. the gate of Capricorn, holy to Saturn-Kronos], 
those who are now slaves because of their incarnation [61% Tv yéveow doddAot] are liberated 
[éAev8epodvtat] thanks to the feast of Saturn and the house of Saturn above: they revive and ascend 
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toward self-generation.’ Numenius’ interest does not focus on legal slaves, but on what they 
represent; he is far more concerned with the enslavement of (p.66) souls to passions (a theme 
common to Stoicism, too) and a body (a more specifically Platonic motif). The liberation of which 
Numenius speaks in this fragment is not a juridical emancipation, but the liberation of souls from 
the bodies in which they are imprisoned. 


Apuleius, a second-century Middle Platonist and a novelist with no sympathy for Christianity,151 
followed some form of asceticism and exalted poverty, or simplicity of life,152 as the companion of 
philosophy and promoter of continence: ‘Poverty has been for a long time the companion of 
philosophy [paupertas olim philosophiae uernacula est], frugal, simple, able to do with little, secure 
possession against wealth...She neither wants nor can have the enjoyments of the belly and of sex. 
It is rather those who have been brought up in riches that use to commit such turpitudes...The same 
poverty also founded from the beginning the power [imperium] of the Roman people.’ 153 


There is no record, however, of Apuleius’ own living in poverty or renouncing keeping slaves, as 
his birth and education also suggest.154 He also married a well-to-do widow, who will have owned 
slaves too. Moreover, his remark that frugality founded Roman ‘imperialism’ (to use an 
anachronistic term) and his endorsement of this policy also indicate approval of the most massive 
source of slaves at that time: those coming from conquered countries. 


Plotinus, the first remarkable exponent of Neoplatonism, was a disciple of Ammonius Saccas, the 
Alexandrian philosopher who was also the teacher of Origen.155 He was an ascetic, had no 
property, and lived in the house of a matrona, Gemina, in Rome. He did not marry, did not eat 
animals or even take medications produced from animals, and in general ate and slept little.156 
Castricius, the dedicatee of Porphyry’s De abstinentia, had estates in Campania by which he 
provided for Plotinus, who, as I have mentioned, had no possessions of his own. One can safely 
surmise that he owned no slaves either; however, Gemina possessed slaves, who probably served 
Plotinus, too, in menial tasks. His asceticism was certainly different from that of Crates, who lived 
in the streets with his wife. And there is no evidence in his Enneads (Enneades, prepared for 
publication by his disciple Porphyry, who is also responsible for the titles of the treatises) that 
Plotinus criticized slavery as an institution, since he only speaks of slavery metaphorically. 


Plotinus’ prevalent interest in the moral and spiritual meaning of slavery and freedom is well 
exemplified by his quotation and interpretation of Plato’s Phaedrus 256B3 in Enneades 1.8.4.7: the 
rational soul must ‘enslave’ (p.67) (6ovA@odpEvol), that is, submit, the irrational faculties, which 
are ‘the receptacle of evil’. This has nothing to do with legal slavery, but is a figurative application 
of the concept, and one typical of Platonism. In Enneades 6.8.1.28 Plotinus is reasoning in terms of 
moral slavery within a reflection about what is in our control (€9’ niv). This is the case when 
moral subjects are not enslaved (dovAEbovtEc) to fate, necessities, and passions. In this case, the 
notion of ‘what depends on us’ coincides with what depends on our will, literally what serves our 
will or is enslaved to our will (6 ti BovAnost SovAsve1). Voluntary is all that which is not forced by 
violence and is accompanied by awareness; what depends on us is what we are masters (kUptot) to 
do.157 


On other occasions, the idea of ‘being a slave of’, ‘being dependent on’, ‘being subordinate to’ (all 
expressed by dovAevetv) works at the cosmological or metaphysical level, such as in Enneades 
3.1.2.17. After refuting atomistic materialism, Plotinus goes on to observe that, even if one posits 
non-atomic principles (apyat) for all beings, if these principles are bodies, beings will ‘inevitably be 
enslaved [dovAgvet] to the necessity [avay«n] that comes from them’, namely the supposed bodily 
principles. In Enneades 5.5.9.17, too, Plotinus is speaking of slavery and mastery in a metaphysical 
sense; he argues that, if the first principle were constrained in some way, and therefore limited by 
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something else, it would be enslaved to (SovAsbwv), that is, dependent on, inferior and posterior 
realities. 


In Enneades 6.1.6.10, Plotinus is reflecting on the (Aristotelian) category of relation, T0 mpdc T1, and 
is investigating pairs of terms joined in a relation. Among the examples adduced by him, there are 
the relations between father and son, master and slave (Sgoz6tov dovAov), similar and dissimilar, 
equal and unequal, active and passive. In Enneades 6.8.12.19, Plotinus observes that the One, which 
is Superior to essence and has made essence something free (€Aev8epov), by its own nature is able to 
make free and can be called ‘generator of freedom’ (éAev8eponotdv). If this be the case, Plotinus 
asks, to what would it be enslaved (SodAov ein)? Perhaps to its essence? But essence is posterior to 
it and is free thanks to it. The supreme Good does not depend on fortunes, whereas all things in our 
experience are slaves of fortunes, in the sense that they are subject to chance.158 Indeed, the Good 
has all things submitted to it, as slaves (Sota, Enn. 6.8.16.10). The One, beyond all, is alone really 
free, being enslaved (SovAsdov) to absolutely nothing, not even itself.159 


Sometimes, however, Plotinus does reflect on legal slaves, not to determine whether the institution 
of slavery is just or unjust, let alone whether it should be abolished or not, but rather in the broader 
context of theodicy, the question of divine justice. Plotinus asks whether it is right that some people 
are born slaves and others masters, and in Enneades 3.2.13 he answers by means of (p.68) Plato’s 
doctrine of metensomatosis. Thus, for instance, those who in preceding cycles were bad masters 
(kaKoi dgom0ta1) will later become slaves (dodAo1), and ‘this condition is helpful to them’, 
ovugopov. The last remark is reminiscent of Aristotle’s idea that for ‘natural slaves’ it is best to 
have a master who tells them what to do and controls them, since they are unable to decide for 
themselves and control themselves. 


But Plotinus does not believe in a category of natural slaves, given that such situations change over 
the cycles in accordance with the moral development of each person. Plotinus’ view, in this respect, 
is similar to that of Origen, who, albeit disproving metensomatosis, left for rational creatures 
(Aoytkd) not just the interval of this earthly life, but whole aeons, to develop morally and spiritually. 
The condition of each one in a given aeon depends on its conduct in the preceding aeon, and not on 
its nature, which is the same for all rational beings.160 Both Plotinus and Origen were reasoning 
with theodicy on their minds. 


The same argument as for slavery is adduced by Plotinus immediately afterwards for poverty, 
which he associates with slavery as an instance of social inequality that he must account for. Those 
who in an anterior cycle used their wealth (aAovt@) badly will become poor (zévytés), but Plotinus 
immediately comments that ‘for virtuous people being poor is not a misfortune’ (aya0oic odK 
dovMPOpoV mévyoww eivat). What Plotinus concludes is that ‘it is certainly not the case that one is a 
slave by chance [kata ovvtvyiav SodAov], or is made prisoner as a result of an accident’.161 It 
would therefore seem that slaves deserve to be slaves given their behaviour in a previous cycle; 
however, bad slave owners are warned that, unless they reform themselves, they will become slaves 
in turn in a future cycle. As Origen also taught, everything depends on one’s moral choices, not on 
one’s ‘nature’ or on blind chance. 


Like Plato, Origen, and Gregory Nyssen, Plotinus in Enneades 6.8.4.11 understands that only the 
agent who chooses the Good is free; choosing evil is never actually free: it is enslavement. One is 
not free when there is compulsion coming from the outside () avayxn &&@8ev), or just if one serves 
one’s nature, even without serving (SovAevetv) anything external. Only a being that adheres to the 
Good voluntarily (€kovoiov) and in full awareness (€i5@c) is really free. What is involuntary, on the 
contrary, is a detachment from the Good and coming close to a state of compulsion. Plotinus 
describes this as a slavish condition, because one is turned not toward one’s own good, but toward 
something else. Therefore, a nature that is simple (G@7Aj) is necessarily also free, since there is no 
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dualism between its nature and its action. This is why Plotinus concludes that, if the Intellect turns 
toward the Good, it becomes (p.69) freer and freer and more and more powerful (uG@AAov TO é7’ 
ADT Kai TO EAEvDEPOV). 


Then in Enneades 6.8.5 Plotinus turns to the soul and its relation to virtue. He recalls Plato’s 
definition of virtue as something that admits of no master,162 which Clement, Origen, and Gregory 
Nyssen quoted many times. Plotinus asks whether virtue is in those who choose it voluntarily 
(BovAnGeiot kai EAopEvotic), or, when it is present in people, virtue builds up freedom and power (to 
Erev0Epov Kai TO E—’Liv), and does not allow these persons to be enslaved (So0A0vc) to the things 
of which they were slaves beforehand. Plotinus’ ethical intellectualism—parallel to that of Origen 
and Nyssen—emerges from his conclusion: virtue is a kind of second intellect, a habit that 
transforms the soul into intellect.163 This transformation was a desideratum for Origen as well, and 
was later theorized by Evagrius. 164 It also entails that the soul becomes less of a slave and freer. 


Thus, in Enneades 6.8.6.23 Plotinus can describe virtue itself as a kind of intellect (vodv twa), and 
warns that one should not count together with it the passions that are subjugated as slaves 
(sovAw@@Eévta), or limited by reason, since passions are closer to the body, whereas what is free (tO 
€Asv0Epov) is immaterial. When the intellect turns toward the Good, it is absolutely free, otherwise 
it is enslaved. 


For Plotinus this is the worst kind of slavery. However, even if there is no record that he ever 
attacked the institution of slavery, Plotinus, as a rather radical ascetic, seems to have rejected legal 
slavery, at least personally, and to have owned no slaves, just as he owned no property. This would 
be in line with Plotinus’ delineation of civic virtues in Enneades 6.8.39.5: where there is injustice, 
to set things straight, and where there is poverty, to display liberality. His disciple Rogatianus gave 
up slaves and wealth upon embracing asceticism (Porph. Vit.Plot. 7). 


Porphyry (+303 CE) was a disciple of Plotinus and perhaps, for a while, a disciple of Origen in 
Caesarea or Tyre. If we credit the Suda, Origen died in Tyre, Porphyry’s very homeland.165 
Porphyry’s thought seems indeed to have been deeply influenced by both Plotinus and Origen.166 
His ideas about slavery are no exception. 


Porphyry, for instance, speaks of moral slavery as the soul’s enslavement to passions, reporting the 
argument of his adversaries, who criticized abstinence from meat: ‘If we avoid a food—they say— 
we have enslaved ourselves to the passion of fear [E60vAMOnLEV TH TOD POBov TaOHLaTI]’.167 This 
is the kind of (p.70) moral slavery that the Stoics had already denounced. This concept returns in 
Porphyry’s letter to his wife Marcella on asceticism, 34: ‘Reason should expel from us the 
tremendous and godless masters [deom6tac]’ that are passions. ‘For it is worse to be a slave 
[SovAsvetwv] of passions than of tyrants; it is impossible to be free if one is prey [kpatovpEvov] to 
passions. Indeed, as many passions are in the soul, so many are also its cruel masters [®poi 
deonotat].” This representation of passions as tyrants who enslave people reminds one of Persius 
and is likely to rest on common lore, probably Stoic. 


Even the piece of advice conceming the behaviour of a slave owner toward his or her slaves is in 
line with the Stoic teaching on slavery, but also with Plato’s recommendation to treat one’s slaves 
with the utmost justice: ‘Endeavour not to treat your slaves with injustice [oikétac déuKceiv], nor 
punish them out of anger.’168 Similarly, the Stoic paradox that the virtuous person is free and the 
fool is a slave returns in Porphyry’s Sentences that Lead to Intelligible Realities: ‘Every 
vicious/foolish life is full of slavery and impiety, and for this reason it is godless and unjust.’ 169 


A less Stoic and more Platonic perspective is found in De abstinentia 4.13. The question at stake is 
the liberation of the soul from enslavement to the fleshly body: ‘Once the souls have been liberated 
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from the chains of the flesh, as though they had got rid of a long enslavement [LWaxpdc dovAsiac], 
then they rejoice and are lifted upwards.’ Asceticism and philosophy in Neoplatonism had as their 
goal exactly the liberation of the soul from this enslavement. 


Porphyry’s De abstinentia, which argued against killing and eating animals, has been described by 
Gillian Clark as offering ‘an extreme and isolationist version of philosophical asceticism.’ 170 
Porphyry himself practised philosophical asceticism, married only late, and had no children of his 
own; he might have remained celibate in marriage.171 He draws on Theophrastus especially in De 
abstinentia 2—3, where he invokes piety and justice as grounds for abstinence from animals; in 3.25 
he reports Theophrastus’ view of the natural relationship between humans and animals.172 He also 
offers an anthropological-ascetic reason for abstaining from meat in 1.38: this obnubilates the soul 
(something similar was maintained also by Musonius) and ‘thickens’ the chain that ties together 
soul and body. The goal of philosophy, instead, is to make this chain thinner and thinner. In De 
abstinentia 1.30-38 Porphyry maintains that philosophy is incompatible with participation in 
politics, its intrigues, bribes, scandals, and dinner parties. This position resembles the Epicurean 
one, but Porphyry’s motivations are somewhat different. 


(p.71) As examples of abstinence, Porphyry cited Egyptian priests, the Essenes among the Jews, the 
Magi in Persia, and the Brahmans (and Samanaeans) in India.173 Among these ascetics, at least the 
Essenes—as I have anticipated in the Introduction and we shall see in the second half of this 
chapter—renounced keeping slaves and overtly condemned slavery as an institution.174 However, 
in the case of Porphyry and of other Neoplatonists, asceticism does not seem to have meant the 
renunciation of one’s possessions, but rather abstinence from some foods, temperance, and other 
practices.175 This suggests that Porphyry’s asceticism probably did not entail renunciation of slave 
ownership. 


Iamblichus was a contemporary of Porphyry, also a Neoplatonist, and a supporter of theurgy and 
cultic acts as a universal method for the purification of souls—a point about which Porphyry 
notoriously disagreed.176 In his Hortatory Discourse (Protrepticus) 29, Jamblichus uses the 
category of slavery metaphorically, in the context of an ontological hierarchy on the top of which sit 
the gods, and next the soul: ‘The more important and better realities are masters [Seom6Covta], the 
less important and worse are slaves [dodAa]. Therefore, the realities that are masters must be 
honoured more than those which are slaves. In this way, then, after the divinities, the soul must be 
honoured more than all other realities.” Iamblichus also speaks of slavery in the moral sense, as an 
enslavement to passions, or better, in a more Platonic than Stoic framework, as enslavement to the 
body, and to this effect he quotes Plato, Phaedo 66D, examined in Chapter 1: ‘It is because of the 
acquisition of possessions that all wars arise, and it is because of the body that we are forced to 
acquire possessions, enslaved as we are to the care of the body. And thus, due to all these things, we 
have no time for philosophy.’ 177 


In this passage it is interesting to note the opposition between possessions and philosophy. This 
principle should imply the rejection of all possessions by a philosopher, and this would be 
noteworthy, all the more so because it should also entail renunciation of slave ownership. It is not 
verifiable, however, whether Iamblichus gave up all possessions and slaves (just as we have seen 
that this was not the case with Plato). This would seem somewhat unlikely, if even Pythagoras, the 
ideal philosopher and ascetic and the inspirer of a good deal of Iamblichus’ works,178 is portrayed 
by IJamblichus himself as the owner (p.72) of a slave, Zalmoxis—although he did set Zalmoxis free 
(not unlike Diogenes, the model of autarkeia who, as I have mentioned, was sometimes reported to 
have owned a slave but to have renounced keeping him at a certain point): ‘Zalmoxis was a 
Thracian and became a slave [dobA0c] of Pythagoras. He listened to Pythagoras’ discourses, then he 
was set free [G@eQeic EAeD0Epoc] and arrived among the Getes.’179 
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It must be said, however, that in this case being a slave of Pythagoras seems to coincide with being 
his disciple.180 Pythagoras, in Iamblichus’ portrait, is not one who enslaves people, but one who 
sets them free, not only legally, and not only philosophically and morally, but also politically: ‘They 
say that during his sojourn in Italy and Sicily, whenever he came across cities that were enslaved 
[SedovAMpEvac] to one another, some having been so for many years, others having become so only 
recently, he filled them with a spirit of freedom [@povypatoc éAev8Epiov]...He abolished tyrannies, 
gave an order to republics that were upset, gave freedom to cities that were formerly reduced to 
slavery [éAev8epiav te ano SovdAsiac], had illegality cease, put an end to arrogance and corruption, 
and prevented corrupt and tyrannical men from power.’181 It is not stated, however, that 
Pythagoras, Iamblichus’ model of philosophy, abolished legal slavery in his political activity. It 
seems therefore that for Iamblichus philosophy itself has as its task to infuse spiritual freedom and 
to eliminate moral and political slavery, but apparently not legal slavery. 


Emperor Julian, in the middle of the fourth century CE, was an admirer of Iamblichus. I have 
already pointed out, speaking of the Cynics, that in Oration 6 Julian reported a poem by Crates, in 
which the latter described his choice of poverty as significantly dictated by a desire for justice. 
Julian’s approval of this connection between voluntary poverty and justice sits well with his own 
concern for the poor and his asceticism. The sources portray a moderate man, committed to chastity 
(Ammianus 25.4.1), who recommended that ‘pagan’ priests be models of sobriety and restraint, and 
practise and encourage charity to help the poor (Letter 89).182 On the other hand, also as the head 
of the Roman Empire, Julian never questioned the legitimacy of the institution of slavery. 


Proclus, called Diadochus or Successor (412-485 CE), a disciple of Syrianus, was one of the last 
leaders of the Neoplatonic school of Athens, which was later closed by order of Justinian.183 He 
exerted a strong influence on Christian Neoplatonists such as Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite and, 
in the west, Boethius. He speaks (p.73) a great deal about slavery,184 but I limit myself to four 
significant examples. These illustrate how Proclus continues the Platonic school’s traditional 
interest in moral slavery, spiritual slavery, and the notion of slavery on a cosmic scale, rather than 
slavery as a social phenomenon, at the legal level, its justice or injustice, and its eradication or 
enforcement. 


Proclus, like the Stoics and like other Platonists, deprecates moral slavery, that is, one’s soul’s 
enslavement to passions.185 If a soul is enslaved (SovAsvovca) to these ‘most harsh masters’ 
(miKpotatav dSeonot@v), it is “deprived of all goods. For it is a slave [6ovAevet] of anger, desire, 
representations, sensations, material demons, and humans permeable to passions. Now, virtue by its 
nature liberates [néquKev éAev0Eepodv] from all these.’ An echo is also probably present here of 
Plato’s definition of virtue as ‘something that has no master’ (pet 5é Gdéom0TOV) in the myth of 
Er—a definition that was picked up and elaborated by a great Christian Platonist, Gregory Nyssen, 
as we shall see in Chapter 5. 


Proclus speaks like a Stoic when he declares that the virtuous and rational person is ‘noble and 
free’, while ‘the vicious person is a slave of everything, even if he should have power over 
everything’.186 Even an emperor, if morally bad, is a slave. Paradigms of virtue are the 
divinities,187 who are indeed free par excellence; serving (SovAsvovtec) them is for humans the 
greatest freedom, as Plato says in Symposium 184C6, here quoted by Proclus: ‘Plato says that this 
voluntary slavery [é8eAo0dovAsiav] is the greatest form of freedom [€\ev8epiav]’. For in this way we 
humans become similar to the deities. The motif of being God’s slave as the best possible state for a 
human being was widespread in Jewish and Christian literature too, as I shall soon show. 


Interestingly, Proclus, like Iamblichus, on the basis of Plato, Phaedo 66CD, associates the 
acquisition of money with being enslaved to the body and its desires: ‘As Plato says in his Phaedo, 
we are forced to acquire money/possessions [ta yprjuata| because of the body, being thus enslaved 
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to the body and its desires [SovAevovtEs TH CMLATL KAI Taic TOD GMpatoc émiOvpVIaIc].’188 The 
focus is again on moral slavery, which covetousness worsens. As a consequence, one would guess, 
GKTLOOUVN or renunciation of possessions enhances one’s moral freedom. 


Proclus himself, however, is not reported to have renounced his substantial possessions (attested to 
by Marinus in his biography of Proclus, 2), including his slaves. He rather practised some other 
forms of asceticism already typical of Platonist ascetics, such as hard work, sleep deprivation, 
abstinence from (p.74) meat and intercourse, fasting, temperance, and purifications.189 Due to his 
absorption in philosophy, Proclus neglected the care of his large patrimony inherited from his 
parents (Vita Procli 4), but did not give it up. Likewise he was kind to his slaves, but did not 
renounce keeping slaves (Vita Procli 17). 


Direct engagement with the question of the legitimacy of juridical slavery by Middle Platonists and 
Neoplatonists is thus apparently non-existent; much more attention is paid by these philosophers to 
moral and spiritual slavery (just as the Stoics were much more concerned with moral than with legal 
slavery). However, they are often reported to have chosen an ascetic lifestyle, and in some cases, for 
instance in Proclus’ and Iamblichus’ cases, they explicitly criticized material possessions and 
money as belonging to the care of the body, as opposed to that of the soul, and as a source of moral 
enslavement. Yet, only in very few cases, such as that of Plotinus, is renunciation of possessions 
documented. Plotinus may also have given up keeping slaves, although certainty on this point 
cannot be attained. 


In this case, one can again see a connection between asceticism and renunciation of possessions, of 
slave ownership, and of oppressing fellow humans. We shall soon see this connection more clearly 
at work in some ascetics in Hellenistic Judaism, and especially in early Christianity. 


Some Apparent Exceptions Especially among Stoics of the Imperial Period? 

From this investigation into the major classical, Hellenistic, and imperial philosophical schools, the 
only piece of evidence that emerges about philosophers who may have condemned slavery as an 
institution—perhaps apart from the sophists criticized by Aristotle—is Diogenes Laertius 7.122. 
Mastery (Seozoteia), defined as possessing a human being held in submission, was said by ‘the 
Stoics’ to be mavan. It is unclear, however, whether this means ‘evil’. BatdAoc was opposed to 
60@0c or ‘wise’ by the Stoics and also meant ‘morally despicable’ or ‘foolish’. It is not Kakév 
proper, which means ‘evil, wicked, morally bad’, although @atdioc can also signify ‘mean’ or ‘bad’. 
So, this report may imply the condemnation of legal slavery as bad, although no clarification is 
given as regards the arguments adduced to support this view. 


A disciple of the already analysed Stoic Musonius, Dio Chrysostom, lived in the second half of the 
first century CE and filled his orations with Stoic and Cynic themes, to the point that, although he 
was primarily a rhetorician, he can be regarded as a popular philosopher.190 Not only did Dio 
maintain, in (p.75) line with Stoicism, that people who are juridically slaves can well have a free 
soul, and people who are juridically free can have a slavish soul (Oration 15.29), and that virtue 
coincides with (moral) nobility or evyéveww, and freedom and vice with (moral) ignobility and 
slavery or dovAsia (Or. 15.31). Dio’s Oration 14, On Slavery and Freedom,191 where he insists on 
the negativity of moral slavery, is conventionally Stoic. His definition of freedom according to the 
common sense, ‘anyone who has the power to do whatever he or she wants is free’, is the same as 
Persius’.192 Persius in the above-mentioned Satire 5, On True Freedom, has the common sense say: 
‘Is anyone else free but the one who can live as he likes? If I can live as I want, am I not freer than 
Brutus?’, with reference to the champion of republican libertas. But Persius immediately has the 
Stoic object to this claim: ““Your argument is deficient”, the Stoic intervenes.” And Dio in turn 
corrects the same common-sense claim. For both of these Stoics defined true freedom as moral 
freedom from passions. 
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But Dio also claimed that slavery itself is unjust and against nature, and this based upon the same 
tenets as the Essenes’ condemnation of slavery—which I shall examine in the next subchapter 
devoted to ancient Judaism. Indeed, in Oration 15, the second devoted to freedom and slavery, Dio 
asserts that the ownership of humans as slaves is unjust (Gdika@c, 15.25). In 15.28 he insists that all 
ways of possessing a person by another person are certainly unjust (ov dika1oc), including slavery, 
which is not grounded in nature and is not ‘according to truth’ (kat’ dAnPeav). Isaj Nachov 
plausibly suggested Cynic roots for this position. 193 


It is worth noticing that the awareness that slavery has no justification in nature passed on to the 
reflection of Roman imperial jurists, such as Florentinus in the second century CE and Ulpian in the 
first half of the third. Their views are preserved in the later collection compiled under Justinian in 
the early sixth century, the Corpus of Civil Jurisprudence (Corpus iuris civilis). Florentinus is clear 
that slavery is ‘against nature’ and only a convention based on the ius gentium or jurisprudence of 
the nations,194 and Ulpian is no less clear that according to the ‘law of nature’ there are no slaves at 
all, but ‘all human beings are equal’; slavery exists only in tus civile, civil jurisprudence.195 None 
of these jurists, however, intended to abolish legal slavery. 


It also appears significant that Dio Chrysostom, who among the Stoics seems to be one of the most 
decidedly opposed to slavery as an institution, is also the most decidedly opposed to social injustice 
that leads to poverty, and severely condemns avarice. 196 


(p.76) However, whereas the Essenes, as we shall soon see, on the same grounds as Dio refused to 
keep slaves and are reported to have actually owned no slaves, it is unclear whether Dio, an affluent 
man from Bythinia, manumitted all of his slaves. To be sure, Stoics like Seneca did not feel any 
contradiction between slave ownership and avtépKeia. Was it easier to consider slavery an 
‘indifferent thing’ and confine true slavery to the moral plane? This was, broadly speaking, the 
position of Hellenistic moral philosophy, but it was not the position of some Jewish, Christian, and 
even ‘pagan’ ascetics, who considered asceticism and renunciation of oppression a matter of justice. 


Ancient Judaism 

They receive service, but not by slaves, because they deem the possession of servants altogether 
against nature. For nature has generated all humans free; it is rather the acts of injustice and 
arrogance of some people who pursue inequality, the principle of all evils, that, accumulating upon 
one another, conferred to the stronger power over the weaker. Now, in this holy community, as I 
have said, nobody is a slave, but it is free people who serve other people, performing the necessary 
services not by force, nor waiting for orders, but anticipating the requests with zeal and willingness, 
voluntarily. 


(Philo, On Contemplative Life 70-1) 
Slavery Accepted and Regulated as an Institution among Non-Ascetics 


‘For ancient Jews just as for Greeks and Romans, slavery was an everyday experience whose 
existence was taken for granted, whose practicalities were discussed by legal scholars, and which 
was repeatedly alluded to in literary, philosophical, and historiographic works.’197 While Moses 
Mielziner over 150 years ago maintained that slavery almost did not exist in ancient Judaism, which 
was Close to the very abolition of this institution,198 contemporary research, especially by Solomon 
Zeitlin, Dale Martin,199 and Catherine Hezser—who based her analysis mainly on Philo of 
Alexandria, other Greek (p.77) Jewish writers, Qumran materials, Josephus,200 rabbinic literature, 
papyri, and inscriptions—has shown that the opposite is the case.201 
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In Roman Palestine slavery indeed existed as an institutionalized system; slaves were considered to 
be an essential part of a Jewish household. Slaves of Jewish origin were certainly owned by Jewish 
masters in antiquity, though in rabbinic times it is less probable that Jews were held as slaves by 
Jews, unless their Jewish origins were simply wiped away in the process of depriving slaves of their 
ancestry and nationality.202 Also, whereas Roman slave owners held the power of life and death 
over their slaves, in Jewish society their rights of punishment seem to have been somewhat more 
limited.203 However, in ancient Judaism, apart from some significant exceptions in the sphere of 
asceticism that I shall point out, slavery was a recognized and widely present institution. 


The Hebrew Bible reflects Jewish ownership of slaves, either born at home or purchased, as early as 
in Genesis 12:16, 26:12, and 32:5 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob buy slaves along with animals), and 
17:12-13. But, according to Genesis 16 and 30:4.7, if a foreign slave woman had children with an 
Israelite man, these had to be considered their father’s legitimate offspring and heirs. The whole 
story of Joseph in Genesis 37—50 is about enslavement by selling and a dramatic advancement of a 
slave’s career in Egypt; David and Solomon, as well as Job, are represented as owners of many 
slaves.204 Some royal slaves are even portrayed as slave owners themselves (2Sam 9:10). 


Accordingly, the Hebrew Bible includes precise regulations concerning slave ownership that can be 
compared with the slavery laws found in Hammurabi’s Codex stemming from the eighteenth 
century BCE. The effectiveness of these regulations and the actual, historical application of the 
biblical law on slavery is uncertain. Two groups of regulations can be singled out in the Torah: one, 
harsher, applicable to Canaanite slaves, and another, less harsh, applicable to Jewish slaves. In the 
Roman world, the norms applicable to the Canaanite slaves seem to have been extended to all non- 
Jewish slaves. 


(p.78) The set of regulations applicable to Jewish slaves is found in Leviticus 25:39-43—and not 
only, as we shall soon see in the rest of Chapter 1—and that concerning Canaanite slaves in 
Leviticus 25:45—46. In both passages, which belong to the same chapter, the word for ‘slave’ is 
ebed, meaning both ‘slave’ and, more generically, ‘servant’. In the Greek translation of the 
Septuagint, the terms for ‘slave’ in these passages are oikéty¢ and dobAoc, both referring to slaves. 
In the Vulgate, the Latin translation conducted from the Hebrew mainly by Jerome in the late fourth 
to early fifth century CE, the relevant terms are famulus and servus, both of which, again, could 
refer to slaves. Unlike non-Jewish slaves, who were reduced to slavery usually by means of war 
captivity, Jewish people could become slaves because they were unable to pay a debt,205 or more 
generally due to severe poverty. In Amos 2:6 the Lord, however, rebukes the Israelites for selling 
and buying the poor and the needy. The same situation is denounced in Nehemiah 5:1-—5, although it 
was apparently allowed by the Law. If it became impossible for poor or indebted people to survive 
otherwise, they would sell themselves to a Jewish owner. This is the situation presupposed by 
Leviticus 25:39. 


In the long and detailed chapter 25 of Leviticus, the Lord orders the people of Israel to work their 
land for six years, but not in the seventh year, which is a sabbath of rest for the land and will 
provide food for the Israelites and their slaves. The forty-ninth year will be a jubilee. If an Israelite 
becomes poor and sells part of his property, his next of kin has to redeem it; if nobody can, the land 
will return to its original owner in the jubilee. If an Israelite, out of poverty, cannot maintain 
himself, the other Israelites are ordered to maintain him; he will live with his protector as a 
sojourner, and his protector will not be allowed to lend him money at interest, nor give him food for 
profit (35-37). Likewise, if an Israelite, out of poverty, sells himself into slavery, his Israelite 
master cannot own him as a slave, but will keep him as a hired servant, without harshness, and only 
until the subsequent jubilee (39-43). An Israelite can buy slaves only from ‘the nations’ and the 
strangers; these need not be released, but can be bequeathed to one’s heirs (43-46). Similarly, if an 
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Israelite, out of poverty, sells himself into slavery to a stranger in Israel, he ought to be redeemed, 
or released in the next jubilee (47-54). 


At least as results from these regulations, Jewish slaves were not even slaves proper, but had to be 
treated as servants and released after a given period of service. The release granted to Jewish slaves 
in the jubilee parallels the sabbatical rest granted to the very land possessed by the Jewish people, 
and the return of the property, on the occasion of a jubilee, to the Jew who had sold it to another 
Jew. The laws applicable to non-Jewish slaves were harsher: they (p.79) could not hope for any 
sabbatical or jubilee release. They could be owned their whole life long, and bequeathed to the 
owner’s children or heirs. 


The rationale for this distinction between Jewish and non-Jewish slaves and their respective 
treatments is given at verse 42: the Jews are slaves of God, so they cannot be slaves of any other 
Jew or of anyone else: ‘They are my servants, whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt; they 
shall not be sold as slaves’.206 This rationale is emphasized again at verse 55: ‘For to Me the 
people of Israel are servants, they are my servants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I 
am the Lord your God.’ The Israelites are slaves of God, not of any human being. This is why at 
verses 47ff. their emancipation from foreign owners, or ransom, is recommended. This is also why 
Deuteronomy 24:7 is peremptory against Jews who kidnapped another Jew and sold him into 
slavery: the kidnapper had to be put to death. 


Deuteronomy 15:12—18, which comes in the context of norms regarding sabbatical remissions of 
various sorts, details and enriches the regulation concerning the periodical release of Hebrew slaves. 
It gives the same regulation for men and women alike, speaks of a sabbatical release after six years 
(12), not a jubilee release, and adds that the master will have to give the slave animals and products 
of his land when he frees him or her. It also adds the detail that a slave may decide not to take 
advantage of the opportunity of the sabbatical release, if he or she prefers to remain with his or her 
master and family for life (16-17). The reason for the sabbatical release given here is again the 
same as in Leviticus 25: the Israelites were slaves in the land of Egypt, and God redeemed them 
(Deut 15:15). 


Exodus 21:1—11 sets out the same commands regarding Hebrew slaves and their release after six 
years of service,207 adding details concerning their possible family: if a slave came in single, he 
will go out single; if he came in married, his wife will go out with him. But if he came in single and 
his master gave him a wife, she and her children shall belong to her master and the male slave will 
go out alone. If he does not want to leave his family and his master, he will instead serve his master 
for life. Verses 7-11 concern the case of a man who sells his daughter into slavery. Her owner 
seems to be bound to marry her or have her married by his son, or else free her. It is left unclear 
whether this female slave, once married, should still be regarded as a slave. Yet, the legislator here, 
when speaking of the master who ‘has designated her for himself’ or ‘for his son’, and of her 
‘marital rights’ that should not be diminished if he takes another wife, is likely not referring to a 
legitimate marriage. The same seems to be the case with Deuteronomy 21:10—-14, about (p.80) a 
woman enslaved in war, taken by the conqueror as a concubine, and later freed. Although Philo 
interpreted this text as a reference to a legitimate marriage,208 this point is very doubtful. 


Venereal relations between men and female slaves are discouraged in the Hebrew Bible, at least in 
cases where the slave is betrothed to someone else.209 This, however, is not out of respect for the 
slave, but on the same grounds that the sowing of a field with two kinds of seeds or the mingling of 
two species of animals is prohibited. Another regulation concerning slavery discourages severe 
beating and maiming of slaves, apparently regardless of their Jewish or non-Jewish origin.210 It 
commands that a slave be freed if he or she has been harmed to the extent that his or her injury is 
contemplated by the lex talionis, for instance the loss of an eye or a tooth. In case the killer of a 
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slave is not a person, but an animal, a reimbursement is established as well as the stoning of the 
animal.211 


The illegal possession or selling of a slave is punished most severely, with death, again regardless 
of the ethnic origin of the stolen person.212 In Exodus 21:20-—1 there is a regulation for punishment 
for the killing of one’s own slave: the killer will have to be punished—in a way that is not 
specified—only if the slave dies on the spot, but not if the slave survives a day or two, ‘because the 
slave is his money’. Here one can clearly observe the ambiguity between the assessment of the 
slave as a human being or as an owner’s mere possession. A similar ambiguity has been pointed out 
above both in Greek thought (e.g. Plato, Aristotle) and in Roman law (e.g. Bucknell). Again, it is 
not stated in Exodus 21:20—1 whether the prescription applies to Jewish slaves, non-Jewish slaves, 
or both. 


Jeremiah 34:8—22 reinforces the aforementioned principle that Jews were not to be kept as slaves by 
Jews, and describes how God punished the Israelites for not obeying God’s laws on slavery. Verse 9 
is peremptory: ‘No one should enslave a Jew, his brother’, so everyone should free his Hebrew 
slaves, at the latest in the seventh year. The whole story, however, denounces a transgression, as a 
result of which Jewish people owned both non-Jewish and Jewish slaves. This is why God, through 
Jeremiah, announces a punishment in the form of war, pestilence, and famine. In the first century 
CE, the New Testament includes several parables in which slaves appear; these may reflect Jewish 
societies in the Roman world. However, being rhetorical devices, they cannot be taken as 
descriptive, historical reports. They present no evidence that Jews at that time owned Jewish or non- 
Jewish slaves, nor how many. Other, more explicit, normative passages about slaves in the Pauline 
corpus surely reflect the presence of slaves in early Christian communities, but the owners of these 
(p.81) slaves may have been both ‘pagans’ and diaspora Jews. I shall return to these passages later, 
in Chapter 2. 


Now it must be noted that in the Hebrew Bible, too, there are many mentions of slaves, in both 
historical and sapiential books. Violence against slaves was so common and widely accepted as to 
enter wisdom lore. Thus, for instance, in Sirach 23:10 it is regarded as common sense that ‘a slave 
[oiKétyc] who is regularly watched will not lack bruises’. But the woman slave of Judith in the 
homonymous LXX book is depicted as Judith’s faithful help and as the one in charge of her 
property. Esther and Susanna in their books are also portrayed as accompanied by female slaves. In 
the fifth-century BCE Elephantine papyri, Jewish women are likewise attested as slave owners. 


In the Bible, only one kind of slavery is represented as very good: being slaves of God. This 
characterization, as I shall illustrate, was highlighted by Philo and continued later in patristic 
thinkers and exegetes. Being the Lord’s slave is consistently presented in the Bible as a particularly 
desirable and commendable condition. Abraham (Gen 26:24), Moses,213 David,214 the 
prophets,215 Joshua (Josh 24:29), Samson (Judg 15:18), and the entire people of Israel in the Old 
Testament,216 as well as Mary, the mother of Jesus (Luke 1:37), and Paul (Rom 1:1 etc.) in the 
New Testament, as we shall see, are presented as slaves of the Lord, dobAot in the LXX and in the 
Greek New Testament. In Qumran literature, the ‘slaves of God’ are opposed to the ‘slaves of evil’. 


But one servant of God was later detached by Christian interpreters as a prefiguration of Christ and 
his salvific sacrifice: the suffering slave of the Lord described in Isaiah 52—3. He is a slave who has 
been beaten to death, but whose bruises are a source of healing for others: ‘But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole, and with his stripes we are healed...the Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all.’217 The 
slave beaten to death, taken away by iniquitous judgement (53:8), despised and rejected by men 
(53:3), but exalted and lifted up by God (52:13), is the slave of the Lord, and therefore is righteous 
like Abraham and the other slaves of God. He is even the producer of righteousness in many people, 
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by bearing their sins and making intercession for the transgressors (53:11—12). Patristic exegetes 
will interpret this beaten slave—called both dodA0c and aaic in the Septuagint—as a typological 
figure of Jesus Christ. In 52:13 in particular, the Septuagint does not use dodA0c or oiKétNs for 
‘slave/servant’, but moic, which can as well be translated as ‘child’, (p.82) although all current 
translations usually opt for ‘servant’ even here. ‘My child’ is the child of the Lord. At 53:2, indeed, 
instead of ‘he grew up before him like a young plant’, the Septuagint reads dvnyyeiAapev Evavtiov 
avtTOD ®sG matdiov, which Christians would interpret as a reference to the Christ’s birth as a small 
child. In Greek matdiov is a diminutive of oiic. Thus, the suffering and salvific figure in Isaiah 52—3 
is characterized as both God’s slave and God’s child. 


Before turning to the only explicit exceptions to slave ownership in ancient Judaism—to be found, 
notably, among ascetics—it is necessary to pay attention to one last key text: the so-called ‘curse of 
Ham’, which in fact becomes a curse of Canaan due to a fault of his father Ham,218 one of Noah’s 
three sons. When the latter got drunk and lay uncovered in his tent, Ham saw his father’s nakedness 
and told his two brothers outside. These, then, covered their father with a garment without looking 
at his nakedness. When Noah learnt the fact, he cursed Canaan, condemning him to be ‘a slave of 
the slaves’ of his brothers. It is interesting that in Leviticus 25, in the regulations concerning Jewish 
and non-Jewish slaves, there is no reference to this story to justify the enslavement of Canaanite or, 
more generally, non-Jewish people. According to David Goldenberg, this passage in Genesis 9:18— 
27 was construed as a justification of black slavery only by later, non-Jewish exegetes, who 
reasoned on the basis of racist categories.219 Indeed, this provided the main biblical support for 
American slavery.220 


Within ancient Judaism, as I shall show, there were groups of people who not only refused to keep 
Jewish slaves, but even refused to own foreign slaves, and indeed rejected all kinds of slavery, 
rather embracing a voluntary slavery themselves. 


Asceticism Makes a Difference: Essenes, Therapeutae, and the Rejection of Slavery 

Not only in Judaism itself, but in pre-Christian antiquity in general, the Essenes and the 
Therapeutae,221 both Jewish ascetic groups mentioned in (p.83) the Introduction (whatever the 
relation that may have existed between the two), are the only ones credited with unequivocally 
refusing both to keep slaves and to recognize slavery as an institution. They did so on the grounds 
of natural equality and kinship among all humans and of an evaluation of slavery as intrinsically 
unjust. This presupposes a strong link between equality and justice.222 As I have already pointed 
out, some imperial Stoicizing authors too, such as Dio Chrysostom, maintained that slavery was 
against justice, but, unlike these ascetic groups, they are not reported to have renounced keeping 
slaves. 


The Jewish exegete and Platonizing philosopher Philo of Alexandria, whom I shall address in the 
next section, in the first half of the first century CE,223 spoke of the Essenes in Every Good Person 
is Free (Quod omnis probus liber sit) 79. These ‘Jewish sages’, according to him, were superior in 
sanctity to all other sages with regard to ‘love for God, for virtue, and for human beings’ (83). Philo 
reports that these Essenes were over 4,000 in number and their name derived from ‘holiness/purity’ 
(do16Ty¢), which suggests some form of asceticism.224 He describes them as ‘servants of God’ 
(Qepanevtai Osod) on account of ‘their will to make their interior dispositions worthy of the 
divinity’ (75). This description, therapeutae of God, may indicate a connection with the 
Therapeutae, to whom Philo devoted a whole treatise, analysed in this section. 


Some of the Essenes, Philo reports, practise agriculture, while others pursue other jobs that 
contribute to peace; no one produces arms or practises commerce: they avoid all that which can 
arouse cupidity (78). They share their possessions, meals, and homes (86) in a context of deep 
reciprocal solidarity and renunciation of ownership (87). It is important to note that what inspired 
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these ascetic practices is identified with the ideal of ‘freedom, which escapes every slavery’ (88). 
This is also why, as I shall examine, they rejected slavery both de jure and de facto. 


I have already observed in the Introduction that Philo may have represented in a more philosophical 
light what may in fact have been more a matter of ascetic purity. But he will hardly have 
misrepresented entirely the behaviour and position of these ascetics with regard to voluntary 
poverty and the (p.84) rejection of slave ownership. The same is the case with Josephus’ report on 
the Essenes. 


The ascetic lifestyle of the Essenes is described in more detail in a substantial section of Josephus’ 
Jewish War (Bellum Tudaicum 2.120—61), where he mentions the Essenes along with the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees as the main Judaic currents in his day.225 Here the ‘holiness/purity’ of the 
Essenes is again emphasized,226 together with their rejection of pleasure as a vice and their 
embrace of ‘temperance and control of passions’ and sexual renunciation (120). Some of them, 
nevertheless, married, but only for the sake of begetting children (160-1). The exclusion of pleasure 
even from marital intercourse is a trait that often appears in early imperial thought, from Roman 
Stoics such as Musonius and Seneca to the Pythagorean, later Christianized, Sentences of Sextus. 


The Essenes, according to Josephus, ‘despise riches’ and practise ‘communality of goods’, with the 
result that among them ‘one will nowhere see either abject poverty or inordinate wealth’ (122).227 
The link between the excessive wealth of some and the poverty of many others was later 
highlighted, as we shall see especially in Chapter 6, by patristic thinkers such as Origen, Gregory 
Nyssen, Evagrius, and John Chrysostom. They equated riches with theft, in the conviction that the 
wealth of some was the cause of the poverty of others. On this crucial point, the corresponding 
Slavonic tradition of Josephus’ Bellum has: ‘They have no kind of property, but among them all 
things are communal, both clothes and food’. When new members enter the community, ‘all the 
resources of the community are put at their disposal, as though they were their own’ (124). They 
change their garments and shoes only when they are worn out and ‘there is no buying or selling 
among them, but each gives what he has to any in need, and receives from him in exchange what is 
useful to himself. They are also freely permitted to take anything from any of their siblings without 
making any return’ (127). All of these practices place solidarity above private property. 


Josephus expands on the Essenes’ everyday life devoted to work, prayer, bathing, and frugal 
common meals (128-32), the long noviciate for candidates (137-9), and the four grades of seniority 
(149-S0).228 They observe silence (p.85) (like later Christian ascetics), render ‘assistance and 
compassion’, and ‘help those deserving, when in need, and supply food to the destitute’, but also 
avoid any swearing (133-5). The last behaviour was also recommended by Jesus.229 


The vow that the Essenes made consisted in piety toward the deity, justice toward humans, 
wronging nobody, hating injustice, keeping faith with all people, loving truth, and abstaining from 
stealing, unholy gain, and robbery (139-42). Note the insistence on justice and avoiding oppression 
of fellow humans. The Essenes never judge anyone without a court of 100 members, and 
unconditionally obey their elders (145—6). Thanks to the simplicity of their diet and ascetic lifestyle, 
they live very long lives, resist pain, and do not fear death. This became especially clear during the 
war against the Romans: even after tortures, ‘they cheerfully resigned their lives, confident that they 
would receive them back again’ (151-3). 


Indeed, the Essenes’ anthropological and eschatological ideas are summarized, and likely somewhat 
Hellenized, in 154-7 as follows. The body is corruptible, but the soul immortal—as Philo too 
thought, at least in the case of virtuous souls.230 After being imprisoned in the body, once it is 
‘released from the bonds of flesh’, if it is virtuous, the soul goes to a kind of locus amoenus, 
otherwise to ‘unceasing torments’. The aim of this doctrine, according to Josephus, was to promote 
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virtue and deter people from vice. The Essenes are said by Josephus to be scattered in many towns 
in large numbers (124). 


Pliny the Elder (+79 CE) does not speak of the Essenes’ renunciation of slave ownership, but he 
does remark upon their asceticism, in terms of both sexual renunciation (omni venere abdicata) and 
renunciation of possessions and money (sine pecunia). The same also emerges from Josephus. Their 
ascetic lifestyle, according to Pliny, originated from a desire for repentance.23 1 


That the Essenes rejected slave ownership is explicitly attested by Philo, who in Quod omnis probus 
liber sit 79 reports that these ascetics not only kept no slaves at all (‘there is no slave among them, 
but all are free’), but also rejected the very institution of slavery. They ‘denounced slave owners not 
only because of their injustice in violating the law of equality, but also due to their impiety in (p.86) 
infringing the statute of Nature, who, like a mother, bore and reared all humans alike, and created 
them genuine siblings, not simply in name, but in very reality’. 


This can sound like some Stoic lore and may remind readers of Dio Chrysostom’s position, but the 
Essenes’ radical application of their conviction in everyday practice makes it something more. 
These ascetics simply refused to keep any slaves, while most Stoics did not refrain from owning 
some or even many, as in Seneca’s case (and for Dio, as I remarked above, we have no evidence 
that he renounced keeping slaves). The same passage by Philo confirms this: ‘It is impossible to 
find even just one slave among them. On the contrary, all of them are free and serve each other.’ 
This, as I shall point out, was also the lifestyle of the Therapeutae, according to our sources. 


Josephus confirms Philo’s testimony when he reports that the Essenes kept no slaves because 
slavery is tantamount to injustice (G6ikia).232 Both of these attestations are remarkable, in that they 
concur in implying that the Essenes did not simply reject slave ownership in the same way as they 
renounced other possessions,233 as though the rejection of slavery were part and parcel of these 
ascetics’ vow of lack of property (a4«ktmpoovvn) and self-sufficiency (adtépKeia). Rather, they 
renounced keeping any slave because they recognized the intrinsic injustice of the institution of 
slavery. 


This supposition is further proved by the end of Philo’s passage on the Essenes’ rejection of slavery 
in Quod omnis probus liber sit 79: the Essenes qualified the ‘injustice’ and ‘impiety’ that brought 
about the institution of slavery in terms of ‘arrogance and avarice’. The natural kinship and equality 
of all humans, they maintained, was blurred by ‘the triumph of the vicious arrogance and avarice’ of 
some who began to oppress other people. The pursuit of a life of virtue immediately implied the 
rejection of these, which are among the worst vices. The project of these ascetics, Essenes and—as I 
shall show in a moment—Therapeutae, was somewhat elitist, insofar as it only involved isolated 
ascetic groups, but it was undoubtedly radical in the refusal of slavery both de jure and de facto, at 
least in the representation provided by the Hellenized Jews Philo and Josephus.234 The same 
position, that slavery and social injustice must be rejected because it implies the (p.87) oppression 
of fellow humans, will be held by Christian ascetics such as Gregory Nyssen. 


Philo, in On Contemplative Life (De vita contemplativa), makes the rejection of slavery a core 
feature of another ascetic group, the Therapeutae, first in a moral sense (18—20) and then in a literal 
sense (70-2). In De vita contemplativa 18-20 Philo describes these people as ‘no longer slaves of 
anybody’, precisely because they have renounced all their possessions, including slaves, and all 
their relatives, the bond with whom ‘makes people slaves outright’. In the next sentence, a 
similitude with slaves is directly brought to the fore: the Therapeutae do not move from one city to 
another, like those slaves who want to change masters but fail to achieve freedom thanks to this 
stratagem. Rather, the Therapeutae achieve freedom by abandoning every city once and for all. 
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Here the discourse on slavery and freedom is conducted almost exclusively on a metaphorical level; 
the question is of moral and spiritual, not juridical, freedom. 


But in De vita contemplativa 70—2 Philo is not using the largely Stoic metaphor of slavery in the 
sense of moral slavery. He rather testifies to the Therapeutae’s radical rejection of the very 
institution of slavery and, notably, links this to their asceticism: 


They receive service, but not by slaves, because they deem the possession of servants altogether 
against nature. For nature has generated all humans free; it is rather the acts of injustice and 
arrogance of some people who pursue inequality, the principle of all evils, that, accumulating upon 
one another, conferred to the stronger power over the weaker. Now, in this holy community, as I 
have said, nobody is a slave, but it is free people who serve other people, performing the necessary 
services not by force, nor waiting for orders, but anticipating the requests with zeal and willingness, 
voluntarily. 


These services are not performed by any free person, no matter which, but it is rather the young of 
the group, accurately selected on the basis of their excellence, who do so with every solicitude, in 
the way that becomes noble and distinguished people, who strive for the highest virtue. These 
young people, as legitimate children, diligently and happily serve fathers and mothers, deeming 
them their own common parents, closer to themselves than their biological parents. For nothing is 
closer and more familiar to the wise than excellence in virtue. And while they perform these 
services, they wear no belt and let their short frocks hang down free, to avoid bringing even just a 
shade of slavish appearance. 


Avaxovotvtar 58 oby bm’ dvdpanddav, yobuEevor ovvOAws Tv YepandvtwV KTHOW Eival Tapa 
vow: 1 Hév yap éAevOEpovus AMavtas YEyEVIKEV, Ai SE TIV@V Gduciat Kai TAEOVvESion CHAWCEVTOV 
TV GpyéKaKkov AviGdTHTA Katalevdgaoa1 TO Ei TOIc AoVEVEOTEPOIG KPATOG TOIG SLVATMTEPOIC 
avijyav. Ev 61) TO iep@ TOUTO GvUTOGIn SodAOG LEV Wc EMT OdOEic, EAEDDEpoOL OE DANPETODdOL, THC 
OLUKOVIKKG YpEias ExITEAODVTES OD TPO Piav ODSE TPOOTAEEIC GvAaLLEVOVTEG, GAA’ EDEAOVOIM YVOuUN 
pOdvovtes LETH oOODvdTIS¢ Kai TpOPvLLIAcG Tac EmuEAEdoEIc. OVSE YUP OL TLUYOvTES EAEDPEpOL 
TATTOVTOL MPOG THIG VTOUPYiaIc TAVTAIG, GAA’ OL VEOL TOV EV TH O (p.88) VOTHMATI WETA TAO) 
emmersiag Aplotivdny émiukpiWEévtEc, Ov YpT] THOMOV GoTEiOvG Kai EvyEVEIC TPOG AKPAV GpETT}V 
EMElyOuevovG: Ot KaVdTEP ViOi volo PAoTILM@S GoLEVOL TATPAoL Kai LNTPdoIWV DzAOvpyOdOL, 
KOWwovs adTdV yoveic voniCovtes oiKELOTEPOvVG TOV GM’ aiLatoc, stye KaAOKcyaBiac ODdEV 
oikelOtepOv gotl TOi¢ Ed @povodow: Gwotor 5é Kai KabEyEvor Todo YITHVioKOUC siciaot 
DINPETIOOVTEG, EvEeKG TOD LINSEV ELSWAOV EmLPEPEDDAL SOLAOTPETODS CYNLATOS. 


The theoretical motivations for the Therapeutae’s rejection of slavery are very similar to those 
adduced for the Essenes. Indeed, both were ascetic groups stemming from the humus of Hellenistic 
Judaism and they were roughly contemporary. Here the reference to the oikeidsis theory in the 
notion of virtue as mpatov oiketov, ‘what is closest and most familiar to oneself’, infuses Stoic 
elements in Philo’s description.235 The very tenet that by nature all humans are free fits well with a 
Stoic framework. 


However, the Therapeutae did not simply reject slavery in principle, but actually refused to own 
slaves. Moreover, they did so not merely because they renounced all possessions, among which 
slaves were counted, and therefore on the sheer grounds of a Cynic-Stoic requirement for 
actnpoovvn (lack of property). Rather, it was because they considered slavery itself, as an 
institution, to be against nature and an example of inequality, which is a fruit of injustice and 
arrogance, resulting in the oppression of other humans. Just as slavery, so too are the dire poverty of 
some and the exaggerated wealth of others instances of inequality among humans, which here is so 
strongly stigmatized as to be declared the principle of all evils. 
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Here we also see at work the similarity of arguments against slavery and against social 
inequalities—replaced among Jewish ascetics by voluntary service and voluntary poverty—that will 
return, as I shall point out, in patristic thinkers. Among these, Gregory Nyssen appears to be the 
most radical. He was very well acquainted with Philo’s writings,236 and when he read his 
description of the Therapeutae’s rejection of slavery he certainly approved of, and was inspired by, 
it. He also approved of the freedom and promotion that asceticism offered to women,237 in this 
case the Therapeutrides, who were ‘mostly aged virgins’. They are described by Philo as women 
who ‘have kept their virginity without being forced to do so, unlike some Greek priestesses, but full 
willingly, out of their ardent desire for wisdom’. Philo’s insistence on the voluntary nature of 
Jewish ascetics’ virginity, poverty, and service is intended to contrast this with slavery as a forced 
condition. On the contrary, voluntary asceticism, poverty, and service are indicated as the highest 
freedom. 


(p.89) It is also worth noting that the younger among the Therapeutae are said to serve the elder, 
after the model of children and their parents. A parallel model of service in ancient Judaism was 
found in the disciples—rabbi relation: in rabbinic literature, students were expected to serve their 
‘sage’ like slaves, but voluntarily. In Philo’s report, the opposition between natural kinship and the 
elective kinship of the Therapeutae, involving service to elective parents, can also be compared with 
Jesus’s assertion that his own relatives were not his natural kin, but rather all those who obey God 
and perform the will of God, his Father.238 


In De decalogo 2 Philo insists again on the rejection of injustice by the Therapeutae. He explains 
that cities, from which the Therapeutae flee, are full of all sorts of injustice (d6uctat) against fellow 
humans. The Therapeutae counted slavery among these, as did the Essenes, who deemed slavery an 
adikia, outright. David Hay remarked that Philo did not personally share the Therapeutae’s ideal of 
equality of genders and absence of slavery;239 this seems indeed to have been the case, as I shall 
show. What is interesting to observe here is that some Christians considered the Therapeutae 
described by Philo to be Christians. In this way, these ancient Christian authors idealized and 
appropriated—albeit unhistorically—ascetics who rejected slavery and embraced voluntary poverty. 
This is meaningful, all the more so in that, as I shall point out, the few condemnations of slavery in 
patristic sources stem from ascetics. 


Philo’s Therapeutae, Eusebius, and Origen 


Philo’s Therapeutae were identified as Christians especially by Eusebius, Church History (Historia 
ecclesiastica) 2.16—17, which perhaps drew on Clement:240 


The number of men and women who were converted there at the first attempt was so great, and 
their asceticism was so extraordinarily philosophic, that Philo thought it right to describe their 
conduct and assemblies and meals and all the rest of their manner of life. Tradition says that he 
came to Rome in the time of Claudius to speak to Peter, who was at that time preaching to those 
there. This would, indeed, not be improbable, since the treatise to which we refer [i.e. De vita 
contemplativa], composed by him many years later, obviously contains the rules of the church 
which are still observed in our own time. Moreover, from his very accurate description of the life of 
our ascetics it will be plain that he not only knew, (p.90) but welcomed, reverenced, and recognized 
the divine mission of the apostolic people of his day, who were, it appears, of Hebrew origin, and 
thus still preserved most of the ancient customs in a strictly Jewish manner. 


The occasion for Eusebius to introduce Philo in his account is offered by the identification of the 
Therapeutae with early Christian ascetics stemming from Mark’s apostolic activity in 
Alexandria.241 In his description of the Therapeutae, Eusebius goes so far as to find evidence for 
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the existence of Christian institutions such as the diaconate and the episcopate among these alleged 
early Christian ascetics, men and women. This is also interesting in the light of the presence of 
ascetic women among the Therapeutae, which could have suggested to Eusebius that ecclesiastical 
ministries were shared by women among early Christians. This is likely, all the more so in that his 
inspirer, Origen, insisted that ordained offices had to be assigned to women as well.242 


Philo’s and Eusebius’ strongly idealized pictures of ascetics clearly entailed also the rejection of 
slave ownership, as well as the embrace of voluntary poverty. It is remarkable that, if Eusebius 
takes the Therapeutae to be Christians, specifically Christian ascetic communities, this suggests that 
Christian ascetics in turn were perceived to be averse to slavery de facto and perhaps even de jure. 


The link between Philo and the early Christian community in Alexandria, although historically 
unfounded, reflects however the probable Jewish roots of Alexandrian Christianity, before the 
transformation that occurred at the beginning of the second century (115-117 CE). Then 
Alexandrian Judaism appears to have been swept away (although, according to Maren Niehoff, a 
part of the Alexandrian Jewish community had recuperated after the revolt,243 and perceived 
Christianity by then as a different religion). Impressive similarities with Origen’s portrait in 
Eusebius’ long description of the Therapeutae have been noticed by Robert Grant,244 especially 
with respect to asceticism (p.91) and the allegorical exegesis of the Bible. For both the Therapeutae 
and Origen were ascetics, and both interpreted Scripture allegorically. 


Both of them, I would add, owned no slaves and chose voluntary poverty. Asceticism and 
philosophy, mentioned in Eusebius’ passage as the main characteristics of the first Alexandrian 
Christians, with whom the Therapeutae are identified (‘their asceticism was extraordinarily 
philosophic’), are also the principal traits ascribed by Eusebius to Origen. In Historia ecclesiastica 
6.3.9, Eusebius describes Origen’s life, fully devoted to study and asceticism, as ‘an eminently 
philosophical life’ (piAocogwtatos Bios). This is the same portrait of Origen as delineated by 
Pamphilus in his apology for Origen: ‘he lived an eminently ascetic and philosophical life’.245 We 
see again the association of asceticism and philosophy, which is typical of the Origenian line. No 
doubt Eusebius, the devoted disciple of Pamphilus, was inspired by him in this respect. In turn, 
Pamphilus himself was described by Eusebius as an ascetic and a philosopher, like Origen: his life 
was characterized by ‘philosophical behaviour and ascetic discipline’ .246 


Indeed, Origen embraced a strict form of asceticism. As we learn from his biography by Eusebius 
and from his own Letter to Pope Fabianus (preserved in book 6 of Pamphilus’ and Eusebius’ 
Apology for Origen), he limited his sleeping time, slept on the floor, ate little, was committed to 
continence, perhaps to the point of famously mutilating himself, and stuck to poverty to the extent 
that for some years he went around barefoot.247 Under these circumstances, it is probable that he 
also owned no slaves. 


In his very writings, Origen insisted that Jesus required poverty of his disciples: Christians should 
possess neither land nor houses, nor even more than one tunic or much money.248 Slaves are not 
even mentioned, but do not seem to be among the permitted possessions. In Homilies on Genesis 
16.5 Origen cites Jesus’s words that whoever does not renounce all possessions (omnibus quae 
possidet) cannot be his disciple. He remarks, emphasizing this point: ‘Christ declares that one 
cannot be his disciple if he sees that this person possesses something’ (aliquid possidentem). 


Even if he is an ascetic, Origen reproaches himself for not having renounced absolutely everything, 
and even for wishing to acquire what he did not possess (p.92) ‘before coming to Christ’,249 which 
may refer either to his possible conversion to Christianity or, less probably, to his priestly 
ordination. He confesses he is aware that he has not yet fulfilled Jesus’s command completely 
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(nondum implesse me noui). But Origen was a perfectionist and prone to self-accusation and 
expressions of humility. The ideal of life without possessions was so strong for him that he 
attributed it, to the highest degree, to Elijah, a most perfect rational creature: Elijah was 0 
aucTHLOVNotatoc.250 Voluntary poverty is part and parcel of the ideal perfection of a rational 
creature. 


Philo’s Biblical Stoicism 


Asceticism and philosophy, so cherished by Origen and Origenians such as Pamphilus, Eusebius, 
Gregory Nyssen, and Evagrius, were ascribed by Philo to the Therapeutae. Philo writes about the 
Therapeutae’s rejection of slavery de jure and de facto in an idealized account of this ascetic 
community. This, however, does not mean that he personally shared their views—at least with 
respect to their applicability to non-ascetic society—let alone their practice. Indeed, although 
advocating the humane treatment of slaves, Philo personally thought that the institution of slavery 
was ‘absolutely necessary’ for the performance of menial tasks.251 


In fact, in his evaluation of slavery Philo seems closer to the Stoics, who regarded moral slavery as 
evil but juridical slavery as an indifferent thing, and did not generally fight for its abolition, nor did 
they renounce keeping slaves themselves. An affluent man, Philo indeed seems not to have 
renounced slave ownership, any more than Seneca, his quasi-contemporary, did. Like Seneca, to be 
sure, Philo advocated a mild treatment of one’s slaves, remarking that they should be provided with 
adequate food, care, clothes, and time for rest; in this way, they would also work better. Philo 
criticized masters who humiliated their slaves, who could well be morally nobler than their 
owners.252 


The very titles of Philo’s treatises devoted to slavery are in line with Stoic teaching on moral 
slavery and freedom: Every Good Person is Free, preserved, which I have already mentioned, and 
Every Bad Person is a Slave, lost.253 Philo’s ideas on moral slavery and freedom, as well as other 
points, reproduce (p.93) the Stoic thought so exactly that many fragments from the third volume of 
von Arnim’s edition of the fragments from the old Stoics, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, on Stoic 
ethics, come from Philo’s works. Before Philo, already the second-century BCE Book of Sirach, in 
the LXX, expressed a position concerning slavery that came close to the Stoic one: ‘Free citizens 
will serve a wise slave, and an intelligent person will not complain’ (10:25). However, the Stoic 
influence on Philo’s ideas on slavery is much wider, and more consistent and precise.254 


In Every Good Person is Free, Philo makes a programmatic distinction between juridical slavery 
and freedom, which pertain to bodies, and moral slavery and freedom, which pertain to souls.255 
His analysis, as he announces, will be devoted only to the latter. The former are not the subject of 
philosophical investigation, because they depend on chance, that is to say, on extrinsic factors, not 
on a subject’s moral choices. Philo adduces the example of people of excellent virtue who have lost 
their juridical freedom due to the accidents of fortune.256 


In this way Philo, embracing the Stoic view, does not agree with Aristotle that one can be a juridical 
slave by nature, rightly destined to be so. Rather, he makes juridical slavery a morally indifferent 
thing (Gd1d@opov). People of the highest moral and intellectual standard, the best of humanity, can 
be juridical slaves. Philo definitely aligns with Stoicism when he remarks: ‘Those people in whom 
anger or desire or any other passion prevails, or any insidious vice, are utterly enslaved, whereas all 
those whose life is regulated by the moral law are free.’257 


Alongside Stoicism and Platonism, the other great source of inspiration for Philo’s thought in 
general, and for his ideas about slavery in particular, is the Hebrew Scripture, which he knew in its 
Greek translation, the Septuagint (LX X)—the same generally used by Greek patristic authors. He 
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interpreted it allegorically in the light of Platonism and Stoicism, while maintaining—like Origen 
his follower—also the validity of the historical level of the Bible.258 


Philo denounces the illegal enslavement of the Hebrews by the Egyptians,259 within the framework 
of his allegorical association of Egypt with pleasure, (p.94) passions, and sin. This is reiterated 
many times in his oeuvre,260 and will prove heavily influential on patristic exegesis.261 In this 
connection, Philo comments on the above-mentioned declaration of Leviticus 25:42 that the Jewish 
people cannot be a slave of humans, because it is the slave of God.262 Likewise, it seems to me that 
Philo had in mind another verse of Leviticus, 39:42, when he remarks upon the good of being a 
slave of God.263 Here the primary reference is Abraham, not only the ideal Jew but also the ideal 
human being and philosopher, since being a slave of God is the best possible status for a person:264 
‘The purified intellect delights in nothing more than in confessing that it has as its owner the Lord 
of all. For serving God as a slave [dovAevetv] is the highest title of honour for a human being, a 
treasure more precious not only than freedom, but also than riches, power, and all that which is 
dearest to mortals.” This idea of the good of being a slave of God—which I have already 
highlighted in some cases in Greek philosophy—will become a topos in Christian literature, from 
the New Testament onwards, as we shall see in subsequent chapters. 


The biblical regulations concerning the sabbatical rest of slaves are commented on by Philo in an 
interesting way. Philo remarks that the rest on Sabbath is prescribed by Scripture for both animals 
and slaves, but he adds that while animals, being deprived of reason, are by nature slaves of human 
beings, humans are not slaves by nature: ‘By nature no human being is a slave’.265 This is the same 
principle that Philo also attributes to the Therapeutae, as I have already pointed out. And this is a 
principle that is manifestly consistent with Stoic ideas about slavery, and opposed to Aristotle’s 
theorization of natural slavery. Philo spells out this principle further by stating that slaves are such 
‘by fortune’, but they have ‘the same nature as their owners’. And God looks at nature, not at 
fortune, when judging a person.266 


This offers Philo a chance to recommend leniency to slave owners, which is also in line with first- 
century CE Stoic recommendations, especially Seneca’s. Philo seems to allude to Chrysippus when 
he states that ‘masters should treat their slaves, whom they have acquired with money, as hired 
workers [@¢ LWio8wtoic], not as slaves by nature [uu wo MdoEt SovAOIC]’.267 Chrysippus (p.95) had 
precisely theorized that ‘a slave is a hired worker for life’, a wioOmtd¢ or mercenarius.268 Not 
accidentally, von Arnim included Philo’s passage in his collection of ancient Stoic fragments and 
testimonia right before Chrysippus’ passage.269 The background of Philo’s affirmation seems to be 
both Chrysippus’ principle that a slave is a hired worker and not a slave by nature, and the biblical 
regulations concerning Hebrew slaves, who are not slaves by nature but must be considered hired 
workers and released after seven years. 


Philo also reflected on the controversial biblical episode of the curse of Ham, but in his 
interpretation this has nothing to do with the enslavement of black people, or of Canaanites, or of 
non-Jews in general. This apparently odd cursing of Canaan for a sin not even committed by 
himself, but by his father, is for Philo an allegory.270 Wisdom, symbolized by Shem, is God’s 
friend, not God’s slave, but the sense-perceptible world, symbolized by Canaan, has God as its 
master and benefactor together, so it is a slave of God, not a friend of God. In this case, clearly the 
notion of being a slave of God in relation to the senses is different from that of being a slave of God 
in reference to the mind. Canaan’s (i.e. the sense-perceptible world’s) being a slave of God is 
different from Abraham’s or Moses’ (i.e. the perfect philosopher’s) being a slave of God. Indeed, 
the latter are also deemed friends of God. Philo undergoes what may appear to be an inconsistency 
for the sake of exegesis. Abraham, Moses, and other exemplary figures are slaves of God with 
respect to the mind, not with respect to the senses. 
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That Philo had the Stoic theory prevalent in his mind when dealing with the issue of slavery is 
confirmed by his explicit reference to Zeno, and his purported relation to the Jewish Scripture, in 
connection with the question of slavery. Philo maintains that Zeno drew inspiration from the Jewish 
Torah, in particular from the episode of Isaac’s prayer to God that Esau might be the slave of his 
brother Jacob (Gen 27:40: ‘you will serve your brother’). This was because Esau was not wise, and 
being a slave of a wise man would be best for him.271 Zeno, according to Philo, drew from this 
story the principle that every virtuous and wise person is free and every fool is a slave. This is a 
typical, well-known apologetic strategy of Philo, who on other occasions finds in the Bible the 
source of philosophical doctrines, including Platonic doctrines such as that of the Ideas. Christians 
like Clement, Origen, and Eusebius would follow in Philo’s footsteps in this respect. 


Indeed, Philo’s own interpretation of the same biblical episode is an allegorical exegesis that reads 
this disquieting story along the lines of the Stoic doctrine of moral slavery and freedom.272 Thus, 
after citing the divine decree in Genesis 25:23, ‘the elder shall serve the younger’, Philo comments: 
‘This is (p.96) because in God’s judgement what is base and irrational is by nature a slave, while 
what is morally noble, endowed with reason, and better is royal and free.’ In this way, the 
enslavement of Esau to his wiser brother on the part of their common father is not interpreted as a 
justification of the juridical enslavement of naturally inferior people, as it would be in an 
Aristotelian perspective. Rather, Philo interprets this as the expression—once again—of the Stoic 
tenet that the virtuous person is morally free and the vicious is morally a slave. Philo’s modifier, ‘in 
God’s judgement’, is here the equivalent of ‘on the moral plane’. Indeed, the mother of Esau and 
Isaac, Rebecca, is ‘the soul who serves God’. And Philo addresses Esau as the symbol of a foolish 
person, who is enslaved by passions: ‘You are a slave of harsh and unbearable masters dwelling 
inside you’.273 It is again a matter of moral slavery, as in Persius, for instance, the quasi- 
contemporary of Philo, who, as we have seen, named passions ‘cruel masters’, saevos tyrannos, that 
dwell inside a person. 


Echoes of a similar conception of true enslavement as moral enslavement to passions are also found 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which may be either a Jewish work with Christian 
redactional insertions from the first and second centuries CE or, less probably, a Christian work. 
Here, in the Testament of Judah, 18.6, two passions, fornication and the love of money, are said to 
oppose God’s commands and to enslave a human being, blinding his soul and preventing him from 
obeying God. And in the Testament of Asher, 3.2, passions are depicted as evil desires that enslave 
people to the devil. The common background, indeed, is that of Hellenistic Judaism, as is the case 
with Philo. 


Rabbinics 


In rabbinic Judaism the institution of legal slavery seems to have been taken for granted without 
being problematized, which it was by Jewish ascetic groups of late Second Temple Judaism. It was 
rather political enslavement that, also due to historical circumstances, was denounced. Rabbinic 
Judaism is conventionally dated from the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 CE 
onwards.274 Within the chronological span covered by the present monograph, it occupies imperial 
and late antiquity. 


At the beginning of that period, many Jews were made prisoners and sold into slavery as a result of 
the campaigns of Titus and Vespasian (even though one of the leaders of the revolt, Simon bar 
Giora, “proclaimed freedom for slaves’),275 (p.97) and also as a result of the repression of Bar 
Kochba’s revolt under Hadrian.276 The number of Jewish slaves at that point was so high that their 
price decreased dramatically due to their wide availability. This phenomenon was closely linked to 
Jewish political subjugation to the Romans. Rabbinic sources reflected on this state. Sifra, the 
Halakic midrash to Leviticus, reinterpreted Leviticus 26:13 as an eschatological statement: at the 
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end of times God will deliver Israel from “slavery’—meant primarily as political enslavement, that 
is, as subjection to the Romans, rather than socio-juridical slavery. 


On the other hand, legal slavery seems to have existed in rabbinic Judaism and to have been 
accepted as a matter of fact. Many Jewish masters continued to own slaves throughout the rabbinic 
age, and some rabbis themselves are represented as slave owners, such as Rabban Gamaliel, his 
sons Yehudah and Hillel, and others.277 Rabbinic positions concerning slavery, and possibly some 
hints of the historical situation regarding Jewish slave ownership at that time, can be gleaned mainly 
from the slavery regulations found in Mishnaic and Talmudic documents. Of course, these 
normative texts cannot be taken as descriptive of Jewish society at that time, since the extent to 
which they were followed is unclear. However, these regulations certainly reflect rabbinic 
perspectives on the issue of slavery. These perspectives were generally not critical. 


The most remarkable difference between biblical and rabbinic regulations lies in the apparently 
nearly complete lack of distinction between rules concerning Jewish slaves and rules concerning 
non-Jewish slaves in rabbinic Judaism.278 That many slaves in Jewish households were Jewish is 
suggested by the rabbis’ move of discouraging Jewish slave owners from selling their own slaves 
on gentile markets,279 surely out of fear that the slaves would enter gentile houses and become 
‘pagan’. Only a scanty minority of the Mishnah passages regarding slaves keep the distinction 
between Jewish and non-Jewish slaves, and this generally only in scriptural exegetical contexts 
(likewise, in such contexts one finds the assimilation of slaves to animals).280 Consistently with 
this, the privilege of the sabbatical release of Jewish slaves seems to vanish. 


On the other hand, the possibility of the manumission of a Jewish as well as a non-Jewish slave 
surfaces, but there seems to have been a concern that gentile slaves would contaminate the whole 
family. As a consequence, it was (p.98) prescribed that men slaves be circumcised and women 
slaves immersed—circumcision and immersion being, as it seems, tantamount to a very partial 
conversion, only entailing adhesion to the negative Mosaic commandments.281 Another distinctive 
trait of rabbinic Judaism with respect to the institution of slavery seems to have been the category of 
‘half slaves’, which was absent from the Roman legislation.282 It also seems that classical rabbinic 
sources restricted the possibility for fathers to sell their daughters into slavery: only prepubescent 
daughters could be sold, and only as a last resort before the father had to sell himself into 
slavery.283 


The evidently widespread practice of circumcising non-Jewish slaves in Jewish households was 
forbidden by imperial legislation as early as under Antoninus Pius, then again at the end of the third 
century, and later repeatedly in the Roman Christian empire, as we shall see. The reiteration of the 
same prohibition suggests that the practice itself continued. Indeed, from Constantine onward, the 
Roman Empire—which, from Augustus on, had protected Judaism as a religio licita—began to emit 
some restrictive legislation against Jews,284 which also affected their capacity for keeping slaves. 
This indirectly testifies to the fact that in the fourth century CE Jews regularly owned slaves. 


With a law from 21 October 335, Constantine forbade Jews to buy and circumcise a Christian slave, 
or a slave of any other non-Jewish religion: in this case, that slave would automatically acquire free 
status.285 In the same law, the principle of an older law from 329 CE was repeated: ‘It shall not be 
permitted that Jews harass or attack in any kind of injury him who became Christian from Jew.’ 
This also betrays the principal reason why Jews were not permitted to keep Christian slaves: mainly 
because this would have entailed their conversion, or partial conversion, to Judaism. For the same 
reason, marriages between a Jew and a Christian were prohibited by Constantius on 13 August 339. 
This is why Christian women taken in marriage by Jews were to be restored to their previous 
unmarried state and—what mattered most to the legislator—to the Christian faith. Constantine’s 
prohibition for a Jew of keeping and circumcising a Christian slave was reiterated by Constantius 
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under penalty for the Jew of losing his slave and being put to death.286 Again, this prohibition was 
dictated by a concern for the apostasy of Christian slaves owned by Jewish masters. Indeed, 
apostasy to Judaism was punished by Constantius II on 3 July 353: any apostate from Christianity 
to Judaism was to have all of his property confiscated.287 


(p.99) Gratian, Valentinian II, and Theodosius in September 384 prohibited again the purchase of 
Christian slaves by Jews, as well as their conversion to Judaism. In this case, the Christian slaves 
had to be taken away. Other Christians had to pay the right price for the liberation of those Christian 
slaves.288 This looks like a different procedure than a confiscation. As a parallel to this, 
Valentinian II, Theodosius I, and Arcadius on 14 March 388 again prohibited Jewish men from 
marrying Christian women, and Christian men from marrying Jewish women. Theodosius II and 
Honorius demoted patriarch Gamaliel VI and restricted his authority on 25 October 415 on the 
grounds that he ‘transgressed the law’, and reiterated the prohibition to convert and circumcise any 
non-Jewish man. If Gamaliel had Christian slaves, these would have to be handed over to the 
Church. Here the religious concern for the possible conversion of these Christian slaves to Judaism 
matched an economic interest. This document also means it is probable that Gamaliel, a notable in 
rabbinic Judaism, owned slaves. 


Theodosius II and Honorius on 6 November 415 allowed Jewish masters to keep Christian slaves, 
provided that they did not try to convert their slaves to Judaism.289 On 20 October 415, instead, 
they had proclaimed that Jews were not allowed to convert anybody, either slave or free, to 
Judaism, nor to keep any Christian slave. Had any Jew been in possession of a Christian slave, the 
latter would have had to be set free immediately.290 And on 10 April 417, Theodosius II and 
Honorius prohibited the very purchasing of Christian slaves by Jewish masters; such slaves were to 
be set free. But if a Jew inherited Christian slaves, he could keep those slaves, provided that he did 
not try to convert them, under penalty of death.291 Likewise, on 9 April 423, the same emperors 
forbade again any Jew to buy Christian slaves.292 Such reiterations, once more, suggest that the 
emperors’ dispositions were going largely unattended. Thus, Theodosius II on 31 January 439, in 
the so-called third novella, had to restate that no conversion from Christianity to Judaism, 
‘paganism’, or ‘heresies’ was allowed, under penalty of loss of property and life. Justinian around 
530 CE was even more restrictive, establishing that not only Jews and ‘pagans’, but also Christian 
‘heretics’, were not allowed to keep any Christian slave.293 


The biblical episode of the curse of Ham was also the object of much attention in rabbinic Judaism 
(no less than in Christian patristics, as will be seen in the following chapters). Originally, it 
probably aimed at providing an etiological explanation for Canaanite slavery, which was regulated 
by law in the Hebrew Bible and was a fact of everyday life in ancient Judaism, just as in rabbinic 
Judaism. Rabbinic exegetes, like ancient Christian exegetes, generally did not use the curse of Ham 
to justify the enslavement of black or similarly (p.100) coloured people, but—as emerges from a 
systematic examination I have conducted—rather concentrated on the difficulties inherent in the 
biblical text, such as the apparent incongruity between the sin of the father and the curse upon the 
son, and the disproportion between merely seeing one’s father’s nakedness and being condemned to 
eternal enslavement.294 However, rabbinic exegetes of the curse of Ham did not question the 
legitimacy of the institution of slavery either. 


In conclusion, what emerges from the investigation into ancient, Hellenistic, and rabbinic Judaism 
is that slavery was normally accepted as an institution and made the object of meticulous 
regulations. But a remarkable exception is to be found in ascetic groups such as the Essenes and the 
Therapeutae, who, according to Jewish Hellenistic sources of the early imperial age, rejected 
slavery as unjust and as a product of inequality and oppression, renounced keeping slaves, and 
embraced voluntary service as well as voluntary poverty, besides various forms of self-restraint. 
Philo and Josephus possibly represented in a more philosophical fashion a behaviour that may in 
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fact have been dictated more by purity concerns, but these ascetics’ actual voluntary poverty and 
renunciation of slavery will hardly be a mere construct. Philo’s description of Jewish philosophical 
asceticism will be greatly treasured by Christian thinkers of the Origenian line, who celebrated 
Christian philosophical asceticism, to the point that Eusebius’ portrait of Origen resembles a great 
deal his portrait of the Therapeutae, and even that of Philo.295 


Among Christian philosophical ascetics, too, we shall find in the next chapters examples of the 
rejection of slavery and the appreciation of voluntary poverty, especially in Gregory Nyssen. In 
these Jewish and Christian ascetics, one can see at work a connection between asceticism and the 
rejection of slavery and of social injustice, which involves the poverty of many and the wealth of 
few. Christian philosophical ascetics found already in the New Testament a rather outspoken 
criticism of wealth (especially on the part of Jesus), as well as the model of an idealized early 
Christian community, represented as sharing all of its possessions. Jesus’s and Paul’s positions 
toward legal slavery, instead, are more difficult to glean. This will be the task of Chapter 2. 
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76-108. 


(56) Garnsey, Ideas, 108, 125. On the Politics see Kraut, Political Philosophy. 


(57) Devin and Nielsen, Aristotle’s Science and Ethics, 4, and the whole volume, with contributions that support 
different views on this score. 


(58) On the development of Aristotle’s thought and the thorny question of the periodization of his works see Natali, 
Aristotle. 


(59) Schofield, ‘Ideology’, 4 (= Politics, 94). 

(60) On Aristotle’s ethical naturalism and its reception in Hellenistic and early imperial philosophy see Inwood, Ethics, 
who argues that Aristotle founded ethics as a discipline and that the so-called virtue ethics is not as important a legacy 
of Aristotle’s ethics as is his naturalism. 

(61) Pol. 1254a4-6. 

(62) Pol. 1254b22-3. 

(63) Pol. 1260a10-12. 

(64) Pol. 1260a12-13. 

(65) Gen. an. 1.728a; 1.82f. 

(66) Pol. 1254b10-14. 

(67) Pol. 1260a12—14. See Pomeroy, ‘Education of Women’, 34. 

(68) See on this Jacoby, ‘Slaves’. 

(69) Pol. 1254a8-9. 

(70) The Roman juridical notion of persona with respect to slaves will be based in part on similar presuppositions, but 
will be more complex. See Esposito, Terza persona; Dottarelli, Assoluti, 29-30, with reference to Aristotle’s notion of 
slaves as speaking instruments and non-persons. 

(71) EN 1161b1-6. On friendship and justice in the Nicomachean Ethics see Curzer, Virtues. 

(72) Terrel, Politique, 318. 


(73) Pol. 1254b25-30. 
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(74) Pol. 1260a33-bS. 
(75) Pol. 1256b20-6. 


(76) Pol. 1252b7—-9; 1327b19-38. On racism in antiquity see Isaac, Racism; my review in Laverna 16 (2005) 145-50; 
McCoskey, Race; also Skinner, Ethnography, esp. ch. 2. 


(77) According to Sara Monoson, Aristotle’s theory of natural slavery is philosophically consistent and coherent with 
his discussion of citizenship and political constitutions. His identification of barbarians with ‘natural slaves’ depended 
on the remark that barbarians, unlike Greeks, tolerated tyranny (in Alston, Hall and Proffitt, Reading, ch. 7). 


(78) On manumission in the Roman world see Alféldy, Sozialgeschichte, 189-90; Mouritsen, Freedman. On freedmen 
in the late Roman Republic and the Empire seen from their own viewpoint, not that of the élite (e.g. Trimalchio viewed 
by Petronius), see Bell and Ramsby, Free. On manumission in the Greek world and its limits see Zelnick-Abramovitz, 
Free. 


(79) See Terrel, Politique, 313-14; 320. 
(80) Wrenhaven, Reconstructing: Aristotle is touched upon in ch. 4 and opposed to Euripides. 
(81) Alston, Hall and Proffitt, Reading, ch. 4. 


(82) Garnsey, Ideas, 128-47, in his excellent treatment of Stoicism does not consider, however, the Imperial Stoics— 
such as Persius, Thrasea, Musonius, Cornutus, or Hierocles, on whom see below in Chapter 1—apart from Seneca and 
very briefly Epictetus. Erskine, Stoa, 43-63, analyses Zeno and Chrysippus. He reaches the important conclusion that, 
theoretically, for Zeno and Chrysippus concord (Op6vo1a) is incompatible with slavery. On 181 ff. Erskine argues that in 
later Stoicism there was a turn, and slavery began to be considered beneficial to those who are not capable of self- 
governance. This move brought the Stoic position closer to Aristotle’s. I think this turn was limited to some thinkers 
and did not extend to Stoicism in general. See Chapter | (and passim in the following chapters) my treatment of the 
Roman Stoics and of Stoic themes in Christian authors with regard to slavery. 


(83) See my commentary in Reale, Diogene. 
(84) See Ramelli, ‘Giove’; ‘Dio’; ‘L’interpretazione’. 
(85) I limit myself to referring to Gould, Chrysippus. 


(86) This is reported by the Middle Platonist Plutarch, On Nobility (De nobilitate), 13. On the reason why Chrysippus, 
as well as other Stoics, confirmed their philosophical views with quotations from ancient poets, see Ramelli, ‘Valuing’. 


(87) SVF 3.349-50. 

(88) He is mentioned as a philosopher-slave by Gellius, Attic Nights 2.18, together with Epictetus and some slaves of 
philosophers, who were supposed to be philosophers themselves: Mys, Epicurus’ slave; Perseus, Zeno the Stoic’s slave; 
and Pompylus, Theophrastus’ slave. 

(89) See Gourinat, Stoiciens, 87-90 on 2401 and sdvad0eim in Stoicism. On ebad0eta1, see also Graver, Emotions, 35— 
60. On 2680c¢ in Stoicism see Long and Sedley, Philosophers, ch. 65; Annas, Philosophy of Mind, 103-20; Gourinat, 
Stoiciens, 96-102. 

(90) On Serenity (De tranquillitate animi) 8.4-6. 

(91) Consolation to His Mother Helvia (Ad Helviam matrem) 12.4. 

(92) Helmer, Figures du mendiant, ch. 5. 

(93) On his Stoic ‘orthodoxy’ see now Asmis, ‘Seneca’s Originality’. 

(94) This, which might look like a contradiction, along with others in the religious sphere (such as Seneca’s criticism of 


traditional cults but at the same time his attendance), gave rise to disapproval from both ‘pagan’ and Christian authors. 
See Ramelli, ‘Seneca’. 
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(95) ‘Sic cum inferiore vivas quemadmodum tecum superiorem velis vivere...vive cum servo clementer, comiter 
quoque’, Ep. 47.13. 


(96) ‘Indictum argento odium et cubile humi positum’, Ep. 5.2—5. 
(97) On non-Christian asceticism see Finn, Asceticism, chs 1-2, according to whom the Christian monastic movement 
itself must be understood against the backdrop of ‘pagan’ and Jewish asceticism. See also the Introduction to this 


volume. 


(98) ‘Maior materia sapienti viro sit animum explicandi suum in divitiis quam in paupertate...in divitiis et temperantia 
et liberalitas et diligentia et dispositio et magnificentia campum habeat patentem’ (Vit. beat. 22.1). 


(99) Edwards, ‘Free Yourself’, studies metaphors of slavery in Seneca’s work: the mind may be enslaved to the body, 
its pleasures, or other external factors. 


(100) On this letter see Richter, ‘Seneca’; Griffin, Seneca, 256-85 and 458-61; Bradley, ‘Seneca’, who rightly 
emphasizes that Seneca did not reject slavery as an institution (343-4). 


(101) Cato Maior 5.1; cf. 5.2—5. 

(102) On which see Harris, Restraining Rage. 

(103) As observed by Fitzgerald, ‘Practice’, 41; see also Brunt, Studies, 210-44. 
(104) Watson, Law, 120-1. 

(105) There are rather Epicurean overtones in the novel; see Ramelli, Romanzi. 
(106) At least according to Pliny, Investigation on Nature (Naturalis historia) 33.134. 


(107) See Ramelli, Allegoria, ch. 7.1; Stoici, 1297-359. Fragments, testimonia, and commentary in Ramelli, Allegoristi, 
671-707. 


(108) On Jerome’s asceticism see, e.g., Cipriani and Masselli, ‘Attacchi’. 
(109) See Ramelli, Musonio; Stoici, 689-943; Reydams-Schils, Stoics; Laurand, Stoicisme; Dottarelli, Musonio. 


(110) On this hideous, but widespread, form of oppression of slaves in antiquity see, e.g., Glancy, ‘Women’s Bodies’; 
Knowledge, 68-70; Kartzow, ‘Navigating’. 


(111) Latinized form: Aulus. Aules reflects the Etruscan, original form. 


(112) Sat. 5.119-30. See Ramelli, “Concezione di Giove’, 292-320, and Allegoria, ch. 6.4.4-5, with an analysis of the 
key philosophical concepts in Satire 5 and further references. 


(113) Tacitus, Annals 16.35.1. 

(114) These are for the Stoics irrational emotions, experienced by those who fall short of wisdom, and opposed to 
evade, good emotions (SVF 3.431 = Diogenes Laertius 7.116), which are those experienced by sages. Chrysippus in 
On Passions described eupatheiai as rational impulses, and passions as irrational impulses (SVF 3.389). Eupatheiai fall 
under just three heads, rather than four, as in the case of the passions (cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.115-16; SVF 3.391). See 
Konstan and Ramelli, ‘XAPA’. 

(115) See Ramelli, Stoici, 1361-515. 

(116) See Ramelli, “Giove’; ‘Dio’; ‘L’interpretazione’. 


(117) See Ramelli, Cornuto; Allegoria, ch. 6.1; Allegoristi, 485-560. 


(118) Bartsch, ‘Persius, Juvenal’, examines much more Persius than Juvenal. 
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(119) See Ramelli, Stoici, 2209-553. 

(120) One might think that Juvenal was poor and could not afford slaves because of the character of the poor client that 
he assumes in his Satires. In fact, according to Armstrong, ‘Juvenalis’, Juvenal probably was of equestrian status, in a 
time in which members of this class often had to rely on patronage, hence, he suggests, Juvenal’s attention to this 
institution and the cliché of the “poor client’ attached to his literary persona. 


(121) Treatment in Ramelli, Hierocles. 


(122) A title DiAocogovpeva, Philosophical Discourses, is also attested by the Suda for Hierocles, but it is unclear 
whether it refers to a third work of his or may be identifiable with one of the above-mentioned writings. 


(123) See Ramelli, “Ierocle’. 

(124) Stobaeus, Anth. 4.84.20. See Ramelli, Hierocles, 87 and commentary. 

(125) Reported by Origen, Against Celsus (Contra Celsum) 7.53. 

(126) See, e.g., Forschner, Gliick; Long, Epictetus. 

(127) Diatribe 4.1.33-37. A detailed commentary on Diatribe 4.1 is provided by Vollenweider et alii, Epiktet. 
(128) Meditations or To Himself (Ad seipsum) 1.6. 

(129) Meditations 1.3; 1.5. 

(130) Ibid. 1.7. 

(131) Diogenes Laertius 10.2; Gellius, NA 2.18. 

(132) Ep. Men. 134. See Arrighetti, Epicuro; Ramelli, Epicurea. 

(133) Reported by Plutarch, Against Colotes (Adversus Coloten) 1127d. 

(134) Adv. math. 11.96. 

(135) On Music (De musica) 4, fr. 51 1. 24. 

(136) De ira fr. 17 from P.Herc. 182. 

(137) E.g. Columella, The Rural Household (De re rustica) 1.1.20—2.1, but such complaints are ubiquitous in antiquity. 
(138) Adv. math. 1.293. 


(139) On Cicero as a philosopher I limit myself to referring to Hirzel, Untersuchungen; Gorler, Untersuchungen; for his 
relation to Stoicism I only refer to Mayet, Logik; see also Schallenberg, Freiheit. 


(140) As Augustine reports in Civ. Dei 19.21 and Adv. Tul. 4.12.61. 

(141) Finn, Asceticism, chs 1—2 on asceticism in the Graeco-Roman philosophical tradition focuses on Porphyry’s De 
abstinentia. According to Finn, there was a common base of ascetic practices, shared by different schools of philosophy, 
and temporary fasting and sexual renunciation for both priests and pilgrims. He also analyses Pythagorean practices. 
The Neoplatonists employed ascetic practices to draw closer to the divine, but were divided upon which practices were 
the most useful in pursuing this goal. I shall not address here the problem of theurgy, and the discussion between 
Porphyry and Iamblichus on the existence of a universal way of liberating the soul. A separate work on ‘pagan’ 
soteriology and restoration theories is in preparation; see also Digeser, Threat. 

(142) Life of Pythagoras (Vita Pythagorae) 33. 

(143) Clark, Christianity, 74-5; my review in Laverna 16 (2005) 140-5. 

(144) Ap. Eus. HE 6.19.4-8. 
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(145) Cels. 1.5 (= Numen. F1b des Places); 4.51 (F10a); 5.38 (F53); 5.57 (F29). 

(146) See Ramelli, ‘Origen, Patristic Philosophy’. 

(147) Numenius ‘also cites Moses’, Jannes’, and Jambres’ story, and, although we are not at all exalted in it, 
nevertheless we appreciate Numenius more than Celsus and the other Greeks’. The continuation of this passage includes 
Numenius’ famous saying: “What else is Plato, if not an Atticizing Moses?’ (Eus. PE 11.10.14 = Num. fr. 8 des Places). 


(148) On this polemic, see Ramelli, ‘Philosophical Stance’. 


(149) From his work On the Divergence of the Academics from Plato, Hepi tijc tov Axadnpoikdv mpdoc TAdtava 
d1aoTaoEws. 


(150) On the soul’s apokatastasis or restoration in ‘pagan’ Platonism a specific study is being prepared. This theme is 
also present in the Jewish Middle Platonist Philo: see Ramelli, ‘Philo’s Doctrine’. 


(151) See Ramelli, Romanzi, ch. 9; further arguments in Ramelli, ‘Apuleius’. 


(152) Paupertas as a legal status indicated being below the tax threshold for civic duties; OLD 1314 translates pauper 
“poor, not wealthy’ and paupertas ‘poverty’. 


(153) Apology 18.2. 
(154) Florida 17-20. 
(155) See, e.g., Ramelli, ‘Origen, Patristic Philosophy’. 


(156) Porphyry Vit. Plot. 2.3-5. See also Clark, Abstinence, 1. Song, ‘Ashamed’, 110, thinks that Porphyry exaggerated 
the ascetic side of Plotinus’ life. 


(157) On Plotinus’ ethics, see Schniewind, Ethique du sage. 

(158) AotAo kai éxkeipeva tHyatc, Enn. 6.8.15.17. 

(159) Enn. 6.8.21.31. 

(160) See Ramelli, ‘Aimvtoc’; Apokatastasis, introduction and the chapter on Origen. 
(161) Mnéé aiypndrAwtov wc étvyev (Enn. 3.2.13.11-12). 

(162) Adgéonotov, Resp. 617E3. 

(163) Enn. 6.8.5.34—35. 

(164) See Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia Gnostika, the monographic essay. 

(165) See Ramelli, “Origen the Christian Middle/Neoplatonist’. 

(166) A specific example of Origen’s influence has been pointed out by Ramelli, “‘Hypostasis’. 
(167) Abst. 1.42. 

(168) OpyiCopévn, Ad Marc. 35. 


(169) Tac wadAos Biog SovAsiag AANpHS Kai dosBsiac Kai 51a TODTO KOEdc te Kai GduKoc, Sententiae ad intelligibilia 
ducentes, sentence 40.72. 


(170) Abstinence, 7. 


(171) As suggested by Clark, ibid. 5. 


ve) 


(172) See Obbink, ‘Greek Sacrifice’. 

(173) Abst. 4.16-18. See also Johnson, Porphyry, 285. 

(174) Part of their asceticism was also celibacy. See Taylor, Women, 248-64. 
(175) See at least Finn, Asceticism, chs 1-2. 


(176) On this dissension see at least Smith, Porphyry’s Place, 136-41; Clark, ‘Augustine’s Porphyry’; Digeser, Threat, 
the chapter on Iamblichus; Addey, Divination. 


(177) Ata yap tH TOV YpHUGTwV KTijoW TAvTEC Oi NOAELOL yivovtal, TA SE YPTLATA évayKaCoLEBa KT&OOOL 51 TO 
ona, sovdsvovtses TH ToUTOD DEpamsia: Kai &K TOUTOD GoyoAiav GyoLEV MiAocoOgias TEpt SLA TaVTA Tadta (Protr. 
64.10). 


(178) See on this at least Romano, Giamblico; my review in Quaestio. Annali di Storia della Metafisica 6 (2006) 499- 
504. 


(179) Vit. Pyth. 30.173. 


(180) That Pythagoras had a slave is affirmed also by Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 14-15, who provides an alternative name: 
Thales. 


(181) Ibid. 7.33 and 32.214. 

(182) On Julian’s charity as inspired by Christian charity see, e.g., Mitchell, Later Empire, 287—9. 
(183) See on him now Chlup, Proclus. 

(184) In his works there are 102 occurrences of dodA0c, dovAsia, SovAEvetv, and related terminology. 
(185) Commentary on Plato’s Republic, vol. 2, page 276.5—10 Kroll. 

(186) 0 d€ KaKdc TavtMV EoTi SODAOG, Kav Gpyn Aavt@v, On Providence (De providentia) 25. 

(187) Ibid. 24. 

(188) Commentary on Plato’s Republic, vol. 1, page 226.3 Kroll. 

(189) Vita Procli 3, 12, 15, 18-20, 22. 


(190) See Ramelli, ‘Philosophen’. See also Smith, ‘Paul’, and Forbes, ‘Paul’, for an overview and discussion of Paul’s 
relation to Hellenistic culture. 


(191) Cf. Oration 80, On Freedom. 

(192) “Otm pév éeotw 6 PobAEta mpattew, erevNEpdc Eottv, Or. 14.13. 
(193) Nachov, ‘Kinism’, 56—7. 

(194) CIC Dig. 1.5.4 preface. 

(195) CIC Dig. 50.17.32. 

(196) Oration 7, Euboicus; Oration 17, On Avarice. 

(197) Hezser, Slavery, 2. 

(198) Mielziner, Verhaltnisse, 7-10. 


(199) Zeitlin, ‘Slavery’; Martin, ‘Slavery’, 113-16. 
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(200) Josephus is a valuable documentary source on slavery in the early Roman Empire, but I do not devote a section to 
him because he does not reflect systematically on slavery. He seems to have accepted slavery and speaks with 
disagreement of Caligula who raised slaves to high social conditions, above their owners (AI 19.14). He had a slave 
himself for the education of his son (Vita 429). He criticizes the confusion of free and slave descent, and only in the 
interest of purity of descent does he prohibit intercourse between free men and women slaves or prisoners of war (AI 
4.244). He opposes Herod’s law that housebreakers should be sold into slavery and deported from the kingdom, on the 
grounds that the sale of Jews as slaves to gentiles contravened the Torah (AI 16.1—3). He also blames Herod for 
demanding a deferential attitude from anyone: everybody had to confess himself his slave (AI 16.156-7)—this was 
political slavery. Josephus also speaks, like Philo and the Stoics, of enslavement to passions, e.g. Antony’s enslavement 
to his passion for Cleopatra (BI 1.243). 


(201) Hezser, Slavery. 

(202) So Hezser, ‘Status’, 108. 

(203) Hezser, Slavery, 202-12. 

(204) E.g. 2Sam 6:20-22; 1Kgs 9:22; Job 1:3. 

(205) E.g. 2Kgs 4:1; Prov 22:7. 

(206) Bohrmann, Valeurs, 149-61, on this basis observes that slavery among Jews was limited not only by the social 
organization, but also by the biblical tradition. Briefly on the biblical distinction between Hebrew and Canaanite slaves 
see Hezser, Slavery, 29-31. 

(207) This passage is commented on by Lemche, ‘Hebrew Slave’. 

(208) On Virtues (De virtutibus) 111-12. 

(209) Lev 19:19-22. 

(210) Ex 21:26-7. 

(211) Ex 21:32. 

(212) Ex 21:16. 

(213) Ex 14:31; Josh 1:1; 1Chron 6:49; 2Chron 24:9; Dan 9:11. 

(214) E.g., IKgs 11:13; 2Sam 3:18; Ps 18:1; 36:1. 

(215) E.g., Jer 7:25; 2Kgs 9:7; Ez 38:17. 


(216) Isa 42:1, which Christian exegetes would interpret as a prophecy concerning Jesus Christ, also because of the 
clear reference in Matt 12:18. 


(217) Isa 53:5—6, RSV. 


(218) Gen 9:18—27. For the apparent absurdity that Ham sinned and yet his son, not he himself, was cursed, see 
Goldenberg, Curse, 157-67. A similar curse entailing perpetual slavery was launched by Joshua against the Gibeonites 
(Josh 9:23); see Hezser, Slavery, 63. 

(219) Goldenberg, Curse; Goldenberg, ‘Curse’; Ramelli, ‘Exegeses of the “Curse of Ham”’. For the question of Ham’s 
‘blackness’ see Goldenberg, Curse, 141-56. See also ibid. 211ff ‘Appendix II: Kush/Ethiopia and India’, on which cf. 
Ramelli, India and ‘Missions’. 


(220) See, e.g., Haynes, Curse; Whitford, Curse. 


(221) On Philo’s Therapeutae see, e.g., Badilita, ‘Communauté’, who sees Philo’s treatise as an emulation of Plato’s 
Republic; Frey, ‘Essenerberichte’, who stresses the Essenes’ interest in the eschatological exegesis of Scripture; and 
Taylor, Women, who considers the Therapeutae to have practised a strong allegoresis. Philo’s presentation of the 
Therapeutae should not be deemed fictional according to Bilde, ‘Essenes’; Betz, ‘Essenes’; and Alexandre, 
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‘Philosopher’. It is a fiction according to Engberg-Pedersen, ‘Philosopher’s Dream’, and Brakke, ‘Origins’, esp. 176-8; 
contra Beavis, “Therapeutae’. Philo’s testimony on the Essenes in Prob. 75—91 and ap. Eus. PE 8.11.1—18 is analysed by 
Taylor, ‘Philo on the Essenes’. The identification of the Qumran people with Essenes is supported again by Atkinson 
and Magness, ‘Essenes’. 


(222) This link is explored by Uhalde, ‘Justice’, though not in connection with Essenes and Therapeutae. 
(223) On Philo’s life and thought see Hadas-Lebel, Philon/Philo, and Kamesar, Companion. 


(224) The same etymology appears in a quotation from Philo’s ‘apology for the Jews’ reported by Eusebius (PE 11.1), 
where it is also said that the Essenes were ascetics with regard both to sexual renunciation (PE 11.14) and to 
renunciation of property and communality of all goods (PE 11.4). Porphyry, who was deeply interested in asceticism, 
cited the Essenes in De abstinentia (a passage reported also by Eusebius, PE 9.3) as the only ascetics among the Jews. 


(225) Gallez, Messie, 71-82 argues that the long passage on the Essenes in the extant Greek of BI 2.119—66, and in the 
correspondent Slavonic version (on which see documentation in Ramelli, ‘Jesus, James’), is an interpolation drawing on 
the Philosophoumena ascribed to Hippolytus, 9.18-29. Here the Essenes are again presented as practising sexual 
abstinence and the pursuit of justice. Other scholars deem the Philosophoumena passage based on Josephus. 


(226) ‘Eoooio. may be a Hellenized form of Hassidim, Hassid, meaning ‘pious, holy’. Many other etymologies have 
been proposed; see VanderKam, ‘Identity’. 


(227) The similarity with the first Christian community is striking, but see Capper, ‘Acts 5.4’; Capper, ‘In der Hand’. 


(228) For a comparison between Josephus’ detailed report and the book findings at Qumran see Beall, Description. I do 
not intend to address the debated question whether an Essene community lived at Qumran. 


(229) Matt 5:34-6. 


(230) Cf. Ramelli, ‘Philo’s Apokatastasis’; Yli-Karjanmaa, Reincarnation, esp. 216-48, based on Somn. 1.137—9, Cher. 
114, QE 2.40, and fr. 7.3 Harris: Philo seems to speak of reincarnation with approval, but as an esoteric doctrine. In this 
case, the lower faculties of the soul would also survive and drag the whole soul to reincarnation. 


(231) ‘Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt usque qua nocent, gens sola et in toto orbe praeter ceteras mira, sine ulla 
femina, omni venere abdicata, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex aequo convenarum turba renascitur, large 
frequentantibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum fortuna fluctibus agit. Ita per saeculorum milia—incredibile dictu— 
gens aeterna est, in qua nemo nascitur. Tam fecunda illis aliorum vitae paenitentia est! Infra hos Engada oppidum fuit, 
secundum ab Hierosolymis fertilitate palmetorumque nemoribus, nunc alterum bustum. Inde Masada castellum in rupe, 
et ipsum haut procul Asphaltite. Et hactenus Iudaea est’, Investigation on Nature (Naturalis Historia) 5.73. 


(232) Jewish Antiquities (Antiquitates Iudaicae) 18.21. On this shorter report by Josephus in AI 18.18—22 see Strugnell, 
‘Josephus’. On Josephus, Philo, and Pliny on the Essenes see Gallez, Messie, 41-84; Vermes and Goodman, Essenes. 


(233) Philonenko, ‘Origines’. On the Essenes after the Jewish revolt and their possible relation with the Jesus 
movement see Burns, ‘Sectarianism’. 


(234) That Josephus was Hellenized does not mean that he was pro-Roman, as he is often represented given his relation 
to the Flavian house. MacLaren, ‘Jews in Rome’, thinks that Josephus should not be viewed as pro-Flavian, but that he 
endeavoured to reaffirm the identity of the Jewish community after the destruction of the Temple and the Flavian 
emperors’ desire to stop the worship. 


(235) See Ramelli, ‘Oixeimotc’ and ‘Stoic Doctrine’. 
(236) See at least Ramelli, ‘Philosophical Allegoresis’. 


(237) On the ‘liberation’ of women through asceticism in imperial and late antiquity see Elm, Virgins, and Brown, 
Body and Society. Cf. Clark, Renunciation, also with the ancient exegetical debate on 1 Cor 7. 


(238) Mark 3.31—4; Matt 12:46-50; Luke 8:19-21. 
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(239) Hay, ‘Thoughts’. Szesnat, ‘Virgins’, agrees; cf. Taylor and Davies, ‘Therapeutae’; Taylor, ‘Women “Priests”, 
thinks that the senior Therapeutrides were indeed equal to men. 
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(240) See Ramelli, ‘Rome—Alexandria Connection’. 
(241) See Inowlocki, ‘Eusebius’. 


(242) For women’s ministries in the ‘orthodox’ Church in antiquity see Otranto, ‘Sacerdozio femminile’; Brooten, 
“Women’; Roccasalvo, ‘Church Women’; Madigan and Osiek, Ordained Women; and Macy, History, with my reviews 
respectively in Orpheus 28 (2007) 338-46; SMSR 74 (2008) 347-53; Antonova, ‘Problem’. For their attestations in 
Origen and the Cappadocians, in whose line Eusebius may be placed, see Ramelli, “Theosebia’ and Origen Philosopher, 
ch. 6. For a broader contextualization about women in early Christianity see Kraemer and D’Angelo, Women; Clark, 
Women; Schiissler Fiorenza, ‘Re-Visioning’; Kadel, ‘Writings’; Schaefer, Women; Ramelli and Taylor, Patterns. 


(243) This is suggested by the fact that the literary critique of the Gospels put forward by the Jew in Celsus’ True Logos 
(AAnO17¢ AOyos, later refuted by Origen) is based, according to Niehoff, ‘Critique’, on a written document composed by 
a mid-second-century Alexandrian Jew, who inherited Philo’s intellectual tradition and was especially alarmed by the 
Epistle of Barnabas and its supersessionist theology. 

(244) Grant, Eusebius, 74. 

(245) ‘Uitam abstinentissimam egerit et ualde philosopham’ (Apol. 9). 
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Scriptural Background for Patristic Positions 


Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter examines New Testament positions on slavery and poverty. Galatians 3:28 argues against the social, 
gender, and ethnic inferiority theorized by Aristotle. Paul may have embraced the Stoicizing view of slavery as ‘morally 
indifferent’. Philemon and its interpretations are examined. 1 Corinthians 7:24 may exhort slaves to take advantage 
either of the opportunity of being emancipated, or of their servile condition. The evolution of prescriptions to slaves and 
masters in the ‘disputed Paulines’ and to slaves in the ‘Pastorals’ and | Peter, is highlighted. These reflect a trend to 
preserve slavery and women’s submission. Jesus’s teaching about service, about the poor as blessed, and against wealth 
discourage slave ownership and accumulation of wealth. Revelation is critical of human trafficking; the Gospel of 
Thomas reflects Jesus’s sayings against wealth. Acts’ description of the Jesus movement as sharing all goods is shown 
to converge with Lucian’s depiction of second-century Christian communities. 


Keywords: New Testament positions on slavery and poverty, Jesus, Paul, slavery as ‘morally indifferent’, ‘disputed 
Paulines’ and ‘Pastorals’, 1 Peter, Revelation, Gospel of Thomas, Acts, Lucian 


In Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, 

neither slave nor free, neither man nor woman; 

for all of you are one single person in Christ Jesus. 
(Paul of Tarsus, Gal 3:28) 


You cannot serve both God and mammon. 
(Jesus of Nazareth, Matthew 6:24; Luke 16:13) 


Together with, and more than, ancient philosophy and the Old Testament and Second Temple and 
early rabbinic Judaisms, the writings that eventually made up the New Testament represent the 
main basis for subsequent patristic positions toward the issue of the legitimacy of slavery and of 
social injustice resulting in the poverty of many people. This is why these texts, which often are 
problematic and liable to divergent interpretations—especially in the case of Paul—deserve to be 
studied carefully. 


The Meaning of Galatians 3:28: Paul against Aristotle? And the Secret Revelation of John 

Paul, a Jew from Tarsus in Cilicia, at first was hostile to the Jesus movement, but after a mystical 
experience he became the most active proclaimer of Jesus’s message and resurrection to the 
Diaspora Jews and the gentiles.1 In a letter of (p.102) undisputed authenticity, in a passage that 
probably originated in a baptismal context, Galatians 3:28, he forcefully asserts that ‘In Christ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor free, neither man nor woman [Gen 1:27]; for all of you 
are one single person in Christ Jesus’ (odk évt Tovdaiog obdé “EAAnv, odk Evi SOdAOG ODdE 
érev0epoc, odK Evi Gpoev Kai OAL, mavtes yup dpEic cic Eote Ev Xpiotm Inood).2 This 
proclamation was repeated by him, with some variations, in 1 Corinthians 12:13, and later echoed in 
a letter that was probably composed by an imitator of Paul, Colossians 3:11. 
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Now, this would appear to be a total reversal of Aristotle’s theorization of racial, juridical, and 
gender superiority ‘by nature’: (1) Greeks superior to barbarians, that is, non-Greeks, by nature, 
which from a Jewish perspective becomes Jews superior to non-Jews by nature; (2) free people 
superior to slaves by nature; (3) men superior to women by nature. It is indeed worth remarking 
that, albeit this is generally never noticed, in Galatians 3:28 Paul, more or less intentionally and 
consciously, is actually turning Aristotle’s theories upside down. Aristotle’s ideas, directly or 
indirectly, might seem to be the main target of this verse of Paul’s. For Aristotle theorized (1) the 
ethnic superiority of the Greeks over barbarians, regarded as inferior by nature; (2) the superiority 
of freeborn people over slaves, regarded as subhumans by nature; and (3) the gender superiority of 
men over women, also regarded as inferior by nature and ‘naturally’ ruled by men, just as animals 
are naturally ruled by humans and ‘natural’ slaves are ‘naturally’ ruled by their masters. 


But Paul claims that in Christ there is nobody who is naturally inferior, whether due to slavery, or to 
ethnicity, or to gender (precisely Aristotle’s three categories of humans who are supposed to be 
superior or inferior ‘by nature’). Paul was not jejune of Greek philosophy, and especially of 
Stoicism.3 Now, as I have highlighted in the first part of Chapter 1, the Stoics did not share (p.103) 
Aristotle’s ideas about the inferiority of women and slaves ‘by nature’. Paul, however, in his verse 
does not appeal to the Stoics as an authority to overthrow Aristotle’s theory of the purported 
‘natural’ superiority of men over women, free over slaves, and Greeks over barbarians (‘Judaized’ 
into the superiority of Jews over non-Jews), but he appeals to Christ. In Christ, that is, in the 
Christian church and society, these supposed superiorities and inferiorities must disappear. Not 
many patristic thinkers took this Pauline passage seriously, but those who did, such as Gregory 
Nyssen, brought it to its logical consequences with regard to the illegitimacy of slavery as well as to 
the ordination of women, as I shall point out in later chapters. 


Partial parallels to Galatians 3:28, in its three components of racial, social, and gender identity, can 
be found in other authentic letters by Paul. For both the ethnic and the social aspect, one can think 
of 1 Corinthians 12:13 on Jews and Greeks, and slaves and free, as forming one and the same body 
and nourished by the same spirit. For the ethnic aspect, three passages come to the fore: | 
Corinthians 9:22, with the idea of ‘becoming all for all’, Greek with the Greeks and Jew with the 
Jews; Galatians 6:15, on circumcision and lack thereof as irrelevant to salvation; and Romans 
10:12, on the lack of distinction between Jews and Greeks in Christ. Parallels concerning the third 
aspect, namely the irrelevance of gender differences in Christ, are mostly to be found in early 
Christian texts outside the New Testament. One is the Second Letter of Clement to the Corinthians, 
an early second-century homily in which a saying of the Lord concerning the coming of the 
Kingdom is reported: ‘when the two will be one, the outside like the inside, and the male with the 
female neither male nor female’ (12.2). The second text is the Gospel of Thomas, which reports a 
similar dominical saying on the coming of the Kingdom: ‘when of the two you will make one, the 
inside like the outside and the outside like the inside, and the above like the below, and when you 
will make male and female one and the same being, so that the male is not male and the female not 
female’ (22.3-5). 


Paul’s statement in Galatians 3:28 was probably inspired by Jesus. Both Jesus and Paul may have 
intended to counter ideas such as those later expressed in the rabbinic morning prayer, Tefillat 
Shahrit. The praying man praised the Lord ‘because you have not made me a gentile... you have not 
made me a slave...you have not made me a woman’ (Tosefta Ber. 7.18). Paul’s formulation, in 
particular, comes remarkably close to the rabbinic text, which, in turn, displays the very same 
discrimination categories theorized by Aristotle: ethnic-racial, social (precisely with respect to 
slavery), and gender-related. 


Thus, Paul in Galatians 3:28 proclaims the equality of Jews and Greeks (ethnic equality), of slaves 
and free (social equality), and of men and women (gender equality). Some Jewish Christians, such 
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as the Ebionites, denied the first, saying for instance that only Jews could be Christian priests. This 
is attested by Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah 1.1.12: the Ebionites thought that (p.104) sacrifices 
had to be offered only by Jews, the race of Israel. But Galatians 3:28 implies that non-Jews, slaves, 
and women can be priests as well as Jews, free people, and men, and indeed non-Jews, slaves, and 
women were ordained in the first millennium. 


From Jewish—Christian milieux such as that of the Ebionites, the Qur’an too issued, according to 
recent research;4 here too one finds the denial of Galatians 3:28. The inequality between men and 
women, free people and slaves, and among humans in general appears to be insisted upon in several 
places and sanctioned as wanted by God. For example, sur. 6.165 and 43.32: God raises some above 
the others, that the former may subject the latter; sur. 16.71: God has favoured some over the others 
and ‘those who have been favoured do not give the gifts of God to their slaves, so as to become 
equal with them. Should they deny the benefits of God?’; sur. 16.75: ‘God gives the example of a 
slave, the property of another person, capable of nothing, and of a man to whom We have given an 
excellent gift...are they equal? No, thanks God. But most of them do not know.’5 Though, of 
course, the most enlightened Qur’anic interpreters have found, and can find, exegetical ways around 
this, just as, for instance, Origen found exegetical ways around biblical violent narratives or divine 
anthropomorphisms. 


Interestingly, besides Paul’s, another reversal of Aristotle’s theory of the natural inferiority of 
women and slaves, which go together in Aristotle’s prejudice, seems to be found in the Secret 
Revelation of John. This text, often categorized as ‘Gnostic’, seems to have been composed in 
Greek some decades after Paul’s letters, in the second century CE, possibly in Alexandria, and 
offers a rereading of Genesis in the light of Plato’s Timaeus.6 Here, as Karen King notes,7 Jesus 
tells John that the demiurge’s attempt to punish Eve by subordinating her to Adam is contrary to 
God’s will: ‘He adds concerning the female that the male should rule over her, for he does not 
understand the mystery which came to pass from the design of the holy height’ (SRJ Berlin Codex 
22.4-5; transl. King). Eve is overtly declared to be wiser than the demiurge, Yaldabaoth, a kind of 
caricature of God the Creator (SRJ Berlin Codex 20.27). The author, whoever he or she was, reread 
the Genesis myth in the light of Plato, and not in that of Aristotle. 


Despite Paul’s declarations in Galatians 3:28, at any rate, social and gender differences were far 
from being abolished in ancient Christian thought and life. Patristic exegeses of the proclaimed 
abolition of gender discrimination in Christ are often ambiguous and in practice largely 
ineffective,8 with a few exceptions such as Gregory Nyssen, as we shall see in the following 
chapters. (p.105) As for slavery, this institution too survived for many centuries in the history of 
Christianity, and was even defended by some Christian thinkers—albeit, again, with felicitous 
exceptions among ascetics, as I shall show later on. 


The Letter to Philemon and its Diverging Interpretations: What Was Paul’s Own Praxis? 

Paul performed manual labour and stated in Philippians 3:8 that he had ‘suffered the loss of 
everything’ (ta mavta éCrnpiwOnv).9 He is generally not regarded as having been served by any 
slave of his own—although we shall see that this point is contested—just as Jesus and John the 
Baptist were not, as far as we know from the available sources. The Gospels speak of a slave of the 
high priest and many other slaves, but not of any slave of Jesus, who was rather served/assisted 
(dtakovetv) by his disciples, not unlike the elder Therapeutae. Jesus insisted that he was on earth in 
order to serve, not to be served, and that his followers should serve as well. 


Yet, Paul does not seem to have actively fought for the elimination of slavery—though we shall see 
that the scanty evidence is not entirely clear and is rather controversial—probably also because in 
his view the end of the world and the Lord’s second coming would happen rather soon. This 
perspective is not too different from the imminent eschatology proclaimed, for instance, in 4 Esdra, 
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according to which ‘this aeon is hastening swiftly to its end’ (albeit 4 Esdra, unlike Paul, probably 
post-dates 70 CE).10 Against such an eschatological framework, Paul’s priorities obviously lay 
elsewhere. This is why in | Corinthians 7:20-4 he basically counsels believers to maintain the 
social condition they had before adhering to the Jesus movement, because, according to his explicit 
motivation, the free are Christ’s slaves and the slaves are set free in Christ. 


I shall return to this passage soon. First it is necessary to consider a brief letter, Philemon, that is 
entirely devoted to an issue that concerns slavery. Like Galatians and | Corinthians, this is certainly 
an authentic work by Paul. The apostle, styling himself ‘a prisoner for Christ Jesus’, addresses 
Philemon as his ‘beloved fellow worker’ (1), an expression that in Paul usually denotes the 
apostolic work of spreading the Gospel. The same description is reserved (p.106) for Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke in the final greetings (24). Paul also addresses Apphia, perhaps 
Philemon’s wife, Archippus, and all of their house church. 


After a praise, from v. 8 Paul puts forward his request to Philemon concerning Onesimus, whom he 
calls his child (10), since during his imprisonment Paul has become his spiritual father, having 
converted Onesimus to faith in Jesus. Paul could command Philemon (9), presumably because he 
had converted him too; this is why he states that Philemon owes to him even his own self (19). 
However, Paul prefers to appeal to Philemon. So he is sending Onesimus back to Philemon (12), 
presumably with this very letter, even though he could have directly kept Onesimus with himself, 
for service during his imprisonment (13). Probably because now Onesimus too belongs to the Jesus 
movement, Paul can remark that, while formerly he was useless to Philemon, now—with a pun on 
his name—Onesimus is useful to both Philemon and himself (11). Paul promises that he will repay 
whatever Onesimus might owe to Philemon (éy@ daotiow, 19). 


The identity of Onesimus as a slave of Philemon is indicated at v. 16: ‘He was parted from you for a 
while, that you might have him back for ever, no longer as a slave [SodAov], but more than a slave, 
as a beloved brother [GdeA@dv], especially to me but how much more to you, both in the flesh and 
in the Lord’. The meaning and implications of these expressions are highly debated. What is clear is 
that Paul sent Onesimus back to his owner, although he called him ‘my heart’ (12) as his spiritual 
son.11 


Ulrike Roth has suggested that Onesimus was also a slave of Paul, who owned him jointly with 
Philemon in the same association (kowovia).12 If the apostle was a slave owner himself, this would 
be consequential for his whole attitude toward slavery, and would place him more squarely within 
the socio-political framework of the Roman Empire,13 where slaves seem to have made up one- 
third of the population, at least in urban areas.14 Early Christian interpretations of Philemon and of 
Paul in general, at any rate, do not represent Paul as a slave owner—probably also because he 
worked to support himself—or Onesimus as his slave. Onesimus himself appears again in 
Colossians 4:9 among those active in evangelizing, and Ignatius of Antioch, Ephesians 1.3, claims 
that he knew Onesimus personally and depicts him as (p.107) a person of ‘indescribable charity’. 
Another interpretation of kowovia is offered by Peter Arzt-Grabner, who reads kowovia thc 
miotews as a company of both faith and trust. He thinks that Paul asked Onesimus to become a 
trustworthy slave, and Philemon to include Onesimus in kowovia.15 


It is also debated whether Onesimus was a fugitive, which is not explicitly stated in the letter. This 
view is still upheld by several scholars, 16 in part on the grounds that runaway slaves were common 
in antiquity. Other scholars have proposed, for example, that Onesimus asked Paul to serve as an 
intermediary on his behalf with Philemon, with whom he had troubles, as he hoped for 
emancipation.17 Or else, he might have been sent by Philemon’s house church to Paul with an offer 
during his imprisonment, but Paul kept him for some time; he wrote to Philemon to explain this and 
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sent Onesimus back in hopes that Philemon would set him free and send him again to Paul.18 On 
this hypothesis, Onesimus was a slave, but no runaway. 


Allen Callahan argued that Onesimus was not even a slave, but was Philemon’s brother,19 whereas 
Scott Elliot suggested that Philemon sent Onesimus to Paul as a gift, but Paul refused the gift.20 
Murray J. Harris regards Onesimus as a runaway slave—the traditional interpretation—who has 
absconded with some of Philemon’s money or possessions, and rejects John Knox’s position that 
Onesimus was a slave of Archippus, mentioned in Philemon 2. Harris deems it likely that Philemon 
received Onesimus back, as Paul had recommended.21 Catherine Hezser also accepts the traditional 
view of Onesimus as a runaway slave: he escaped from his master Philemon and met Paul in prison; 
Paul was willing to baptize Onesimus and receive him into the community, but returned him to 
Philemon, asking the latter to manumit Onesimus. This manumission, however, would be an act of 
kindness rather than an obligation.22 


It is worth noting that if Onesimus was a slave who had sought refuge with Paul, the latter, 
according to Deuteronomy 23:15—16, was not allowed to return him to Philemon. Yet, this is 
exactly what Paul did. What is even more crucial to the present investigation, at v. 16 Paul’s words 
may be (p.108) interpreted as an exhortation to Philemon to liberate Onesimus, since Paul urges 
Philemon to receive Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, as a beloved brother both in the flesh and in 
the Lord’. In the Lord all Christian slaves were brothers of their owner, but not ‘in the flesh’. With 
this addition Paul may have suggested that Philemon should set Onesimus free,23 all the more so in 
that at v. 19 his words might be interpreted as an offer to pay for his manumission: ‘I will repay it’. 


This interpretation, if correct, would be perfectly consistent with Paul’s declaration in Galatians 
3:28, that in Christ there is neither slave nor free, as well as there is neither man nor woman. On so 
scanty and ambiguous a basis, however, certainty cannot be reached. I have indicated that the same 
letter has even been interpreted as denouncing Paul as a slave owner himself. To complicate the 
picture, there is only one other passage that deals with juridical slavery in Paul’s authentic letters; 
all the others come from letters that are attributed to him but are probably, or certainly, not by him. 


Other Pauline, Deutero-Pauline, Pseudo-Pauline, and Pseudo-Petrine Passages on Slavery 

I have already mentioned 1 Corinthians 7:17—24, the paternity of which is undisputed. Here Paul 
again parallels circumcision, that is, ethnic origin, and juridical slavery or freedom as unimportant 
or indifferent, as in Galatians 3:28. If one has been called to faith in Jesus while circumcised, one 
should keep the marks of circumcision; if one has been called while uncircumcised, one should not 
seek circumcision, since what matters is neither circumcision nor lack thereof, but keeping God’s 
commandments (19). Paul recommends that everyone remain in the state in which they were called 
(20), which applies to both circumcision and slavery. Thus, if one was a slave (dodA0c) when 
called, one should not mind, but ‘if you can gain your freedom, rather avail yourself of the 
opportunity [wdAAov yptioat]’. This translation, however, is not the only one possible. Literally, 
LAAAOV Yptjool means ‘use it’, and it is unclear whether one should avail oneself of one’s condition 
of enslavement (in the following sense: ‘even if you can become free, rather use’ your being called 
while enslaved) or of the possibility of obtaining freedom.24 Paul motivates his sibylline 
exhortation by observing that a person who was called to faith in (p.109) Jesus as a slave is a 
freedman of the Lord, and a person who was free when called is a slave (SodAoc) of Christ. Paul 
concludes his argument by urging his addressees not to become slaves (SodAot) of humans, since 
they were bought with a price, obviously by Jesus Christ. The problem here is to determine whether 
he is speaking of juridical or of spiritual slavery; in the whole paragraph he seems to mix the two 
planes. 


While Leviticus 25 states that the Jews could not be slaves of anybody because they were slaves of 
God, Paul—who surely had that chapter in mind—insists that Christians are the slaves of Christ if 
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they are juridically free, and are freedmen of Christ if they are juridically slaves. Their situation ‘in 
Christ’ is the reversal of their juridical, worldly state (Paul would say, their state ‘in the flesh’). 
Indeed, Paul, who was juridically free, constantly describes himself as a slave both of Christ and of 
his fellow Christians. In 2 Corinthians 4:5, he declares that he is ‘a slave’ of the Corinthians 
“because of Jesus’ (SovAOUG DUdV di Tnootv);25 he also presents himself as a slave of Jesus in 
Romans 1:1, Philippians 1:1, and Galatians 1:10, as Jude is described in Jude 1:1. In Titus 1:1 Paul 
is called a slave of God, like James in James 1:1 and Peter in 2 Peter 1:1.26 


What is more, Paul insists on Christ’s assumption of slavery by means of his assumption of 
humanity (Philippians 2:7), and in this connection Paul recommends humility (tazewo@poovvn), 
after the model of Christ (Philippians 2:3).27 Everybody is advised by Paul to keep the ethnic and 
social condition one was in when one became a Christian—Gentiles need not be circumcised to 
follow Jesus, and slaves need not be manumitted—also because Paul was convinced that the end of 
the world was drawing near. This is why he did not fight for the abolition of slavery (unless the 
above-mentioned controversial passage in Philemon suggests otherwise). But he apparently advised 
slaves to avail themselves of the opportunity of manumission if possible, although, as I have 
mentioned, this interpretation is very doubtful. The problem is exacerbated by the fact that Paul’s 
references in this passage seem to switch from juridical to moral/spiritual slavery and freedom, and 
vice versa. When he speaks of being a slave or free when one is called, and trying to be 
manumitted, he is almost certainly referring to juridical slavery and freedom. But when he speaks of 
being slaves of Christ or freedmen of Christ and of having been bought by Christ, he means 
spiritual slavery and freedom. Christ liberates people from enslavement to sin and the devil; being a 
slave of Christ is as good as Abraham’s being a slave of God in Philo (see the second part of 
Chapter 1). (p.110) It is remarkable that Paul calls himself not ‘a slave of God’, but ‘a slave 
[SodA0c] of Jesus Christ’? (Romans 1:1; Philippians 1:1; Galatians 1:10). However, there is no 
contradiction between the two formulas, since for Paul Christ is arguably God, or at least ‘in the 
form of God’ and ‘equal to God’ (év popet 90d dad pyov...ioa 80, Philippians 2:6). Enslavement 
to Christ is therefore good, like enslavement to God. When Paul warns his readers not to become 
slaves of humans (v. 23), he seems to be speaking of moral slavery rather than juridical slavery. 
Being a moral slave of humans is negative and is opposed to being a slave of God. On the contrary, 
being a juridical slave of a human being ‘counts for nothing’ (ovdév Eéotw, Vv. 19). 


Paul indeed stresses the good of voluntary self-enslavement to God—already praised by Philo and 
by Scripture itself, as we have seen—and to one’s neighbour.28 This is what Paul himself states in 
1 Corinthians 9:19: ‘For though I am free [éAev@epoc] from all humans, I have made myself a slave 
to all [m&ow éuavtov és0vAwMoa], that I might gain all [mévtac]’. The variant reading mavtac is 
confirmed, not only by a part of the manuscript tradition, but also by the quotation of this very verse 
of Paul by Porphyry, or a Porphyrian anti-Christian polemicist, reported by Macarius of Magnesia 
Apocriticus 3.30: ‘Although I am free, he says, I have made myself a slave to all, that I might gain 
all’.29 


However, from the viewpoint of juridical slavery, Paul—at least according to the most widespread 
interpretation—advises Christian slaves to endeavour to be manumitted if possible. Interestingly, 
this is something that disappears from all other pieces of advice addressed to slaves in deutero- 
Pauline and pseudo-Pauline epistles. Likewise, the authentically Pauline principle that in Christ 
there is no difference between men and women (Galatians 3:28) will disappear entirely from the 
deutero-Pauline epistles, such as Colossians and Ephesians, and the pseudo-Pauline epistles, such as 
the so-called Pastoral Epistles, or at least 1 Timothy and Titus.30 In these letters, indeed, a reaction 
(p.111) against women’s leadership in churches is also evident and goes against Paul’s own 
prescription and practice. These letters may even have spawned a heresiological genre.31 
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So, the recommendation concerning the manumission of slaves disappears from Colossians 3:18— 
4:1.32 Here, the Pauline author advises wives to be submissive to their husbands and children to 
obey their parents, with the reciprocal recommendation to husbands to love their wives and to 
parents not to provoke their children (3:18—21). Then he recommends that slaves (SodAot) obey 
their earthly masters in everything out of fear of the Lord; for ‘you are serving [SovAsvete] the Lord 
Christ’ (3:22-4). Again, in reciprocity, owners are urged to treat their slaves justly and fairly, 
knowing that they too have a Master in heaven (4:1). The recommendation of submissiveness to 
their owners for slaves clearly pairs the recommendation of submissiveness to their husbands for 
wives. Neither of these is in the spirit of Paul’s Galatians 3:28, but much more in the spirit of 
Aristotle’s theorization of the ‘natural’ inferiority of slaves and women, which the real Paul, as I 
have argued at the beginning, seemed to counter. At least, here there is still a recommendation for 
masters—again parallel to that for husbands—which will disappear altogether from the pseudo- 
Pauline letters. 


Also, while in 1 Corinthians 7:20—24 Paul coupled being the slave of Christ with being juridically 
free, as I have pointed out, the author here (3:23-4) couples being the slave of Christ with being a 
juridical slave of humans. This implicitly identifies the owner with Christ. And while Paul referred 
to spiritual slavery, stating that all Christians were liberated by Christ and should not become slaves 
of human beings, here the discourse lies exclusively on the juridical and social plane. Finally, while 
Paul probably exhorted slaves to pursue their own manumission when possible, here there is no 
mention of a change of legal status. 


Exactly the same prescriptions to slaves—paired again with the recommendation of obedience 
addressed to children (Ephesians 6:1—4)—are also found in Ephesians 6:5—8, another deutero- 
Pauline letter, which uses the very same expressions.33 In both Colossians and Ephesians, 
prescriptions are not only (p.112) addressed to slaves, but also to their masters. The latter are 
advised to treat their slaves with justice and fairness, to do them good, and to abstain from threats. 
Things worsen still in the so-called Pastoral Epistles. 


Among the ‘Pastorals’, 1 Timothy and Titus are surely not by Paul, while doubts exist about 2 
Timothy, as mentioned. Now, it is precisely in | Timothy (6:1—5) and Titus (2:9-13), the certainly 
pseudo-Pauline letters, that the prescription is given to slaves to obey and revere their masters, 
without even any longer a counter-prescription to masters themselves, let alone the advice to slaves 
to seek manumission if possible. This is in line with the larger Graeco-Roman world, in which also 
faithfulness (fides/miottc) was expected of slaves toward masters, but much less so viceversa;34 
there was scarce or no reciprocity. In both | Timothy and Titus, the concern about the reputation of 
Christian groups among other people imbued with traditional Graeco-Roman social expectations is 
paramount: ‘Let all who are under the yoke of slavery [ot b20 Cuyov SodAo1| regard their masters as 
worthy of all honour, so that the name of God and the teaching may not be defamed’ (1 Timothy 
6:1); ‘Bid slaves [SovAovc] to be submissive to their masters and to give satisfaction in every 
respect; they are not to be refractory, nor to pilfer, but to show entire and true fidelity, so that in 
everything they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour’ (Titus 2:9-10). 


Indeed, just as it is the case with the prescriptions against women, so also the prescriptions against 
slaves in | Timothy and Titus are dictated by the same concern about public opinion, namely, what 
Graeco-Roman society would think about the Christians. So in Tit 2:5 it is likewise prescribed that 
women should be ‘submissive to their husbands, that the word of God may not be discredited’. 
Hence the need to conform to ‘pagan’ social rules concerning slavery and the subordination and 
domestication of women. The submissiveness of slaves and women alike, which elicited such 
anxiety in the author(s) of the Pastorals, was obviously pivotal to households, as was that of 
children (see Malachi 1:6: ‘a son must honour his father and a slave his master’). Likewise, James 
Kelhoffer has argued that an early Christian document such as Second Clement, which is 
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chronologically close to the deutero- and pseudo-Pauline epistles, adapted the Roman patron—client 
relationship, applying it to the relationship between Christ as patron and the believers as clients, 
who owe him a ‘repayment’ (cvtitt08ia).35 This unbalanced relation is not so different from the 
deutero-Pauline Ephesians’ model of Christ as husband and the Church as wife. 


(p.113) A similar trend and worry about acceptance in Graeco-Roman society is evident in another 
letter ascribed to Peter: | Peter 2:15—23.36 To the concern about silencing those who may speak 
evil of Christians (‘it is God’s will that by doing right you should put to silence the ignorance of 
foolish men’, 15), another motivation is added here that regards specifically the submissive 
behaviour of slaves and even their exhortation to suffer unjustly—their undeserved suffering will 
imitate the suffering of Christ: ‘Servants [oikétat], be submissive to your masters with all respect, 
not only to the kind and gentle but also to the overbearing. For one is approved if, mindful of God, 
he endures pain while suffering unjustly [méoyov adikwc]...because Christ also suffered for 
you...when he suffered, he did not threaten; but he trusted to him who judges justly’ (18-23, RSV). 
As in the Pastorals, here too no reverse prescription is found that addresses masters. Even if Christ 
has suffered unjustly also for slave owners, and not only for slaves, only the latter are urged to 
suffer unjustly. Thus, the author of 1 Peter seems willing to perpetuate domestic violence against 
slaves.37 While in the Pauline corpus the word for ‘slave’ is dobAoc, here we find oikétne, but the 
author, in this case too, is undoubtedly addressing slaves. 


Slavery as a Stoic ‘Indifferent Thing’ for Paul? 

Besides the explanation I have already offered concerning Paul’s relatively imminent eschatology, 
it has been suggested that Paul did not actively support the abolition of slavery also because in his 
view juridical slavery was probably a matter of moral indifference in the Stoic sense: it was an 
adiapopov,38 like circumcision, social class, ethnic identity, gender, and so on. The main advocate 
of this thesis is Will Deming, who has argued for it especially on the basis of 1 Corinthians 7:20— 
23.25—38.39 


As Ihave mentioned, Stoic influence on Paul’s thought is recognized by scholarship—perhaps not 
always without some exaggerations, but in principle (p.114) it is certainly possible that Paul knew 
the concept of Stoic ‘indifferent things’ (4dia@opa) and reworked it. If Paul embraced the Stoic 
view regarding slavery, it would follow that to his mind slavery was to be conceived as neither a 
good to be chosen, nor an evil to be avoided, since good is only virtue and what is related to it, and 
evil is only vice. It is moral enslavement to passions that is evil; juridical slavery is an adiaphoron. 
But it is an adiaphoron to be rejected if the opportunity presents itself, at least according to the most 
common interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7:21—22 (see above in this same chapter). Therefore, in this 
case slavery would not be a ‘preferable indifferent’ to be elected, according to the Stoic 
classification, but a ‘non-preferable indifferent’ to be avoided.40 


I have some more doubts concerning marriage, which Deming also presents as an ‘indifferent thing’ 
for Paul. In 1 Corinthians 7:1 he states that it is good for a man not to touch a woman, and 
presumably also for a woman not to touch a man. Paul then explains that because of the temptation 
to immorality, he allows people to marry, but ‘by way of concession, not of command [katé 
OVYYVOLNV, OD Kat’ énitayjv]’, because he wishes that all were as he himself is (6—7).41 Paul only 
permits marriage by concession or excuse: these are the meanings of ovyyv@®pn applicable here; his 
first choice and recommendation is celibacy. To the unmarried and widows, Paul further says that it 
is well for them to remain single as he is, but if they cannot exercise self-control, they should marry, 
since it is better to marry than to be aflame with passion (8-9). The justification he gives for this 
concession is not the perpetuation of humanity—since he is convinced that the end of the world is 
relatively imminent—but rather a moral reason: maintaining self-control, éyxpdtew, a key virtue in 
the ethical system of Hellenistic moral philosophy (9). 
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This is mainly why I doubt that for Paul marriage is really an indifferent thing, neither good nor 
evil, since Paul explicitly says that what is good is in fact not to marry (though he does not claim 
that marriage is bad, only that celibacy is better). And this is also why the prescription of marriage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, purportedly stemming from Paul, is in sharp contrast to Paul’s own 
teaching, as has been abundantly noted.42 After all, neither Jesus (p.115) nor Paul seems to have 
been married, even if many of the apostles, men and women, were. This specific point, however, 
does not directly bear on the issue of the position toward slavery and social justice held by Paul and 
the other authors and protagonists of the writings eventually collected and edited as the New 
Testament. But it does bear on the issue of ascetic tendencies. Let us now turn to the question of 
slavery and social injustice leading to poverty in the rest of the New Testament. 


Other Possible Clues in the New Testament Outside the Epistles 


In the New Testament, several Gospel parables have slaves as protagonists—just as do many 
rabbinic, and especially midrashic, parables, in which the slave owner is often a king—and likely 
reflect, to some extent, the society from which they stem.43 But they cannot be treated as historical 
documents, nor do they express any judgement about slavery. They simply represent God 
metaphorically as the master of all humans.44 In other New Testament books, too, slaves feature 
regularly.45 


As for Jesus himself, neither he nor his parents or relatives, including the Baptist, are portrayed as 
slave owners. Even if Jesus in the Gospels never says that slavery should be abolished, nevertheless 
he is clear that his followers should serve rather than being served, and he himself gives the 
example by performing a typical slave’s task such as washing his disciples’ feet (John 13:1—15). 
This message of service was to be taken up by many Christians, sometimes with heroism. Eusebius, 
HE 7.22 reports a letter by Dionysius of Alexandria, which highlights the local Christians’ 
commitment to service to the sick on the occasion of a severe plague in 262 CE, even to the point of 
dying of contagion. According to Richard Cassidy, the Johannine foot-washing scene, in which 
Jesus serves his disciples—specifically called his slaves (6otAoi)—as though he were a slave 
himself, implicitly discouraged the purchase of slaves. ‘In principle, slavery must disintegrate when 
Christian masters begin to wash the feet of their slaves’; John’s account “begins to subvert the 
contemptible slavery (p.116) upon which the empire was based’.46 As Mark 10:44-45 puts it, 
‘whoever wants to be the first among you, will have to be the slave [6o0bAoc] of all. For the Son of 
the Human Being did not come to be served, but to serve and give his life for the liberation of 
many’. 


On the other hand, in John 15:14—15 Jesus says to his disciples that he calls them no longer slaves, 
but friends (@iAo1), if they do what he commands. The slave (6 dodA0c) does not know his master’s 
business, but Jesus calls his disciples friends, because he has made known to them all that he has 
learnt from the Father. This opposition between being friends of God and being slaves of God finds 
a perfect parallel in Jesus’s contemporary, Philo: ‘The wise person is a friend [@iAov] of God rather 
than a slave [SodAov]’ (On Soberness 55), although Philo himself elsewhere evaluates positively 
being a slave of God, which is typical of the purified soul (On Cherubs 106), as we have seen in the 
second part of Chapter 1. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is said to have described herself as ‘the slave 
[SovAn] of the Lord’ (Luke 1:38), the same expression that Aseneth uses in the Jewish, or perhaps 
Christian, novel Joseph and Aseneth, an expansion of Gen. 41:45, 50: ‘Be kind, o Lord, to your 
slave’ (17.10).47 And Mary soon came to be described with ascetic traits in Christian literature, 
especially in the Protevangelium of James, which characterizes her through a focus on the purity 
theme.48 


Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth read Isa 61:1-4, where God says that he has sent his anointed 
one to proclaim freedom to those enslaved; Jesus declares that he is the one sent to do so (Luke 
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4:16-30). This enslavement is primarily enslavement to sin, but can be also captivity, slavery, 
oppression. The reference to ‘the year of grace of the Lord’ indicates the liberation prescribed by 
the Law in the seventh year for Jewish slaves. According to Lyndon Drake and Douglas Oakman,49 
Jesus also opposed debt slavery by exhorting people in parables, and especially in the Lord’s 
Prayer, to remit debts, quite literally, not just as a metaphor for the forgiveness of sins. For David 
Balch, Luke-Acts exhorts the proud urban rich to be humble and form one community with the 
poor.50 


(p.117) Another passage outside the Gospels and the Pauline corpus, Revelation 18:13,51 far from 
suggesting that slavery is an ‘indifferent thing’, sounds like a condemnation of slavery understood 
as the buying and selling of humans. The author is describing the ruin of Babylon the courtesan, 
which is generally assumed to represent Rome—the Apocalypse was probably written after the 
Jewish war and the fall of Jerusalem.52 Merchants are depicted as lamenting this ruin, because 
nobody will buy their goods anymore. Among the goods that they buy and sell there are also 
OOLATOV, Kai woyas avOpamov, “bodies, and souls of humans’. Within this picture, the traffic of 
humans (which comes at the end of a long list of goods sold by merchants to Babylon the harlot) is 
presented in highly negative terms. Interestingly, the same expression, “buying souls’, precisely in 
reference to slavery, is already attested in Plato, Hippias minor 375C: ‘and buying the souls/lives of 
the slaves [tac ye TOV SOVAWV WoyYis KEKTHOOAL]’. 


This does not mean that the author of Revelation fought for the elimination of slavery as an 
institution, but the association of slavery with the execrated empire certainly casts a very negative 
light on it. In Judaism too, however, which is the cultural context inside which the author of 
Revelation was writing, slavery was institutionalized, as I have shown in the second part of Chapter 
1, although ascetic circles such as the Essenes and the Therapeutae rejected this institution 
altogether. It would be interesting to know whether the author of Revelation had some acquaintance 
or connection with these circles, although this question cannot be answered with certainty. 


As has been pointed out, Jesus himself is not reported to have said much about legal slavery, apart 
from telling slave parables and not being represented as a slave owner, and we therefore have had to 
turn to Paul and other New Testament texts to glean some information about attitudes toward legal 
slavery. But there are some sayings of Jesus, transmitted by the synoptic gospels, which deal with 
wealth and poverty in a rather unambiguous manner. (p.118) One is Jesus’s warning that one cannot 
serve God and mammon at the same time (Matthew 6:24), which casts money as an idol against 
God. In Qumran literature (1QS 6.2; 1Q27 1.2.5; CD 14.20) and in Targumic literature, both 
Aramaic mamonah and Hebrew mamon—unattested in the Hebrew Bible—generically indicate 
riches and money. 


The second saying of Jesus against wealth is his prescription to his apostles not to take any money 
with them in their work of evangelization. This injunction is transmitted by all the synoptics: ‘Do 
not acquire any gold or silver, not even copper for your purses’ (Matthew 10:9; Mark 6:8; Luke 
6:3). The third saying comforts the poor: ‘Blessed are the poor; for the kingdom of heavens/of God 
belongs to them/you’ (Luke 6:20; Matthew 5:3). While in Matthew those who are declared to be 
blessed are ‘the poor in spirit’ (ot ztwyot TH avebuaT1), in Luke the qualifier ‘in spirit’ is absent. 
Those who are blessed are the poor altogether.53 


The syntagm ‘in spirit’ is likewise absent from Jesus’s no less famous utterance against the rich, in 
all three synoptic versions: ‘It is easier for a camel [or: a big rope] to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God’ (Matthew 19:24; Mark 10:25; Luke 
18:25).54 Consequently, to the young rich man he says that perfection consists in selling whatever 
one possesses and following Jesus (Luke 14:33).55 This injunction will become crucial in patristic 
reflections on social justice and the divide between rich and poor. As we shall see, stricter 
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interpretations will face more relaxed ones. According to Matthew Ringe, this parable should not be 
seen merely as a straightforward critique of avarice, but should be read in the light of sapiential 
texts which relate possessions with death; it was engaging a Second Temple conversation about 
possessions and death.56 


Paul, in line with Jesus’s recommendation, in 2 Corinthians 6:10 presents himself as ‘poor’ (1twyoit) 
and ‘possessing nothing’ (undév éyovtec), like the members of the Qumran community who 
designated themselves as ‘the poor’.57 In 2 Corinthians 8:9 Paul describes Jesus as ‘made poor’ 
(Emtmyevoev, as a human being) from rich (1AOvctosc, qua God)—although the latter passage seems 
to refer more to spiritual than to material poverty and richness. IItwy6c, not zévyg, is indeed the key 
term in the New Testament, taken (p.119) over also by many patristic authors.58 And Jesus’s 
parable of the workers in the vineyard has been regarded as a ‘social utopia’.59 


What is more, the self-identification of Jesus is clearly with the poor and suffering, rather than with 
the rich, in Matthew 25:35—40: Jesus is in every person who is hungry, thirsty, in need of clothes, 
ill, or imprisoned. Those who help the poor will be rewarded in the eschatological judgement, 
which will bear on deeds; the others will be punished. An imitator of Paul, in 1 Timothy 6:10, 
declares greed for money (@1Aapyvpia) to be ‘the root of all evils’.60 Many ascetic Fathers will 
echo and cite this statement in support of the election of voluntary poverty. 


A negative view of wealth is also manifest in the second-century sayings gospel, the Gospel of 
Thomas, logia 63 and 64. The former concerns the rich man who intends to amass wealth, but dies 
that very night. The latter throws a bad light upon those who are invited to the Lord’s banquet but 
ask to be excused because they have to attend to their business and wealth. Here Jesus concludes 
that ‘Buyers and merchants will not enter the places of my Father’. Both of these logia have clear 
parallels in the canonical gospels. Helmut Koester even thinks that they represent a redaction that is 
closer to the original than that found in the canonical gospels.61 


In Acts 2:44-6 and 4:32-6, passages which exerted a remarkable influence on patristic thinkers,62 
the first-century members of the Jesus movement are represented not exactly as possessing nothing, 
but as holding all possessions in common (Gzavta Kowd, 2:44; tévta Kotwd, 4:32) and sharing food 
as well as worship. The individuals sold their possessions, lands, and houses and brought the 
revenues to the apostles. This money was then distributed to all, according to their needs, so nobody 
among them called anything their own property, and nobody was indigent (évdene, 4:34). This point 
is emphasized so strongly by the author of Acts that he confirms the principle with the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira, the couple who withheld a part of their wealth for themselves: they were 
punished for this by a God-sent death (Acts 5:1—11).63 Notably, the commonality of possessions is 
associated by the author of Acts (p.120) with the idealized description of the Jesuan community as 
being ‘one heart and one soul’ (4:32) and ‘unanimous’ (2:46). No specific mention is made in either 
passage of slaves possibly sold and held in common. 


Very interestingly, second-century Christians are likewise ascribed commonality of possessions by 
Lucian. In Peregrinus 13, he observes, referring to Peregrinus, that every magician, every charlatan, 
and every man capable of taking advantage of circumstances was able to exploit the Christians and 
become rich at their expense, as these were simple and gullible people and held all things in 
common (émavta Kowd, the same expression as in Acts 2:44).64 Whether the last remark derives 
from direct knowledge of second-century Christian communities or from the reading of the Acts 
passages or others, or even just from hearsay, is difficult to establish. What we know from many 
other sources, including patristic homilies, letters, and treatises, is that among the ancient Christians 
there were rich people and slave owners, as we shall see in the next chapters. 
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Patristic Thinkers’ Positions toward Slavery, Social Justice, and Asceticism 


Abstract and Keywords 

Chapter 3 analyses patristic thinkers’ positions on slavery, their links with views concerning social injustice, and the 
role of asceticism in this connection. It opens with methodological questions about the perpetuation of slavery in early 
Christianity; when slavery began to decline in the Latin West; the dichotomy between the juridical and religious status 
of slaves; sources of slave supply; and positions against some of them. Second- and third-century authors such as 
Ignatius, Cyprian, Tertullian, Clement, Bardaisan, the Shepherd of Hermas, some ‘apocryphal acts’, Aphrahat, and 
Jacob of Sarugh are examined. Many were more interested in moral/metaphorical than legal slavery. Clement did not 
advocate rigorous asceticism or the renunciation of slave ownership or wealth. This contrasts with Origen’s rigorous 
asceticism and condemnation of wealth as tantamount to theft. Origen’s philosophical asceticism was continued by 
Evagrius and others. Lactantius and Ambrose are shown to display Stoic, Philonic, and Origenian ideas about slavery. 


Keywords: slavery, early Christianity, slave supply, moral/metaphorical vs legal slavery, ‘apocryphal acts of apostles’, 
Bardaisan, Aphrahat, Jacob of Sarugh, Lactantius, Ambrose 


The justice of God is ‘a certain commonality / sharing together with equality’. 


(Epiphanes, On Justice) 


Methodological Questions: Perpetuation of Slavery in Early Christianity; Juridical and Religious 
Status of Slaves; Patristic Thinkers’ Attitudes 


Although Paul might have advised the manumission of slaves, especially in an ambiguous passage 
in Philemon, and notwithstanding Jesus’s recommendations to serve rather than being served, to 
avoid oppressing other people, and to love poverty, such indications seem to have been scarcely 
followed on the whole.1 Rich Christians regularly owned slaves,2 and early Christian communities 
were often run as private associations with their own financial systems.3 Even domestic violence 
against slaves, common in classical antiquity, was perpetuated in Christian households.4 An 
example of a trial arising from violence against slaves around 130-52 CE is studied by Detlef 
Liebs: Umbricia, Julius Sabinus, and Alfius Julius were put on trial as brutal slave owners.5 Most of 
the domestic violence against slaves, however, did not even reach a court of justice. In the first two 
centuries CE, slave women were estate managers, business (p.122) managers, and physicians; some 
accrued some wealth, but they remained the possession of someone else, exposed to all sorts of 
exploitation, including sexual, even in Christian households.6 


As noted by Keith Bradley, ‘Over the long course of antiquity radical improvements in slave 
conditions were never made. How could things have been otherwise, when slave-owners’ attitudes 
to slaves and slavery showed no fundamental alteration either?’7 Referring to the New Testament 
Haustafeln and similar texts in early Christian literature, such as Didache 4.11 or Epistle of 
Barnabas 19.7, the same scholar observes: ‘The stress contained in these injunctions on servile 
obedience is remarkable for a religion which taught the spiritual equality of all mankind, and what 
this reflects is an unqualified acceptance of the existing social structure’.8 The reception of pseudo- 
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Paul’s teaching concerning slaves as well as women could be as conservative as that of Ps. Abdias’ 
Passion of St Paul: ‘I [Paul] have taught wives to love their husbands and fear them as masters 
[timere eos quasi dominos]...masters to behave mildly with slaves, and slaves to serve their masters 
faithfully, as though the latter were God [quasi Deo].’ Here Galatians 3:28 has disappeared, and the 
assimilation of wives to slaves and husbands to masters (and the latter to God) goes even further 
than any ‘domestic code’ of deutero- or pseudo-Pauline epistles. 


There was an obvious gap between the equality of slaves and free people ‘in Christ’, on the 
religious plane, and their legal status in society.9 In the religious sphere, people were forced to 
regard slaves as persons, although they considered them mere objects from the juridical viewpoint. 
A possible example in Christianity is that of slave ministrae, cited by Pliny, who, although slaves 
from the legal perspective, probably were deacons or presbyters from the religious standpoint.10 
Slaves participated in Christian liturgical celebrations in the same way as did free people; they 
received the same sacraments, could marry under a true coniugium (not a mere contubernium), and 
could obtain the same ecclesiastical offices—including the episcopate—as free people.11 Slaves, 
indeed, still became church officials in the fourth century. 12 


Constantine, the first Christian emperor, did not abolish slavery, although he arguably tried to 
introduce Christian ethics in his law.13 Nor did his successors abolish slavery. Kyle Harper has 
demonstrated that during the fourth century the Roman Empire was still a slave society; it is not the 
case (p.123) that slavery was replaced by other forms of work after the third-century crisis.14 
Slavery in fact faded away only after the fall of the Western Roman Empire, in the fifth to seventh 
centuries, but the transition between Roman slavery and mediaeval serfdom does not seem to have 
been a gradual or very slow natural development.15 Rather, as a result of the disintegration of the 
Roman Empire, the supply of, and demand for, slaves simply ceased. As Jean Andreau and 
Raymond Descat remark, it was during the High Middle Ages that more significant changes took 
places and that Western Europe abandoned the slave society for good.16 


What is more, in Part 2 of his rich book, Harper shows that the Church, by and large, accepted and 
endorsed the slave system, to the point that ‘Christian and Roman ideologies became enmeshed’ in 
this respect.17 This is not surprising, given that among patristic authors he relies mostly on 
Augustine, and partially on John Chrysostom. As I shall show, Augustine is one of the strongest 
patristic endorsers of the institution of slavery, while Gregory Nyssen entertained diametrically 
opposed views. John Fitzgerald has rightly observed that ‘neither group [sc. Stoics and early 
Christians] attempted to abolish slavery, nor did the early Christians or the Stoics seriously concern 
themselves with the plight of those who endured the harshest and most degrading forms of 
slavery’.18 


I shall point out that at least one eminent Church Father, Nyssen, and to some extent other male and 
female ascetics, represent partial exceptions to this gloomy reality. Indeed, from the present 
investigation a clearer and clearer link will emerge between (philosophical) asceticism and 
renunciation of slavery,19 and even, in some cases, condemnation of slavery as an institution, as 
well as of social inequality leading to the poverty of many people. 


Child exposure was, together with breeding,20 self-sale (or sale of one’s children) due to dire 
poverty or debts, abduction by pirates or bandits, war enslavement, and slave imports, among the 
means of slave supply in antiquity. This practice was denounced and rejected by several Christian 
authors, such as (p.124) Clement of Alexandria, as well as by a couple of Roman Stoics, Musonius 
and Hierocles.21 Hierocles advised parents to raise at least most of the children they conceived; 
Musonius, more radically, insisted that all children conceived had to be raised—not killed or 
exposed. In his view, infant suppression and exposure were tantamount to a crime against Zeus, an 
impiety. This religious motivation returns, unsurprisingly, in Clement. Philo and Josephus likewise 
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reflect Jewish condemnation of child exposure, also confirmed by Diodorus and Tacitus,22 
although rabbinic sources attest to the presence of foundlings among Jews as well.23 As for debt 
slavery, while some Christians owned slaves who had fallen into slavery due to debts or extreme 
poverty, other Christians voluntarily sold themselves into slavery to feed other people, as is reported 
by | Clement 55.2 for the late first century. 


While many Christian masters during the first centuries of the common era did own slaves and do 
not seem to have deemed slave ownership incompatible with Christianity, what about patristic 
thinkers’ attitudes toward slavery? On which philosophical and theological concepts and biblical 
texts were they based? What is the connection, if any, between asceticism and the rejection of 
slavery and social injustice which gave rise to the extreme poverty of some? 


I shall investigate these central issues from the present chapter onward, and argue in the next two 
chapters that Gregory Nyssen is probably the only Father who condemned slavery both de jure and 
de facto and declared that it should be abolished altogether, rather than excusing it as a consequence 
of the Fall and accepting it as a necessary evil. Although some scholars have dismissed his 
declarations as merely rhetorical or inspired by Stoic attitudes toward slavery, I shall argue against 
this interpretation and demonstrate that, as opposed to other Fathers, Gregory believed that slavery, 
far from being an adiaphoron, is an outright offence to God and humankind, and ought to be 
eliminated from society. 


Ignatius, Cyprian, and Clement’s Metaphors: 
Clement’s ‘Softness’ on Wealth and Epiphanes’ and Origen’s Rigorism 


Of course, many patristic authors recommended at least moderation and humaneness in dealing with 
slaves. This, however, was nothing distinctively Christian; we have seen ‘pagan’ Stoics such as 
Seneca advocating this. Already (p.125) Plato in the Laws, as pointed out in Chapter 1, criticized 
harsh treatment of one’s slaves, arguing that this makes their souls much worse, more slavish 
morally.24 In times closer to those of the Fathers I am dealing with, in the mid-second century CE, 
the Roman jurist Gaius in his Institutions (Institutiones) 1.52 could remark that ‘nowadays neither 
Roman citizens nor anybody else who is submitted to the Romans may treat their slaves with 
excessive and unmotivated cruelty’. In 1.53, he goes on to cite two constitutions of Antoninus Pius, 
whereby a master who killed his own slave without reason, or treated him with excessive harshness, 
was liable to punishment or had to be obliged to sell his slaves. The same regulations will be 
referred to again by the jurist Ulpian. An older, first-century edict by Emperor Claudius 
contemplated the manumission of a slave neglected by his master due to being too weak (Dig. 
40.8.2). In the early third century, in the time of Origen, the jurist Modestinus reports that masters 
could no longer condemn any of their slaves ad bestias without a trial before a judge (Dig. 48.8.11). 


Ignatius of Antioch, the early second-century Christian martyr, recommended avoiding arrogance in 
dealing with one’s slaves, but at the same time not allowing one’s slaves to become arrogant 
themselves (Letter to Polycarp 4.1—3). This reciprocity of recommendations recalls those addressing 
both slaves and masters in the deutero-Pauline epistles. He expresses no negative opinion 
whatsoever concerning the institution of slavery itself. 


A reproach to brutal masters and—what is more significant—even doubt concerning the legitimacy 
of slavery is found in the following century in Cyprian of Carthage’s To Demetrianus (Ad 
Demetrianum) 8: ‘Though a man, you compel your fellow-human to submit...although you share 
the same lot in being born, the same condition in dying; although you have like bodily substance 
and a common order of soul...yet, unless you are served by him according to your pleasure...you, 
as an imperious and excessive exactor of his service, flog and scourge him; you afflict and torture 
him with hunger, thirst and nakedness, and even frequently with the sword and imprisonment. And, 
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wretch, do you not acknowledge the Lord your God while you yourself are thus exercising 
lordship?’ Cyprian, perhaps like Ignatius, seems to have in mind the deutero-Paulines, and in 
particular to echo here Ephesians 6:9 (a verse significantly omitted, as I shall point out, by 
Augustine): masters should remember that they too have a Lord. However, there is no trace of 
active engagement against the institution of slavery by Cyprian. Likewise, Cyprian does not seem to 
have denounced social injustice leading to the dire poverty of many, although he did encourage 
almsgiving in On Work and Almsgiving (De opere et eleemosynis) as a means to limit at least the 
extremes (p.126) of socio-economic imbalance. The motivations he adduces, however, mainly 
amount to the salvation of the souls of the rich from the fire of hell.25 


Several early Christian authors spoke of slavery as a metaphor, without concern for its abolition in 
the present world. An example is Tertullian, who does not seem to have criticized either legal 
slavery or wealth in itself. The latter, in his view, can be a gift from God for the ease of the rich and 
for almsgiving to the poor.26 Consistently, Tertullian emphasized the Christians’ commitment to 
charity: each member of the community deposited some money in the public chest, if and when 
possible, voluntarily. The money thus collected helped to feed the poor, the orphans, elderly slaves, 
and people in the mines and in prison (Apologeticum 39). Shortly afterwards, in 251 CE, as attested 
by a letter from Cornelius of Rome to Fabius of Antioch, in Rome alone there were more than 1,500 
widows and poor, all supported by the Christians’ charity (ap. Eusebius HE 6.43.1 1-12). 


Clement of Alexandria draws attention to spiritual slavery and humans’ enslavement or dovAsia. to 
demons (Invitation to Christian Philosophy = Protrepticus 1.3.2), passions, and deities,27 or to the 
devil (Protr. 1.7.4). He distinguishes, in the wake of Pauline literature, between being God’s slaves 
(SsodAo1) or God’s children.28 Above all, Clement insists on Christ’s action of setting free those 
enslaved to the devil and death.29 When Paul states that Christ assumed the form of a slave, 
Clement means that he assumed the ‘outer human being’. This was enslaved to sin, corruption, and 
death before Christ’s incarnation, ‘before the Lord was a slave [6ovAedoat] and wore flesh... The 
Divinity itself liberated the flesh from corruption and the kind of slavery that brings about death 
[tic SovAEiac Tis Pavatn@dpov].’ This refers to enslavement to sin. For sin is the root of corruption 
and death in Christian theology (Pedagogue = Paedagogus 3.1.2.2). Like Origen, Nyssen, and many 
Fathers, Clement maintains that slavery comes from sin (Miscellany = Stromateis 1.19.92.3), but he 
is principally speaking of enslavement to Satan rather than legal slavery. 


Interestingly, Clement is one of the few Fathers who quotes Galatians 3:26—-8 in extenso, and 
emphatically, in Paedagogus 1.6.31.1, to underscore that in Christ there is no difference between 
slaves and free people, or between men and women (cf. Strom. 5.5.30.4). But he also cites other 
references to (p.127) slaves and masters in the Pauline corpus, such as Colossians 22f., | Timothy 
6:1—2, and so on, where slavery seems to be accepted as a matter of fact. Clement of course did not 
distinguish between authentic Pauline letters, deutero-Paulines, and pseudo-Paulines. 


Much like the Stoics, and in particular Musonius—whom he admired and whose diatribes he often 
quoted extensively30—Clement maintains that virtue is the same for men and women, slaves and 
free people (Strom. 4.8.59.3), and points to human beings’ freedom in the choice of their own lives. 
Likewise he insists, with the Stoics, that slaves and slave owners are humans in exactly the same 
way; only, owners are generally weaker than their slaves (Paed. 3.6). 


Clement, again like the Stoics, does not seem to have been keen on the abolition of slavery, and it 
may be meaningful in this connection that nor did he value asceticism to an extreme degree. His 
polemic against encratism is in line with this attitude. Clement condemned excessive asceticism in 
general, and was one of the first Christian authors to attempt to connect asceticism to a moderate 
Greek philosophical-ascetic background.31 Clement’s ideas about slavery significantly parallel his 
treatment of social injustice generating material poverty and richness.32 Just as he did not value 
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rigorous asceticism, so also did he fail to oppose legal slavery, as far as we know. Therefore, he also 
seems to confirm (albeit in a negative sense) the link between asceticism, rejection of slavery, and 
the embrace of voluntary poverty. 


In his treatise Who Is the Rich Who Is Saved? (Quis dives salvetur) Clement attempts to interpret 
Jesus’s statement that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to be saved.33 Soon after, when he is asked who will be able to be saved, Jesus answers that this is 
impossible with humans, but everything is possible with God. Clement harmonizes this statement of 
Jesus’s with the Stoic doctrine of ‘indifferent things’: just like legal slavery or freedom, so also 
poverty or wealth are adiaphora, neither bad nor good per se. If one is rich but not a slave of 
richness, enslaved to greed, then one’s wealth can be good, especially if used in the service of other 
people. Clement, indeed, seems to have addressed upper-class Christians in Alexandria. He himself 
had the Roman tria nomina, Titus Flavius Clemens, the same names as those of Domitian’s cousin 
who, a century earlier, was sentenced to death by the emperor and, according to some sources, was 
a Christian.34 


Like many nor-radical Christian authors, Clement did not advocate self-divestment, but rather 
almsgiving. He cited | Peter 4:8, ‘love covers a multitude (p.128) of sins’,35 once to support the 
redemptive value of almsgiving, and once to problematize it. Clement identifies the desire for 
wealth as an evil to be avoided (Quis div. 12) and exhorts prosperous believers to live modestly and 
simply as the exterior result of their inner detachment from goods (Quis div. 26; cf. Paed. 3.10—11). 
While rich believers are not instructed to abandon their possessions, they are challenged to share 
their resources generously with their needy siblings, since the poor can serve as advocates with God 
on behalf of the rich. Clement describes this exchange of alms for prayer with a commercial 
metaphor: ‘What beautiful business! What a divine market! You purchase with money something 
incorruptible, and you give the perishing things of this world in exchange for heavenly things...that 
here you might purchase a heavenly kingdom’ (Quis div. 32). In Quis dives salvetur 37, in the light 
of Christ’s sacrificial love as a model for Christians, Clement implies that believers cannot amass 
wealth and at the same time claim to love their siblings. God will forgive the penitent, and true 
repentance is demonstrated by the wealthy by assisting needy believers (Quis div. 39). Clement 
does not speak in terms of social justice; everything appears to be from the perspective, and for the 
spiritual benefit, of the wealthy. 


But in Stromateis, a later work, Clement suggests that for the ‘gnostic’, the perfect Christian, it is 
not enough to give alms with the prospect of repayment: ‘“And if I give away all my possessions”, 
he says, not according to the principle of affectionate fellowship, but according to the principle of 
recompense, either from the person who received the benefaction or from the Lord who has 
promised, “and if I have all faith so as to move mountains”, and repel shadowy passions, and if I am 
not faithful to the Lord on account of love, “I am nothing”, as one reckoned with and no different 
from the multitude, especially in comparison with the one who testifies as a gnostic’ (Strom. 
4.18.111-12). The perfect Christian must give out of love, not out of hope for a reward, which can 
work only for imperfect Christians. Thus, only for the latter category can the exchange of alms for 
the salvation of one’s soul function. As for perfect Christians, however, Clement does not 
encourage complete self-divestment, but almsgiving out of love instead of out of self-interest. 
Whether love can or should lead to divestment, Clement is not interested in determining. 


Clement may have emphasized private property and avoided denouncing the possession of wealth 
and slaves also because of his polemic against the Christian Epiphanes (Strom. 3.5.1—3.10.2).36 
This was the son of the ‘Gnostic’ Carpocrates, who supported a communalism of properties and 
wives (Strom. 3.5.1), possibly after the model of Plato’s Republic, and opposed slavery. (p.129) 
Epiphanes brought the issue of justice to the fore. In his work On Justice, he interpreted the justice 
of God as ‘a certain commonality/fellowship/sharing together with equality’ (kowaviav twa pEt’ 
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ioOtTHT0<c), constantly used the vocabulary of kowovia, Kowdc, Kotv@vucdc, and related terms, and 
criticized the God of the Old Testament for introducing private possessions, against the decree of 
the higher God (3.8.4—3.9.3). 


Drawing on Galatians 3:28, Epiphanes remarked that ‘there is no difference between rich and poor, 
people and ruler, stupid and intelligent, woman and man, free people and slaves’ (3.6.2). He was so 
admired by his followers that, after his death at only 17, he was worshipped like a deity (3.5.2)— 
unless this is a misunderstanding of the worship of the homonymous moon-god. Consistently with 
Epiphanes’ ideal of equality between men and women, the leader of the Carpocratian community in 
Rome was a woman, Marcellina, who was active around 154-165 CE. Also, the principle that 
wealth—that is, possessions that exceed one’s needs—is tantamount to theft, shared not by Clement 
but by Christian philosophical ascetics such as Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius, seems to have been 
supported by Epiphanes as well. He remarked that God provides light to all people in the same 
measure without distinction, and ‘establishes his justice to both good and bad by seeing that none is 
able to get more than his share and to deprive his neighbour, so that he has twice the light his 
neighbour has’. Clearly, getting more than one’s own share automatically means to deprive others 
of their own share. 


Origen’s position on material prosperity was not so lenient as that of Clement. Rather than being an 
indifferent thing, wealth is tantamount to iniquity in Origen’s view. For whoever possesses for 
himself more than the necessary is depriving other people of the necessary. This can be seen as the 
expression of a principle of social equality that will be shared by other ascetics in the Origenian 
tradition. In this connection it is meaningful that Origen was a strict ascetic.37 Like other Christian 
ascetics, he even deemed suffering and illness a form of asceticism and a participation in the cross 
of Christ.38 And his relation to Clement is problematic: he surely knew his oeuvre, but he never 
cites him, at least in his extant works, and never indicates him as his teacher. When Origen must 
adduce examples of philosophers who were also Christians and even presbyters, in a letter,39 he 
mentions Pantaenus and Heraclas, the latter a presbyter in Alexandria who studied philosophy and 
wore a philosopher’s attire even when he was a presbyter,40 but not Clement, although he would 
have been an excellent and handy example of a Christian (p.130) philosopher, all the more so if he 
had been his teacher. But Eusebius, who in Historia ecclesiastica 6.6.1 infers simply from a 
chronological calculation that Origen must have been a pupil of Clement, is likely to have intended 
to draw an institutional succession from Pantaenus to Clement to Origen. At any rate, if not perhaps 
their attitudes toward slavery, surely Clement’s and Origen’s attitudes toward poverty and wealth 
seem to have diverged. However, albeit being much stricter than Clement, Origen also recognized 
the salvific value of almsgiving—recommended by Clement and a number of Christians, also 
among non-ascetics—in Homilies on Leviticus 2.4.5. 


A second-century Christian text that Origen valued as divinely inspired,41 the Shepherd of Hermas, 
also adopted a very critical stance toward wealth. For instance, in an allegory in Vision 3.6.5, the 
rich are symbolized by round stones that cannot make up the building of the church. In order to be 
saved, they must renounce their possessions. Likewise in Vision 1.1.8, the wealthy, out of 
attachment to this world and their possessions, are said to be doomed to bring upon themselves 
death and captivity. And in Similitude 9.20 the rich, because of their love for their possessions, are 
said to have a hard time entering the kingdom of God.42 A way out, however, seems to be 
suggested not only through a complete divestment of possessions, but also through almsgiving, 
which will gain the wealthy the intercessory prayers of the poor, if this is the correct interpretation 
of Similitude 2. 


In the Martyrdom of Peter, a strongly ascetic text from the late second century which Origen may 
have known,43 a rich lady brings a large amount of money to Peter after dreaming that Jesus told 
her that she owed that to him (dgeidgtc adtd, 1). Peter remarks that she was ‘a debtor [ypemotptia] 
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to Christ’, and thus paid her debt ‘to Christ’s slaves [do0Aotc]’, that is, his apostles. Peter rejoices 
because thus ‘the oppressed [oi 8A1BdpEevor] will be relieved’. In Martyrdom of Peter 8, Peter 
exhorts his hearers to separate their souls from sense-perceptible objects, which are only apparent, 
and ‘close the eyes of the flesh’. The link between asceticism and social justice surfaces again here, 
and in Origen it becomes particularly evident. 


Pierius of Alexandria, who was dubbed ‘Origen the Younger’ due to his close imitation of 
Origen,44 was likewise a strict ascetic. He led the Didaskaleion of Alexandria in the eighties of the 
third century, under Bishop Theonas and emperors Carus and Diocletian.45 Eusebius, the disciple 
of Pamphilus, who in turn was a disciple of Pierius, states that the latter reached the top of a (p.131) 
way of life without possessions (@xpas a&Ktypwovt Bio, HE 7.32.27). Eusebius depicts Pierius, like 
Origen, as an ascetic and a philosopher, who was celebrated ‘for a life of poverty and learning in 
philosophy’ which made him illustrious (HE 7.32.27). Pierius is a brilliant example of that line of 
philosophical asceticism that was already celebrated by Philo in the case of the Therapeutae and 
will continue in the Origenian tradition, down to Pamphilus, Didymus, Nyssen, and Evagrius. 


It is no accident that Pierius is praised by an Origenian such as Eusebius. In Eusebius’ portrait, 
Pierius is a lesser Origen. Likewise Jerome in De viris illustribus 76 describes Pierius as Origenes 
junior and a radical ascetic, who loved voluntary poverty (mirae GoKnosws et appetitorem 
voluntariae paupertatis), as well as a philosopher, a dialectic in Platonic terms, and an expert in 
rhetoric (scientissimum et dialecticae et rhetoricae artis). Pierius is thus portrayed as truly Origen’s 
follower, an ascetic, and a philosopher. 


The same is the case for Pierius’ disciple, Pamphilus, in the portrait painted by his own disciple 
Eusebius in The Martyrs of Palestine 11.2: Pamphilus was an Origenian, an ascetic (6t’ GoKYoEwS) 
who lived in voluntary poverty (€v dktjpovt Bim) and actively helped the poor, and was a 
philosopher who practised the divine philosophy (év@eov mirocogiav). This is the same definition 
of Christianity as given by Justin, piAooogia Oia. Indeed, as I have noted in the methodological 
remarks in the Introduction, in the Origenian tradition, which will continue with Nyssen and 
Evagrius, asceticism—including voluntary poverty—and philosophy go hand in hand, as they did in 
the second century for the author of the Sentences of Sextus, a Christianized redaction of 
philosophical-ascetic wisdom, well known to Origen. 


Bardaisan on Slavery and Social Justice, the Influence of Stoicism, and Manichaean Asceticism 

The influence of Greek philosophy, and especially of Stoicism and Middle Platonism, is also 
evident in Bardaisan of Edessa (¢222 CE). This Christian philosopher and theologian was probably 
known to Clement and Origen, and surely to Origen’s friend Julius Africanus and to Origen’s 
followers such as Eusebius, Didymus, and Nyssen.46 Like the Stoics and like other Christian 
thinkers, Bardaisan concentrated on moral and spiritual slavery, rather than institutional slavery, 
and rejected the Aristotelian idea of slavery ‘by nature’ in (p.132) his defence of human freewill 
within the framework of his theodicy—which is very similar to that of his contemporaries Clement 
and Origen.47 


The so-called Book of the Laws of Countries is a philosophical dialogue modelled on Plato’s 
dialogues. Composed by a disciple shortly after Bardaisan’s death, it reflects the latter’s ideas. Here 
Bardaisan, who is a character of this dialogue, draws a sharp distinction between human intellect, 
which is free and endowed with freewill, and the ‘visible human being’, which is subject to the 
constrictions of both nature and fate (albeit an extenuated form of fate, in which the influence of 
planets and stars depends on God’s will). Human freewill is not governed by the necessity of the 
planets, but the visible human being—that is, the body with its vital soul—is ‘a slave and a subject’. 
Unlike the Godhead, who is omnipotent and has no obstacle to its will, humans are free only in their 
intellect, not in their body and vital soul, which are subject respectively to the laws of nature and to 
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fate, neither of which depends on us. However, humans, being free at least in their intellect and 
endowed with freewill, are different from natural elements, animals, or instruments, which have no 
freedom of will.48 Here the notions of freedom and slavery are clearly neither juridical nor 
political, but pertain to the sphere of moral agency. 


The same basic notion is elaborated and expanded upon in BLC 4 Ramelli. Here Bardaisan argues 
that humans are provided with freewill and are the instruments of no one else, not even of God, who 
created them free and not predetermined to do either good or evil. Thanks to the gift of freewill, 
God has exalted the human being above many creatures, who have no freedom of will and are 
therefore called ‘servants’ or ‘slaves’, and has made it equal to the angels. Indeed, God has created 
the human being in the image of God, that is, endowed with intellect and freewill, just as God is 
free: ‘It has been given to it to govern itself through its own will; and all that it can do, if it wants, it 
will do, and if it does not want, it will not do, and it will justify itself or make itself culpable...on 
the basis of this freewill it justifies itself and behaves in a divine manner, and is associated with the 
angels, who also possess freewill over themselves’. 


Bardaisan’s ideas concerning social injustice and poverty emerge in a section devoted to the 
demonstration that all humans can observe God’s commandments.49 Bardaisan reflects, once again, 
a Stoic view, in that he classifies poverty and riches, good health and illness, and the like among 
morally indifferent things (adiaphora). Like the Stoics, Bardaisan is concerned with ethical notions, 
not with social implications. He argues that humans are not ordered by God’s law to do anything 
else than what they can do, namely, (p.133) to do good and abstain from evil—such as stealing, 
lying, and committing adultery and fornication. This depends on human intellect, which is the seat 
of freewill, not on physical strength. Even if one is poor, ill, old, or disabled, one can abstain from 
evil and rather love, bless, tell the truth, and pray. According to Bardaisan, precisely in these 
commandments the human being has power. Here it is manifest that poverty and illness are 
irrelevant to moral life, since poor or infirm people are not prevented from obeying the moral law, 
given by God, of doing good and abstaining from evil. 


Such ‘indifferent things’ as poverty or richness, illness or good health, do not depend on human 
freewill—this is why they are ethically indifferent—but on fate, as Bardaisan clarifies in a section 
in which he explains the respective spheres of influence of fate, nature, and freewill.50 While nature 
controls physical aspects common to the whole human race such as the necessity of eating in order 
to live, or the impossibility of generating babies before or after a certain age, fate is the sphere of 
what happens independently of each one’s freewill and without being determined by general human 
nature either: 


Therefore, fate exists...and that not everything is as we wish is evident on the basis of what follows. 
Most people wish to be wealthy and to have power over their fellow-humans, and to be healthy in 
their bodies, and that things were submitted to them as they wish. And yet, wealth is not found but 
in few people, and power is not found but in one person here and one there, and physical health is 
not in all humans. And those who are rich do not enjoy their riches perfectly, nor, as for those who 
are powerful, their things obey them in the way they wish, and sometimes these do not obey at all, 
as they would not want; and sometimes the wealthy are rich, as they like, and sometimes they 
become poor, in the way they do not wish. And those who are completely indigent stay as they do 
not want, and live in the world in a way they do not wish, and they desire things, and the latter slip 
away from them. And many beget children and yet do not bring them up, and others do bring them 
up, and yet they do not retain them, and others retain them, and these become a tribulation and a 
source of afflictions. And others are wealthy, as they wish, and yet are ill, as they would not want; 
and others are in good health, as they want, and yet are poor, as they do not want. There are some 
who have many things such as they want, and few such as they do not want, and there are some who 
have many things such as they do not want and have few such as they would want. And thus it is 
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manifest that riches and honours, health and illnesses, and children, and the various things that we 
desire are subjected to fate and are not in our power. But in those things that are as we want, we 
delight and rejoice, and to those which we would not want we are dragged by force....And it turns 
out that we humans are governed by nature in the same way, and by fate in different ways, and by 
our freewill everyone however he or she wants.51 


(p.134) In these considerations Bardaisan joins a Stoic philosophical outlook with sapiential 
reflections—like the Syriac letter of the Stoic Mara Bar Serapion. This has been transmitted in the 
same manuscript as the Book of the Laws of Countries and its dating is a thorny question that need 
not detain us here. It may be earlier than Bardaisan, and also presents both wealth and the loss of 
juridical and political freedom as morally indifferent things.52 


A specific example of wealth and poverty, and of mastery and subjection, as depending on fate as 
opposed to what depends on freewill, is offered by Bardaisan in a section devoted to the customs of 
the Seres—that is, broadly speaking, the ancient Chinese.53 These follow moral laws that they have 
chosen for themselves and that all of them respect, but among them, as among many other peoples, 
there are rich and poor, ill and healthy, and masters and subjects, because these things depend on 
fate, not on a person’s freewill. Bardaisan concludes that not only among the Seres, but in every 
land and among every people, humans make use of their freewill however they want, and yet they 
are submitted to fate and nature because of their bodies (and vital souls), independently of freewill. 
Indeed, ‘in every land and in every people there are rich and poor, chiefs and the subject, healthy 
and ill people, each of them as fate and birth have established’. 


Not unlike most Stoics, Bardaisan, by considering both legal slavery and social injustice resulting in 
poverty as a matter of fate, and concentrating only on the moral sphere of what depends on us (ta 
€@ Thiv, essential to his argument in favour of human freedom of will against ‘Gnostic’ and 
astrological determinism), seems to have had scarce interest in questioning the legitimacy of social 
injustice or of the institution of slavery. He is very likely to have owned slaves himself, and to have 
been wealthy, as a courtier who had been educated together with King Abgar the Great of Edessa 
and remained friends with him and the royal house throughout his life. 


Other Syriac Christian texts, however, adopted a more critical stance toward both slavery and social 
injustice. Very interestingly for the sake of the present investigation, these texts, unlike Bardaisan, 
promoted, to different extents, an ascetic lifestyle. I am therefore going to analyse them in the next 
paragraphs. 


That asceticism was a distinctive characteristic of ancient Syriac Christians is confirmed not only, 
for instance, in several martyrological narratives, from the Syriac Martyrdom of Candida 
onwards,54 but also by the fact that Christians were mistaken for Manichaeans by King Vahran II 
in the late third century, precisely on account of their ascetic customs: ‘Seeing the Manichaeans as 
Christians, that they dressed like them, and despised marriage (p.135) and the procreation of 
children,...he thought...that the two religions were one and the same....The Magi persecuted the 
Christians without distinction, and he [Vahran II] put to death his wife Qandira [Candida], who was 
of Roman origin, because she was a believer in the Christian faith’ (Chronicle of Seert 9). 


Indeed, the Manichaean Elect, or Adepts, practised a strict form of asceticism, which entailed the 
renunciation of all possessions and the embrace of celibacy, abstention from sex, vegetarianism, and 
wandering beggary.55 They kept no slaves, but they were served by the Auditors or Hearers. These, 
however, were not slaves at all, but served voluntarily. Sexual restraint, in particular, is the main 
target of an early anti-Manichaean polemic reflected in Papyrus Ryland 3.469. Women too were 
among the Elect, and were called ‘virgins’. Mani in the Cologne Mani Codex, 22, expresses disdain 
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toward the body, called ‘disgusting flesh’, and, with a more philosophical term, ‘instrument’ 
(organon). 


Slavery Condemned in the Ascetic Acts of Thomas: 
Encratism, Apotactics, and Other Acts of Apostles 


The Acts of Thomas, possibly stemming from third-century Edessa and extant in both Syriac and 
Greek, narrate the deeds of the apostle Thomas.56 These Acts, which display a tendency toward 
encratism, recount Thomas’s mission for the evangelization of India, which started from Edessa,57 
where Thomas’s relics were also translated from India in the first half of the third century. 
According to the Martyrdom of Thomas (Passio Thomae), this happened in 232 CE, just ten years 
after Bardaisan’s death. 


Thomas is presented in these Acts as doubly enslaved: he is both a slave of Christ spiritually and a 
slave of the Indian king Gundaphorus legally (Gudnaphar, the king of Taxila on the river Indus, a 
historical figure).58 AodAoc is the designation in the Greek tradition of these Acts; Christ is 
Thomas’s kvptoc or lord, Gundaphorus is Thomas’s deom6tn¢ or master. At the beginning of these 
Acts, 2, Christ declares in a written document: ‘I, Jesus, son of Joseph the carpenter, hereby declare 
that I have sold my slave, named Judas [sc. Thomas], to you, Abban, a merchant of Gundaphorus, 
king of the (p.136) Indians’. The slavery theme is a prominent element in these Acts, not only 
because of the very identity of their protagonist, but also on account of a passage in which slavery is 
explicitly criticized because it assimilates humans to beasts of burden and does not respect the 
‘golden rule’ (notably, the same rule or motto that in the Severan age—Bardaisan’s time and the 
formative period of the Acts of Thomas—was adopted by Emperor Alexander, who drew it from 
Christianity).59 


This crucial passage includes what seems to be a quotation from the above-mentioned Book of the 
Laws of Countries—unless the relation of dependence should be inverted or a common source be 
hypothesized. Acts of Thomas 83, indeed, closely resembles a pivotal point in Bardaisan’s 
argument for human freewill against astrological determinism and the opponents of Christianity in 
the Book.60 At the beginning of this dialogue, Bardaisan, who is conversing with Awida, described 
by him as an unbeliever, is defending human freewill and individual responsibility as the heart of 
the moral law given by God to humans. Awida objects that the commandments imposed upon 
humans by God are heavy and humans are unable to respect them. Bardaisan replies that God’s 
commandments are not difficult to perform, but are appropriate to human nature. The following 
section is strikingly similar to that found in the Acts of Thomas: 


This response is typical of the person who does not wish to do the good, and more specifically of 
the person who obeys and submits to his or her enemy. For humans are required to do nothing but 
what they can do. Indeed, the commandments placed before us, apt for our freewill, and just, are 
two: 


—one, that we detach ourselves from everything that is evil and that we would detest if it were done 
to us; 


—the other, that we do what is good and we love and wish that it were done to us in the same 
way.61 


Therefore, who is the man who is unable to avoid stealing, or lying, or committing adultery or 
fornication, or hating or deceiving? For, you know, all these things depend on human intellect: they 
do not lie in the strength of the body, but in the soul’s will.62 For, even if one is poor, ill, and aged, 
and disabled in his or her limbs, (p.137) surely one can abstain from all these things, and, just as he 
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or she is able to avoid all this, likewise he or she is able to love, bless, tell the truth, and pray for the 
good of everyone he or she knows. And if one is in good health, and possesses means, one can also 
give something of what one has, and help with his bodily strength those who are ill or disabled: this 
too he can do. Therefore, what is that he cannot do, as the unbelievers mutter, I do not quite know. 


Indeed, I personally think that it is in these commandments, more than in any other thing, that the 
human being has power, because they are easy and there is nothing that can impede them. For we 
are not required to carry heavy loads of stones, or of wood, or of anything else, all things that only 
those who are robust in their bodies can do, or to build up fortresses and found cities, which only 
kings can do, or to govern a ship, which only expert mariners can govern, or to measure the land 
and divide it, which only agrimensors can do, or any other of the skills that only few have, and the 
others lack. But, according to God’s goodness, we were given commandments that entail no 
difficulty, so that anybody who has a soul in him- or herself can observe them and rejoice in this, as 
there is no one who does not rejoice after doing the good...would not a judge be unfair if he 
reproached a man for something that he cannot do? 


Now, Thomas’s words in Acts of Thomas 9.83—4 bear a manifest resemblance to Bardaisan’s 
discourse. Thomas is in India, before the spouse of a rich and powerful general, a relation of King 
Mazdai, and he says to her servants, who are carrying her in a chaise: 


Even if God created you as human beings, humans make you carry heavy loads, as though you were 
beasts. Those who are superior to you for birth think in their heart that you are not human beings as 
they are, but they ignore that in front of God all humans are equal, be they free or slaves. God’s 
judgement is just, and in it all the souls of the earth will be judged, with no exception, be they 
slaves or free, rich or poor:63 those who own much will gain no advantage from this, and those who 
own nothing will suffer no disadvantage in the judgement. 


For we have not been requested to do things that we are unable to do, or to take up heavy burdens, 
or to build up edifices, which carpenters can do with special skill, or to practice the craft of carving 
hard stones, as carvers can do according to their strength, but we have been ordered to do something 
that we are able to do. That is, to avoid fornication, which is the chief of all evils, 
murder...theft...intemperance...cupidity...vainglory and calumny...every evil and shameful 
deed.... This commandment we have received from the Lord: What we dislike when done to us by 
others we should not do to others.64 


(p.138) It is not certain that these striking similarities must be explained with the direct dependence 
of the Acts upon the Book. In this case, the redactor of the Acts of Thomas in the present form, who 
may have worked in Edessa during the third century, would have known the Book very well and 
appreciated Bardaisan’s arguments therein. Indeed, he esteemed him so much as to ascribe 
Bardaisan’s words on the Christian moral law to his sainted apostle Thomas, highly celebrated in 
his work, and much venerated in Edessa in the third century, shortly after Bardaisan’s death. Of 
course, this uncertain hypothesis cannot automatically entail that the Acts of Thomas were 
composed by disciples of Bardaisan.65 Yet, it is worth noting that in the fourth century Ephrem, in 
his commentary on Paul’s letters, states that Bardaisan’s disciples in Edessa wrote apocryphal 
Acts.66 Ephrem was from Edessa, so his attestation is worthy of attention, also thanks to his 
chronological and geographical closeness to the disciples of Bardaisan. Independently of a possible 
connection of the Acts of Thomas with the school of Bardaisan,67 however, what is most relevant 
to the present investigation is the parallel attitude toward poverty and slavery as Stoic indifferent 
things in a Christianized context and the argument against slavery and poverty in connection with 
asceticism. 
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Indeed, it is very interesting that in these Acts too, as in other cases pointed out in this monograph, 
the condemnation of slavery is flanked by a strong commitment to asceticism, which takes the form 
both of sexual renunciation—a prominent feature in the Acts of Thomas, where even intercourse 
within marriage is forbidden—and of renunciation of wealth and the choice of poverty and 
almsgiving. Thomas describes himself as a strict ascetic: ‘I glory in poverty, chastity, humility, 
fasting, and prayer’.68 Also, when Gundaphorus twice gives Thomas, his slave skilled in 
architecture, a substantial amount of money to build him a palace, Thomas gives all this money to 
the poor, in alms. Instead of building an earthly palace, Thomas with alms and good deeds builds 
one in heaven, which Gad, Gundaphorus’ brother, can actually see after his death. And Mygdonia, 
the lady whose slaves Thomas addressed in his above-quoted speech against slavery, looks forward 
to the day when ‘there will be neither poor nor rich, neither male nor female, neither free nor slave, 
nor any haughty person who subjugates the meek’ .69 This is clearly an expansion of Galatians 3:28. 
Thomas himself is portrayed as embracing voluntary poverty: ‘he continually fasts and prays, and 
eats only bread and salt, and his drink is water, and (p.139) he wears one garment, whether in fine 
weather or in foul, and takes nothing from anyone, and what he has he gives to others’ (20; cf. 104). 


The Acts of Thomas were used by Encratites and Manichaeans, as is attested by Epiphanius and 
Augustine.70 An encratite tendency was indeed common in Syriac Christianity.71 Within the 
general strand of Encratism, which professed strict celibacy and forbade marriage altogether, the 
group of the Apotactics—Azotoxtikoi or ‘renouncers’—is particularly interesting, because they 
gave up all possessions as well (Epiphanius, Panarion 61). No wonder that they took the encratite 
Acts of Thomas, whose hero is a model of voluntary poverty, as an authoritative text. 


Andrew Guffey argues that encratite asceticism, reflected in the Acts of Thomas, was based not 
only on protological theories, but also on reasons connected with Hellenistic moral philosophy, 
demonology, social demarcation, and Pythagorean ethics.72 The last reason can be confirmed by 
the investigation I have conducted into the Sentences of Sextus (not dealt with by Guffey), but only 
partially, since it is unconfirmed that Encratites regularly established a connection between 
asceticism and the rejection of social injustice such as I have pointed out in Sextus. 1 Timothy may 
already have been polemicizing against Encratites. According to Irenaeus, Against the Heresies or 
Adversus Haereses 1.28.1, the Encratites stemmed from Marcion and close to them was Tatian, who 
rejected marriage. Encratites also abstained from meat and wine. But what about their rejection of 
slavery and wealth? In the Acts of Thomas, a clearly encratite condemnation of marriage is joined 
with some evident concerns about social justice and slavery.73 


It must be noted that among the practical requirements for becoming a Christian, these Acts 
characteristically include abstinence from intercourse, but not giving up all of one’s properties or all 
of one’s slaves.74 However, the wife of King Misdaeus, Tertia, as soon as she is converted to 
Christianity by Mygdonia, stops being carried on the litter by her slaves and begins to walk instead 
(137). Something similar happens in the Acts of Andrew 25, where a rich owner of many slaves, 
once converted by the apostle Andrew, carries his phial with oil to the gymnasium himself, and also 
does his shopping himself instead of using his slaves, and is not ashamed before the people for this 
new behaviour. These episodes, however, are rather sporadic, and no explicit requirement is found 
to renounce keeping slaves or owning riches altogether. 


(p.140) But a contrast can interestingly be drawn with the Acts of Peter, whose final redaction is 
generally dated to the second century and has been recently re-dated to the third.75 The author, 
unlike that of the Acts of Thomas, never criticizes the institution of slavery, but seems to build on 
the assumptions that kept this institution alive. Slaves in these Acts are absolutely marginal figures, 
deprived of any individual characterization or name. Their actions are commanded by free people, 
the protagonists of the Acts of Peter, for instance when they beat Simon Magus out of the senator 
Marcellus’ house on behalf of Marcellus himself (14), and in general slaves are depicted as passive 
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personages who are questioned under torture (17), bound, killed, and resurrected (25), bribed (17), 
vilified (14), or freed upon the death of their owner (28). The only ambiguous point comes when 
Peter, before resurrecting the owner of many slaves manumitted upon his death, hesitates when he 
considers that these freedmen will be enslaved again if the owner revives. Perkins comments: 
‘Peter’s concern for how the slaves would feel, combined with his refusal to raise the boy until their 
potential hurt is ameliorated, reflects a perspective not often articulated in literary productions of 
the period’.76 Peter does resurrect their master, but recommends that his ex-slaves remain with him, 
which points to a tapapovn-kind of manumission.77 


Aphrahat: Asceticism, Poverty, and Slavery 


Unlike Bardaisan, other Syriac authors are more attentive to the biblical tradition and less to the 
Greek philosophical one. For instance, Aphrahat, the Persian sage, an ascetic, wrote Demonstrations 
or Expositions for other ascetics—the ‘children of the covenant’—in Syriac in the first half of the 
fourth century.78 In Demonstration 2, On Love, he bases his argument on the equation of Christ’s 
assumption of slavery with his assumption of humanity (Phil 2:7): ‘The Child of the Lord, who out 
of love for us took up entirely the image of the slave, he of whom all are slaves, began to be a slave, 
that we might be freed from the slavery of sin.’ Aphrahat is patently referring to a notion of spiritual 
slavery which has biblical texts, rather than philosophy, as a foundation—although I have recently 
argued for parallels between Aphrahat (p.141) and the Stoicizing Mara Bar Serapion and Bardaisan. 
Such parallels show that Aphrahat’s sources were not exclusively Scripture, and that Aphrahat is 
not so isolated as he is commonly depicted in the panorama of patristic literature and theology.79 





In Demonstration 3, On Fasting, Aphrahat comments on the imposition of slavery upon Esau and 
Canaan in the Hebrew Bible, and endeavours to offer a rationalization of these stories, whose 
difficulties I pointed out in the second part of Chapter 1. According to Aphrahat, Esau was 
condemned to being a slave of Jacob ‘because he married women of Canaan, who had been cursed 
by his father Noah’. The first sentence is a quotation from Genesis 9:25, but the Genesis text does 
not explain Esau’s condemnation to enslavement in that way. Moreover, Noah was the father of 
Ham, and not of Canaan, and it was Ham who sinned, but Canaan was condemned. It is also worth 
noting that Aphrahat quotes Genesis 27:40 according to the Syriac Peshitta: ‘You [sc. Esau] will be 
a slave of your brother Jacob, but if you convert, his yoke will pass away from your neck’. This 
indicates that slavery is made dependent on a lack of conversion and meant as a punishment for 
that, or a consequence of that; the moral factor of conversion determines liberation from slavery. 
Aphrahat returns to the curse of Ham and of Esau in Dem. 14: ‘Ham, because he had become 
haughty and had despised his father, was cursed and made a slave of the slaves of his brothers. 
Esau, because of his haughtiness, lost his rights of firstborn’ (§ 10). It is not even mentioned that the 
one who was cursed on account of Ham’s sin was in fact Ham’s son, not Ham himself. 


As an ascetic, Aphrahat elected poverty as well as virginity,80 just like all his fellow ascetics, 
women and men, the aforementioned ‘children of the covenant’, who also seem to have owned no 
slaves. In Demonstration 6, which is devoted to recommendations to these people, Aphrahat warns 
them to beware of deriders, who, because of their greed for money, despise and ridicule the ascetics. 
He also quotes Luke 16:14 in this connection, a verse that comes immediately after Jesus’s 
teaching, ‘You cannot serve God and money (mammon) at the same time’. At this point, v. 14 
reads: ‘The Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all this, and derided him’. 


In Demonstration 14, Aphrahat explicitly associates the ‘children of the covenant’ with the poor and 
the innocent: some judges condemn ‘newborn babies, many little ones who still nestle in their 
mother’s womb and are still to be born, the poor, the needy, and the multitude of the children of the 
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covenant’ (§ 7). Aphrahat is attacking corrupt chiefs who oppressed the poor and the ascetics who 
elected a voluntary poverty: these leaders are iniquitous and usurers; they ‘falsify judgement and are 
respecters of persons, absolve the guilty and declare guilty the innocent. They love the rich and 
(p.142) hate the poor...they love bribes and reject the truth...The judge judges according to bribes; 
they despise the needy and exterminate the poor from the earth: they bite them with their teeth’ (§ 
3). The final metaphor is the same as that by Gregory Nyssen (which I shall analyse in Chapter 6): 
those who oppress the poor ‘bite’ them. These people do the opposite of what is recommended by 
God through Isaiah: ‘Learn to do good; seek justice, correct oppression; defend the orphan, plead 
for the widow’ (Isa 1:17, quoted by Aphrahat in § 4). Aphrahat reserves harsh words for the 
description of the greedy, denouncing—like, for instance, the Stoic Persius—the insatiability of this 
passion.8 1 


In Demonstration 22 Aphrahat is meditating on death and all the worldly divisions that it will 
eliminate, such as those between men and women (§ 12), between rich and poor, and between 
masters and slaves (§§ 7-8). He significantly associates the institution of slavery with social 
injustices leading to excessive wealth and poverty, and explicitly characterizes slavery as 
oppression.82 In death there will be neither concupiscence nor greed for riches (§ 12). The ascetic 
life of the ‘children of the covenant’ endeavoured to anticipate on earth that eschatological 
condition by means of, respectively, celibacy and voluntary poverty. Consistently with this, 
Aphrahat exhorts the rich to remember death: ‘O rich, remember death! For, when your time will 
come and you will arrive at death, there you will be unable to enjoy wealth and properties’ (§ 6). 


Aphrahat too, like Origen, Nyssen, Evagrius, and others, seems to draw the equation between 
wealth and theft as a sinful state. For, immediately after the apostrophe to the rich that I have 
quoted, he addresses thieves and oppressors of fellow humans as sinners on the path to hell: ‘O 
hardened thieves, oppressors, deceivers of your fellow humans, remember death and do not 
multiply your sins! For sinners will not be allowed any more to convert down there.’ Likewise, in § 
14 Aphrahat warns again those who have acquired wealth iniquitously and all oppressors: “Death 
will bring away with itself...those who have hardened in luxury. Death will not leave aside the 
rulers of countries. Death will take away and imprison the avaricious, who are never sated ...It will 
take away the rapacious, without compassion: they will no longer be allowed to rob their fellow 
humans. Death will take away with itself the deceivers, and, because of death, they will be unable to 
perpetrate iniquity (p.143) anymore. Death will take away oppressors, and those oppressed will find 
rest. Death will take away those who devour their fellow humans, and those who are exploited and 
deceived will find rest.” While the oppressed and the poor do not fear death, the rich and the 
oppressors do: ‘Those who live in luxury fear death...all the rich tremble before death...Who is the 
man who possessed much wealth and, when he left this world, could bring it with him?’ (§§ 8.10). 
This is why, according to Aphrahat, the anticipation of the eschatological state lies in asceticism, 
with the renunciation of possessions as well as of oppression of other humans. This close 
association between asceticism and abstaining from oppressing others, which I have already pointed 
out in the Sentences of Sextus, will emerge again, with even more emphasis, in Gregory Nyssen, as 
I shall argue in Chapter 6. 


Aphrahat even devoted a whole Demonstration, the twentieth, to care for the poor.83 Straight from 
the beginning, he exhorts his readers to give to the poor, but, like Nyssen, he warns that one whose 
money comes from the oppression of other people cannot give alms that are acceptable to God: one 
should give ‘the fruit of the work of one’s hands, not money coming from robbing other people’ (§ 
1). Rich readers are warned by Aphrahat, like Nebuchadnezzar by Daniel, that they should correct 
their sins with care for the poor: ‘Break off your sins by practicing righteousness, and your 
iniquities by showing mercy to the oppressed, that there may perhaps be a lengthening of your 
tranquillity’ (Dan 4:27; quoted at § 13).84 In § 5 Aphrahat too, like Nyssen and other Fathers, bases 
himself on Matthew 25:34-45, where, as I have already highlighted, Christ identifies himself with 
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the poor, and states that the final judgement will bear on each one’s behaviour toward the poor.85 
Those who enter the Kingdom and are blessed are those who ‘have taken care of the poor... The 
just, who had served Christ in the needy, went to life eternal, but the impious to fire and darkness, 
because they had not assisted Christ in the needy’ (§§ 5-6). 


The works that one should do for the poor, as detailed in Matthew 25, were already indicated in 
Isaiah 58:6—7,86 which Aphrahat quotes in § 1 together with Deuteronomy 24:19—22, quoted in § 2. 
The latter encouraged people to (p.144) leave the rest of the harvest in their field, the rest of their 
grapes, and the like to orphans, widows, and strangers, with the motivation that the Israelites too 
were slaves in Egypt. Very similar is Exodus 23:10—11, also quoted in § 2, where God prescribed to 
the Israelites to sow their land for six years, but to let it rest in the seventh year, that the poor might 
eat, and to do likewise with their vineyard and their olive orchard. Another meaningful biblical 
reference that Aphrahat brings in to support his exhortation to give to the poor and avoid oppressing 
them, is Luke 12:16-21, concerning the rich man who places his hope in his richness and not in 
God: death ‘is what happens to the man who accumulates wealth for himself and does not become 
rich before God’ (§ 6). 


Aphrahat again identifies Christ himself with the poor in the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
representing Lazarus as a figure of Christ (§§ 8-11). Against any unjust or underpaid treatment of 
workers, Aphrahat cites Deuteronomy 24:14—-15 in § 3, to the effect that nobody should dare 
oppress a hired servant who is poor and needy; if one does not pay the poor man on the very day he 
has earned his money, this will be counted as a sin by God. In § 15 Aphrahat reports the words of 
Job’s so-called friends, who try to explain Job’s sudden misfortunes by means of his supposed lack 
of care for the poor.87 But Job protests with emphasis that he has always helped the poor, the 
needy, the orphans, and the widows, both providing them with what they needed and defending 
them from their oppressors; therefore his misfortunes are undeserved.88 


Aphrahat puts forward King David, Jesus’s ancestor, as an example of care for the poor, with 
reference to 1 Chronicles 27:25—31, where David is declared to have taken care of the poor, the 
unfortunate, and orphans and widows, and to have established in all of Israel people responsible for 
providing food and assistance to the poor (§ 4). Consistently with this observation, Aphrahat offers 
a selection of passages from Psalms, traditionally ascribed to David, and Proverbs, which show 
concern for the poor and present this concern as welcome to God.89 


The basic notion that wealth is tantamount to theft, which Nyssen will develop, is found again in 
Aphrahat at § 5, where the rich are said to rob the poor. Likewise Aphrahat in § 13 quotes Amos 
5:11: ‘Therefore, because you trample upon the poor and take from him exactions of wheat, you 
have built houses of hewn stone, but you shall not dwell in them; you have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but you shall not drink their wine. For I know how many are your transgressions, and 
how great are your sins—you who afflict the righteous, who take a bribe, and turn aside the needy 
in the gate’ (vv. 11-12). (p.145) Indeed, the sin on account of which Sodom was punished was a sin 
against the poor, because its inhabitants were rich, but they did not help the needy.90 


This is why Aphrahat concludes that God takes care of the poor (§ 14), and with Jesus—like 
Nyssen, as I shall point out—exhorts his readers to give one’s riches, which in themselves are 
iniquitous, to the poor, that the latter may become a support for the rich in the other world (he 
quotes Luke 16:9 in § 16). The poor themselves thus become one’s ‘treasure in heaven’.91 A good 
example is given by Zacchaeus, a rich tax collector who was deemed a sinner, but then gave half of 
his goods to the poor, and restored fourfold what he had defrauded, thereby bringing salvation to 
himself and his house (Luke 19:8—9, quoted in § 17). 
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Aphrahat’s and his monks’ asceticism, as well as their love for the poor, was grounded in Jesus’s 
own prescription to sell all that one possessed and give the revenue to the poor, so as to acquire a 
treasure in heaven, and thus follow Jesus. When the rich young man, who had great possessions, 
failed to follow his indication, Jesus remarked that it will be hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven (Matt 19:21—24, cited in § 18). 


Thus, Aphrahat and his fellow ascetics embraced poverty and seem to have renounced slave 
ownership as well. Aphrahat overtly denounces rich people’s greed for money, which he associates 
with injustice and the tendency to oppress other people and behave with iniquity, and strongly 
advocates care for the poor, as an image of Christ. Renunciation of slave ownership, as well as of 
wealth, seems to be dictated by a will to avoid injustice and oppression. 


Jacob of Sarugh, the Appeal to Justice, and Syriac Asceticism 


I have already mentioned briefly in the Introduction that the Syriac poet and theologian Jacob of 
Sarugh (f 521) expressly appealed to justice (zedqta) as the basis for relieving poverty. In his 
Homily (memra) on Love for the Poor, 36—7, he indicates justice and righteousness as the most 
important virtues, and describes God as ‘exceedingly thirsty for righteousness’ (248-50). 


In 82-4, Jacob notes that the man who has acquired wealth is called happy by the fools, but he 
‘carries a great weight around his neck’; the example is Dives, from the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, who ‘went down and made himself a bed of fire in hell’. At 164-6, Jacob hammers home 
the New Testament claim that (p.146) ‘love of money is the root of all evil’ and stresses that ‘the 
teaching that is full of life’ is ‘that I should not acquire anything in the world’. The “possessions of 
this world’ are a temptation from the devil (213). Jacob exhorts his readers to “uproot from the soul 
the love of money, which is utterly evil’ (226). 


The paradigm of poverty is Christ himself, who ‘for your sake was made a beggar in the streets, in 
hunger and need along with the poor of this world’ (256-7). Jacob emphasizes again justice in 
connection with behaviour toward the poor: ‘The poor are like a vast piece of land for the purposes 
of justice: cast on it your seed, to bring it produce a hundredfold. The needy are the good soil of 
justice: from them the soul will gather to produce what is full of life. The buffeted, the hungry, and 
the afflicted are like fields: do not be slow in casting your seed in this good soil’ (258-65). 
Elaborating upon Christ’s self-identification with the poor in Matthew 25, as well as on Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus) 35:11—12, Jacob claims that ‘the person who seeks to give to the poor when he 
asks, it is to God himself that this person lends...Give to the needy, and I will be as a debtor to you: 
I am the one who borrows from you in the person of the poor’ (273-80). For the Lord loves 
poverty, and ‘although he is God, he has equated himself with the poor; he who is rich has lowered 
himself to become a debtor...when a poor person stands at your door, you see Him! He at whose 
fierce heat even the seraphs of fire cover their faces, is here going around in the person of the poor, 
begging bread from you’ (283, 299-306). “He who has constructed the house of worlds for the races 
to live in, in the person of the destitute he has no house to take shelter in. He with whom the 
creation is full, and cannot contain him, is knocking to enter your house in the person of the 
despised and the insignificant’ (311-14). Christ, indeed, is found ‘with the sick, with those in 
distress, with those who mourn, with the needy, with the hungered, the buffeted, the afflicted... with 
the beggars’ (322-6); Christ himself has become ‘greatly worn down by poverty, and carrying a 
load of sickness’; he ‘came to the extremity of poverty’ (335; 354). 


Jacob insists that relieving the poor is ‘the fruits of justice’ (328). He concludes that, since Christ 
loves poverty, his followers should do so as well: “To such an extent did He show love for poverty 
that a person who loves him does not seek to acquire anything. The person who does not desire to 
acquire in this world anything at all—this person knows and loves Christ with all her heart. The 
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soul which feels disgust at the world’s luxury and its lusts is a home and a dwelling in which Christ 
will reside’ (356-62). Christ does not enter a house where gold has taken his place and he is not 
wanted, since one excludes the other: one cannot serve God and mammon together; God ordered 
humans to love God, not wealth, which must be left behind at death and will not assist the wealthy 
on the day of Judgement (373—405).92 


(p.147) In this connection, it is important to consider that Syriac ascetic and monastic movements, 
no less than Greek and Western ones, often embraced radical renunciation, not only of passions, but 
also of all possessions. They renounced oppressing slaves, fellow humans, by renouncing slave 
ownership, and renounced oppressing the poor by giving up any wealth, which was felt as 
equivalent to robbery against the poor. Sebastian Brock has analysed the uses of the Syriac word 
msarrquta, indicating ascetic radical renunciation.93 The underlying notion is Christ’s ‘self- 
emptying’ (kév@otc) from the condition of God to that of a mortal human being, even to death on a 
cross (Phil 2:6—7). Msarrqita became later a kind of technical term to indicate the ascetics’ 
renunciation of all possessions, as well as of all passions. This is, in fact, the spiritual disposition 
that could best encourage and nurture renunciation of oppressing fellow humans in the form of 
either poverty or slavery. 


Asceticism with a focus on poverty continued in the Syriac-speaking world also with Isaac of 
Nineveh, a hermit who insisted that ‘a monk’s wealth is the comfort that comes from mourning’ 
(Hom. 6, 54 Miller).94 Isaac’s asceticism, choice for poverty, and renunciation of oppressing 
anyone are perfectly in line with his all-encompassing mercy—as well as his doctrine of 
apokatastasis, which he shared with the Origenian tradition and the philosophical ascetics of that 
strand.95 In his definition of a merciful, compassionate heart in Homily 74, Isaac declares that this 
“burns for the whole creation: for humans, animals, even demons, every creature...It cannot tolerate 
listening or seeing the slightest evil or sadness in the entire creation. Therefore, this person prays 
among tears, every moment, for the irrational animals, for the enemies of truth, and for all those 
who harm her, that they may be saved and forgiven, in the immense compassion that arises in her 
heart, which is in the image of God, beyond measure.’ 


Lactantius and Ambrose: Stoic, Philonic, and Origenian Ideas about Slavery 


Turning now to the Latin West, Lactantius lived about one century after Clement, under Diocletian 
and Constantine, and strongly supported the latter. He was also appointed instructor of 
Constantine’s son Crispus, and dedicated the seventh book of his Institutions of Theology (Divinae 
Institutiones) to (p.148) Constantine. Moreover, in his The Deaths of the Persecutors (De mortibus 
persecutorum), Constantine is the hero. 


In Divinae Institutiones 5.14.14-5.15.3, Lactantius explicitly brings forward arguments against 
slavery and social injustice leading to poverty that parallel the Stoic ideas outlined in Chapter 1, but 
also some of the arguments used by Nyssen, which I shall thoroughly analyse in due course. In this 
passage, Lactantius insists that God created all humans equal and ‘before God no one is a slave 
owner, and no one is a slave. Indeed, God is the Father of all and the same for all; therefore, we are 
all equally free. Before God no one is poor but the person who lacks in justice [sc. moral poverty]; 
no one is rich but the person full of virtues...Inequality excludes justice.’ Lactantius also points out 
that it is a duty to help the poor and the ill, otherwise one will become responsible for poverty and 
illness (Inst. 6.11.19). 


But then Lactantius introduces the distinction between the social and juridical condition of the 
bodies of Christians, which entails inequalities, and their condition ‘in spirit’ and ‘in religion’, 
which is equal for all: ‘Although the condition of the bodies may be diverse, among us there are no 
slaves, but we deem them, and speak about them, as brothers in spirit and fellow slaves in religion’. 
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In so doing, Lactantius proves less close to Nyssen—at least with respect to the slavery issue—and 
closer to the Stoics, who, thanks to the distinction between the moral and the socio-juridical 
spheres, could easily accept and perpetuate the status quo. Lactantius did so as well: he did not 
denounce juridical slavery as illegitimate (as Nyssen did), but he limited himself to stating that 
before God nobody is a slave, just as the Stoics maintained that real slavery and freedom lie on the 
moral plane, not on the legal one. Lactantius did not draw Nyssen’s conclusion that, since before 
God nobody is a slave, this is exactly why slavery should disappear altogether from human society 
too, or at least from Christianity. 


Ambrose of Milan (+ 397), a contemporary of Gregory Nyssen and a follower of Origen in many 
respects, was a Roman senator and became a Christian bishop.96 He was somehow active in his 
homilies with respect to social justice, referring frequently to the proliferation of latifundia in his 
day and denouncing this as a consequence of greed. According to his biographer Paulinus, in Life of 
Ambrose 41, he ‘vehemently denounced greed, the root of all evils’ (radicem omnium malorum 
avaritiam).97 Ambrose therefore tried to induce the rich, especially landowners in northern Italy, to 
support the poor.98 For he remembered Origen’s equation between wealth and injustice. 


(p.149) Ambrose himself, as a senator, had substantial possessions and owned many slaves. He did 
not retain all of this in his religious life, but we do not know whether he kept any possessions and/or 
slaves, and to what extent. However, in his exegesis of Luke, which depends on Origen, he exhorts 
his public to reject worldly possessions (noli habere quae mundi sunt), leaving all of these to follow 
Christ (9.35-36). Ambrose may or may not have followed this advice literally himself. He was 
inspired by Basil’s Homilies 6 and 7—devoted respectively to the parable of the foolish rich in 
Luke 1:16—21 and of the young rich in Matthew 19:16—26—in his own treatises for the poor, such 
as The Story of Naboth (De Nabuthae historia). Here he grounds the imperative for the rich to 
provide for the poor in the commonality of human nature (consortem naturae, 1.2; 8.4). This point 
was already made by Basil (kotijg pvoewc, Hom. 6.1) and was continually emphasized by his 
brother Nyssen. Like Basil in Homily 6.7 and Nyssen, Ambrose also claims that the goods of the 
earth have been created by God as a common possession for all (Nab. 1.2). Like Basil in Homily 6.2 
(brNpETHG, OikovOLOc), Ambrose also in De Nabuthae historia 14.58 describes the rich man not as 
the owner, but as the administrator, of his wealth (custos, minister), received from God and to be 
spent for the poor. Like Basil in Homily 6.3, Ambrose too in De Nabuthae historia 7.37 argues that 
the rich man, by divesting himself in favour of the poor, will gain many times as much as he loses. 
Both Basil in Homily 6.4 and Ambrose in De Nabuthae historia 5 condemn the plague of the selling 
of one’s own children into slavery due to dire poverty. Both Basil and Ambrose draw on a Stoic 
tenet when they remark that the truly poor man is the one who needs many things, that is, the rich 
man (Bas. Hom. 7.5; Ambr. Nab. 2.4). And like Basil, Ambrose sold a substantial portion of his 
own goods to meet the needs of the poor.99 


Ambrose’s views about slavery are much in the footsteps of Philo’s, and partially also of Origen’s, 
with whose writings he was well acquainted. The strong influence of Philo in this respect means 
that Ambrose is exclusively interested in moral slavery, like the Stoics, who in turn had inspired 
much of Philo’s attitude toward the issue of slavery. It is not accidental that Ambrose’s The Duties 
of Church Ministers (De officiis ministrorum) is modelled on Cicero’s On Duties/On Appropriate 
Acts (De officiis), which, albeit written by a Neoacademic, is full of Stoic lore.100 


Ambrose’s declaration that ‘whoever is wise is free’ (Ep. 7.22) repeats the Stoic paradox analysed 
in Chapter 1. An expansion of the negative part of this paradox, ‘whoever is foolish/vicious is a 
slave’, is given by Ambrose in Jacob or On Happy Life (Iacob de vita beata) 2.3.12A: ‘Whoever has 
not got the authority bestowed by a clear conscience is a slave. Whoever is oppressed by fear, 
allured by pleasure, deviated by desire, enflamed by anger, or prostrated (p.150) by grief, is a slave. 
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For every passion is slavish, in that “whoever sins is a slave of sin’”.’ The supporting citation is from 
John 8:34, but the doctrine is Stoic. 


The distinction that Ambrose draws in Letter 7.24 between slavery of the body and slavery of the 
soul, the former being juridical slavery and the latter enslavement to sins and passions, is identical 
to that drawn by Philo, as we have seen, in Quod omnis bonus liber sit 17. The same Stoic-Philonic 
spirit lies behind another passage of the same letter,101 in which Ambrose declares that ‘what 
makes a human being a slave is not nature, but foolishness, and what makes a human being free is 
not legal emancipation, but wisdom’ (7.9). This, again, is a way to move the discourse from 
juridical to moral slavery, and thus relinquish legal slavery to the status quo. The same opposition 
between legal and moral slavery is further stressed in the same letter, 7.17, again to the advantage of 
moral slavery, which is declared to be true slavery. The principle that foolishness and sin make a 
human being a slave in true slavery—that is, moral slavery—is repeated in Iacob 2.3.12B: ‘What 
makes a human being a slave is not its juridical condition determined by chance, but foolishness 
and sin [probrosa insipientia].’102 So far, these are clearly all Stoic tenets, sometimes slightly 
Christianized. 


From the biblical viewpoint, Ambrose does comment on puzzling episodes such as that of the curse 
of Ham, but he tacitly removes at least part of the puzzlement it can give rise to by totally omitting 
that the person punished with enslavement due to Ham’s sin was not Ham himself, but his son 
Canaan. Ambrose, indeed, in Letter 7.6 speaks of a curse of enslavement directly upon Ham and 
does not even mention Canaan; he quotes Genesis 9:25 not in its actual form, “Cursed be Canaan; a 
slave of slaves shall he be to his brothers’, but in the following form: ‘Cursed be Ham; a household 
slave shall he be to his brothers’. This alteration of the biblical story made it less awkward. That this 
is not a variant in the Latin manuscript tradition of Ambrose’s work, but rather is Ambrose’s 
exegesis, is suggested by his Commentary on Philippians 2.255A, where he states that the first 
human being to be called a slave, and deservedly so since he had sinned, was Ham, the son of Noah. 
No trace of Canaan is found here, either. Ham sinned, in his foolishness, and Ham was condemned 
to be a slave. 


The same exegetical line was already adopted by Irenaeus, who, relying on a source, ‘the 
presbyter’, remarked that ‘Ham mocked the shame of his father, and therefore fell under a curse’ 
(AH 4.31). This move may have had a textual basis in Greek: a part of the manuscript tradition of 
the Septuagint, likely out (p.151) of a rationalizing effort, changed Xavaav into Xap, so as to read 
‘Cursed be Ham’, instead of ‘Cursed be Canaan’, and both Irenaeus and Ambrose, who mastered 
Greek, read the Septuagint. 


A further confirmation comes from Ambrosiaster, an anonymous Latin author who drew his 
exegesis from Ambrose. This is why, commenting on Colossians 4:1, he repeats that it was Ham 
who was to be called a slave, because of his foolishness and sin. As for the other puzzling biblical 
passage, that of the enslavement of Esau, Ambrose’s treatment in Letter 7.7—-8 simply takes over 
Philo’s interpretation, but stresses more the beneficial aspect of this enslavement for Esau, who 
would draw advantage by being guided by someone more intelligent and virtuous. This is a line of 
reasoning that obviously goes back to Aristotle and that Nyssen, as we shall see, refused in toto. 


Among the early Christian thinkers examined in this chapter, those who focused more on moral and 
metaphorical slavery than on legal slavery did not advocate the abolition of this institution, nor did 
they protest against social injustice by embracing poverty, and they were uninterested in asceticism. 
But Aphrahat and his ascetics, not unlike the Apotactics, embraced poverty, kept no slaves, and 
criticized those who desire possessions, oppress fellow humans, and behave unjustly. A similar line 
is also found in Origen’s and his followers’ (such as Evagrius’) philosophical asceticism: they 
condemned wealth on the grounds of social justice by equating it to theft. It is from this 
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philosophical-ascetic tradition that Nyssen will stem, supporting both the embrace of voluntary 
poverty as a matter of justice and the rejection of slavery, even using the same theological 
arguments in both cases. For in his view both slavery and social injustice are not only unjust and 
instances of oppression, they are impious as well. 
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Patristic Contrasts 
Augustine and Theodoret, Basil and John Chrysostom 


Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter analyses patristic authors who discussed juridical slavery, examining the endorsement of slavery by 
Augustine and Theodoret (and Theodore of Mopsuestia) and the more critical positions of Basil and John Chrysostom. 
These thinkers’ views concerning legal slavery are compared with their ideas on social justice, and with their behaviour 
regarding slave ownership and wealth. For Augustine, slavery is God’s right punishment for sins; it is not evil, but just, 
and must not be abolished before the end of time. Augustine did not fight for the termination of slavery or social 
injustice (just recommending almsgiving and donations as a means of saving one’s soul). Nor, significantly, did he 
embrace or advocate strict asceticism. Chrysostom recommended keeping very few slaves, out of philanthropy and self- 
sufficiency. He suggested buying slaves, teaching them a job, and emancipating them. John praised his teacher Diodore 
for his ascetic poverty; he did not own slaves either. 


Keywords: Augustine of Hippo, Theodoret, Basil of Caesarea, John Chrysostom, slave ownership, self-sufficiency, 
asceticism, poverty and renunciation of slave ownership 


To go to the monastery of a holy man is to pass, as it were, from earth to heaven. 
You do not see there what is seen in a private house.... 

No one calls for his or her slave, for each person serves herself. 

(John Chrysostom, Homilies on | Timothy 14.2) 


While some patristic authors preferred to concentrate, like the Stoics, on moral slavery, setting aside 
the issue of the legitimacy of juridical slavery, other patristic thinkers tackled precisely the problem 
of juridical slavery, coming to a variety of conclusions. Among these, Gregory Nyssen’s ideas, as 
we shall see in the following chapters, stand out due to their radical nature. 


Before coming to Gregory, the present chapter will explore conflicting positions concerning the 
legitimacy and goodness of legal slavery in some particularly representative patristic thinkers: 
Augustine and Theodoret on the one side, who argued that slavery could be regarded as a good, and 
Basil and John Chrysostom on the other, who came closer to Nyssen’s view that slavery was an 
evil, and not even a necessary evil, but an evil to be abolished. However, I shall argue that Basil and 
John are not so radical as Gregory in condemning slavery as against God and against humanity. In 
addition, I shall compare these thinkers’ approach to legal slavery with their approach to social 
justice and with their own behaviour, as far as it is possible to reconstruct it. 


Augustine: Slavery as a Deserved Punishment and Its Elimination Postponed to the End of Time 
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Augustine of Hippo seems to have changed his mind many times during his life,1 passing through 
several phases (rhetorical, Manichaean, Neoplatonic, (p.153) anti-Manichaean, Christian Platonic, 
anti-Pelagian, anti-Origenistic, anti-philosophical, etc.),2 but does not seem to have changed much 
his views on slavery and its legitimacy. Augustine agreed with most patristic thinkers that slavery 
was a consequence of the Fall, but, unlike others such as John Chrysostom and Nyssen, he did not 
really encourage masters to manumit slaves, not even in the name of humaneness and love for 
human beings. 


Augustine, indeed, presents slavery as the fruit of sin: it is not part of God’s initial plan, but a result 
of decadence. In The City of God (De Civitate Dei)19.15 he claims that God in the beginning 
created the human being free by nature. By nature, no human being is a slave either of sin or of 
another human.3 God ‘wanted the rational creature that was made in his own image to dominate 
nothing but irrational creatures: not any human being to dominate another human being, but a 
human being to dominate an animal’.4 What supervened to break this established principle is sin. 
Augustine summarizes his position as follows: ‘It is with justice, we believe, that the condition of 
slavery is the result of sin. And this is why we do not find the word “slave” in any part of Scripture 
until righteous Noah branded the sin of his son with this name. It is a name, therefore, introduced by 
sin, not by nature...By nature [natura] nobody is a slave [seruus] of any human being or of sin’ (De 
Civitate Dei 19.15). This position clearly differs from Aristotle’s theory of slavery by nature, which 
most patristic thinkers indeed rejected. Augustine rather builds on the Stoic principle that slavery is 
not by nature, and adds to it the scriptural notion of the Fall and the introduction of sin, thereby 
linking slavery to sin. 


This premise, that slavery is not by nature, but—like all domination—is a consequence of the Fall, 
is basically the same as that of John Chrysostom, Nyssen, and other Fathers, as I shall point out, but 
Augustine’s conclusions differ substantially from those of Nyssen and even of Chrysostom. 
Augustine thought that all humans deserve punishment for the sin they inherited from Adam, so no 
slave can justly complain, even if born into slavery (Augustine, at least from his anti-Pelagian 
phase, deemed humanity a massa damnata from which God picked out some individuals to be saved 
by grace). But in his view, slavery is not a lamentable general consequence of the original sin, but 
the right punishment for individual sins. Being a slave is a punishment for sinners, for their own 
sins. Therefore, it is not an evil, since it is just. God decides (diuino iudicio) which humans must be 
slaves because of their sins: this is a strong endorsement of the status quo.5 Therefore, not only 
being a slave, but (p.154) also being defeated and imprisoned in a just war, is right and decreed by 
God for the punishment of one’s sins. Slaves deserve to be slaves due to their own sins (which, at 
least in the case of a person born a slave, is hard to explain, especially if one, like Augustine, rejects 
the pre-existence of souls). God decreed their condition as a punishment, and God’s judgement 
cannot but be right. 


Augustine reasons on the basis of Scripture, in particular the example of the prophet Daniel, 
repeatedly equating imprisonment, captivity, loss of freedom, and slavery: “Daniel, while he was 
unfree [in captiuitate], confessed to God his own sins and the sins of his people, and with his pious 
sorrow attests that this was the reason for that unfreedom [captiuitatis]. Therefore, the first cause of 
enslavement is sin [prima ergo seruitutis causa peccatum est]...And this does not happen but 
according to God’s judgement [Deo iudicante]. God admits of no iniquity: he knows how to 
distribute various punishments on the basis of the sinners’ deserts [nouit diuersas poenas meritis 
distribuere delinquentium]’. The institution of slavery, and the choice of which persons must be 
slaves due to their individual sins, thus receive God’s endorsement. In Augustine’s view, slavery is 
not evil, but is just, and must not be abolished. As I shall argue in Chapter 5, Nyssen’s position is 
the opposite. 
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Apparently in order to mitigate his assertions, Augustine subsequently rehearses the Stoic idea that 
moral slavery to passions is worse than legal slavery: ‘Whoever sins is a slave of sin [seruus est 
peccati]...It is better to be a slave [seruitur] of a human being than of desire, since, not to speak of 
any other kind of desire, the very desire for power [libido ipsa dominandi] ruins the hearts of 
mortals by means of a cruel tyranny [saeuissimo dominatu]’. Even the terminology is the same as, 
for instance, the Stoic Persius’ depiction of passions, such as desire, as cruel tyrants (saevos 
tyrannos) of people’s souls in Satire 3. Augustine knew and appreciated Persius, also citing him 
with approval. For instance, in De civitate Dei 2.6 he quotes extensively Persius’ Satire 3.6 
Likewise, Augustine’s warning to slave owners that ‘Haughtiness damages those who have power 
over other people’ (nocet superbia dominantibus) has a Stoic ring to it. It is an invitation, not to 
manumission, but at least to humaneness. 


Augustine, however, is clear that what becomes slaves is humbleness (humilitas) and 
submissiveness. Augustine’s argument is based on Ephesians 6:5—9, which he cites, significantly 
omitting 6:9 with its reciprocal recommendations to masters (of course he does not cite Galatians 
3:28 either). He only insists on the duties of slaves, not on those of their owners: ‘This is why the 
(p.155) apostle admonishes slaves [seruos], too, to be submissive to their masters, and to serve them 
heartily with good will. In this way, if they cannot be manumitted by their masters, they will make 
their condition of slaves [seruitutem], in a way, free [liberam], by serving not out of deceitful fear, 
but out of faithful affection.” Augustine conceded at least that a slave should not be possessed by his 
master in the same way as a horse or money are—although, he observes, a horse or golden objects 
may be sold at a higher price than a slave.7 


Augustine postponed the extinction of slavery to the end of the world, ‘until iniquity passes away 
and every human power and authority is emptied, and God is “all in all”’, quoting 1 Corinthians 
15:28. This Pauline passage was forcefully deployed by Origen and his followers, including 
Eusebius and Nyssen, in support of their doctrine of universal restoration. Augustine, in his later 
works, did not embrace this interpretation, but he recognized that when God is ‘all in all’, slavery, 
and iniquity in general, will be unable to endure. In a work stemming from his anti-Manichaean 
phase, when he was closer to Origen’s ideas and even espoused the apokatastasis doctrine,8 
Augustine claimed that Christianity had made slave owners more humane, because they must fear 
God, who is their own master in turn.9 This is a reference to Colossians 4:1. 


However, strikingly, in his Commentary on Galatians (Expositio in S. Pauli epistulam ad Galatas 
64) Augustine speaks of the marks left upon slaves by torments without a word of disagreement. 10 
Indeed, Augustine also speaks of the marks left upon wives by their husbands’ blows without any 
word of condemnation or even surprise, and seems to have thought that the paterfamilias could 
whip not only slaves, but everyone in the family.1 1 He went so far as to assimilate marriage to the 
wife’s enslavement to her husband.12 This may also be why Augustine, as a bishop in Letter 262, 
blamed a matron, Ecdicia, who not only took a vow to live in celibacy, in agreement with her 
husband, but also gave her own money to poor monks. Although she could legally dispose of her 
money, Augustine reproached her, claiming that she should have asked her husband for permission. 
He also held her responsible for her husband’s adultery, notwithstanding the shared nature of their 
vow, thus showing some aversion for both asceticism and dispossession. 13 


(p.156) In one of his relatively recently discovered and published sermons,14 Augustine, like the 
Stoics, recommends punishing one’s slaves without anger. Yet, he clearly presents the punishment 
itself as appropriate, good, and even an act of mercy: ‘by punishing him, you show mercy...but I do 
not explain this to the slave himself’. Therefore, not only the institution of slavery, but also the 
punishment of slaves, are good and right things. Augustine even took over the justification of the 
political enslavement of entire peoples that was developed in the third book of Cicero’s Republic in 
support of Rome’s so-called imperialism: ‘slavery is beneficial to such people’. This is in fact an 
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Aristotelian argument revisited. Augustine applied the principle expressed in Cicero’s Republic to 
legal slavery as well, and concluded that ‘slavery is beneficial to some people, and being slaves of 
God is beneficial to all’ (Civ. Dei 19.21). The notion of being God’s slave is biblical and Philonian, 
and had already been taken over by patristic thinkers. Philo, however, in his Stoic framework 
concerning the appraisal of slavery, did not join this notion of being God’s slave to the Aristotelian 
principle that slavery is beneficial to some people. 


Because he is convinced that slavery is decreed by God, and therefore good, Augustine is keen on 
maintaining the boundary between slaves and free people. Slaves must remain slaves and be 
submissive to their masters, and free people must remain free and cannot be enslaved. Thus, 
Augustine denounced with indignation and worry the illegal activity of slave traders, essentially 
pirates, who kidnapped and sold free people, in Ep. 10*.2 to Alypius, recently discovered.15 But 
when these sold slaves were already slaves, that was perfectly fine, since slavery was legal in the 
Roman Empire. In the same way, in Ep. 24*.1,16 Augustine remarks that, as one responsible for the 
episcopalis audientia, he had to deliver ‘earthly judgements’, which involved slaves and their 
owners. He states here that he ordered slaves to be subject to their owners—as he hammers home 
also in his commentary on Psalms, Enarrationes in Psalmos 124.7—but forbade the imposition of 
the yoke of slavery on free people. He knew that people born of a slave woman and a free man were 
slaves, and asked whether people born of a free woman and a slave man had to be treated as free or 
slaves. 


In his duties as a bishop, he enforced Roman legislation on slavery, and as a theologian he provided 
this institution with a tremendously powerful justification (at least for the whole duration of history, 
from the Fall to the end of the (p.157) world): God’s decree. Susanna Elm posits an influence of 
Augustine’s legal competence concerning slavery in the empire on his theology of enslavement to 
sin. She hypothesizes an interesting connection between the legal category of slavery by birth, 
expressed by origo, originalis, and the theological category of peccatum originale as enslavement to 
sin. 17 


Augustine, however, seems to have recognized that the monastic state, entailing asceticism, was 
incompatible with the possession of slaves. Monks had to renounce owning slaves when they 
entered a monastery. Yet, at least in Augustine’s case, this rule was apparently dictated, not by the 
compelling reason of slaves’ human dignity, which would have implied the abolition of slavery, but 
by the consideration that monks were not allowed to possess anything individually (though there 
may have been slaves in his community who belonged to the Church). The model was the 
communion of goods practised by early Christians, at least according to Acts, as discussed in 
Chapter 2. Indeed, Augustine comments on Acts 4:32—7 in connection with the monastic 
requirement for lack of individual possessions in his sermons (Serm. 21; 356) and in the opening of 
his Rule (Praeceptum) for the monks: ‘The main reason for your sharing life together is to live 
harmoniously in the house and to have one heart and one soul seeking God. Do not call anything 
your Own; possess everything in common.’ 


Augustine did not insist on poverty (which in the tradition of Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius was a 
value in itself because wealth is tantamount to theft), but on shared possessions. Similarly 
Augustine, unlike Nyssen and, in part, Chrysostom, did not deem keeping slaves a problem for a 
Christian. In his view, renunciation of slave ownership is only for individual monks and is dictated 
mainly by the imperative of giving up (individually) possessions, lands, houses, money, as well as 
slaves. No consideration of the intrinsic illegitimacy and impiety of slavery plays any role here, 
while it plays an important role in Nyssen. According to the latter, as I shall point out, slaves are not 
possessions but rather persons in God’s image, and owning them is illegitimate and an offence 
against God. This is why Gregory, unlike Augustine, urged all his parishioners and readers, not only 
monks, to manumit their slaves. 
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Augustine experienced life in a religious community,18 and had in fact already planned on doing so 
before committing himself to baptism.19 But, (p.158) significantly, he subordinated asceticism to 
clerically hierarchized ecclesiastical life. This is one of the reasons why George Lawless has spoken 
of Augustine’s ‘decentering of asceticism’, and others have noted Augustine’s ambivalent attitude 
toward asceticism and monasticism.20 Since the Donatists rejected monasticism, Augustine 
promoted it as part and parcel of the ‘great Church’ against Donatist separatism. He intended for 
asceticism to reinforce the ecclesial institution rather than the monks’ spiritual life, so that ascetics 
could not work as competitors with the established Church.21 This is also why he attacked itinerant, 
independent monks who lived on alms and kept their hair long as a sign of continence.22 


Like his polemic against Donatism, Augustine’s polemic against Pelagianism, too, shaped his ideas 
about asceticism, and especially about the renunciation or use of wealth. While the Pelagians 
criticized wealth and advocated its total renunciation,23 Augustine insisted that wealth was good, 
but it had to be given to the Church, especially for the expiation of sins.24 This line is manifest in 
his ten homilies on almsgiving.25 Particularly in Sermo 350b Augustine, rather conventionally, 
presented almsgiving as a means to expiate one’s sins and attain salvation; his focus is on the 
almsgiver rather than the poor.26 Augustine insisted on the value of frequent almsgiving, penance, 
and prayer, not renunciation of all possessions. In his anti-Pelagian phase, indeed, he combated 
radical Pelagians, who thought that the rich could be saved only if they renounced every 
possession.27 


In sum, Augustine tended to uphold the status quo concerning the institution of slavery. Just as he 
did not fight against slavery, he did not fight much against social injustice either, limiting himself to 
recommending almsgiving and donations as a means for saving one’s soul, nor did he embrace strict 
asceticism. He rather provided a formidable justification for slavery (God’s just punishment), while 
postponing its elimination to the end of history. 


(p.159) The acceptance of slavery as an inevitable effect of the original sin among many Fathers 
was noticed by Peter Garnsey in his foundational study;28 he listed in particular Augustine, 
Chrysostom, and Nazianzen. However, as I shall contend, the latter two were less prone than others 
to justifying or even encouraging slave ownership; actually, they are moderately close to Nyssen’s 
position, which is more radical and utterly different from Augustine’s. 


Acceptance of slavery will continue to obtain for centuries, as attested, for instance, by Gregory the 
Great and Aquinas, whose positions, however, do not coincide with Augustine’s. Gregory, who 
dedicated about thirty letters to themes related to slavery, deemed it not a fact of natural law, but 
pertaining to the ius gentium (e.g. Ep. 6.12). He did not regard it as an illegitimate institution in the 
present, decayed state of things. However, at least he promoted the liberation of as many slaves as 
possible, especially if these were Christians.29 


In Aquinas’ opinion, being a slave is not God’s just punishment for one’s sins, as Augustine 
suggested, but something ‘somewhat expedient’ for both the slave and his or her master: ‘The fact 
that this particular person is a slave has no grounds in nature [non habet rationem naturalem], but it 
has only some supervenient usefulness [solum secundum aliquam utilitatem consequentem], in that 
it is useful to the slave to be directed by a person who is wiser [sapientiore] than he is, and to the 
master to be helped by him.’30 Such a reminiscence of Aristotle is not surprising in Aquinas—who, 
however, unlike Aristotle, did not admit of slavery ‘by nature’. In Aquinas’ days, moreover, slavery 
was no longer the basis of the economy and a fact of everyday life. As I shall point out in a 
moment, the ‘empirical’ argument of the usefulness of slavery, still employed by Aquinas, was used 
by patristic authors such as Theodoret to provide a justification of the ongoing existence of this 
institution. 
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The Usefulness of Slavery: Theodoret and the Influence of Theodore of Mopsuestia 

Theodoret, the heir of the Antiochene school of Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
John Chrysostom,31 in particular defended slavery as well suited to an ordered arrangement of 
things. In On Providence (De Providentia) 7, (p.160) he maintained that not only poverty and 
richness, but also slavery and mastery (SovAsia, Kai SeomoTEia), were ‘useful to life’ (apdc@opoi TH 
Biw), on the basis of the commonplace idea of the differentiation of tasks. In a ship, in a state, even 
among angels, and of course between husband and wife, such differentiation, according to 
Theodoret, is good and useful. 


Theodoret, like Augustine, admits, however, that the Creator did not divide human nature into 
slavery and mastery from the beginning (€& apyijc). This indicates that such division was not so 
good after all. Until Noah, Theodoret remarks, slavery did not exist—the same as stated by 
Augustine—but when anarchy, disorder, and illegality arose (Gvapyia, dKoopia, mapavonia), God 
divided the human race into those who rule and those who are ruled (Gpyovtac kai &pyopévovc), in 
order to reduce, through fear, sin by people in whom passions prevailed over reason. So, fear would 
have limited the great number of sins committed by those who were ruled by others.32 What is 
unclear is what made Theodoret think that slaves were more liable to passions and sins than their 
masters, but this was a commonplace that Aristotle had hammered home, enveloping it in an 
appearance of philosophical dignity. Long before the Christians, the Stoics had already dismantled 
It. 


Theodoret goes on to argue that, since the nature of slaves and masters is the same human nature, 
and yet humanity is divided into slavery and mastery, this division must have been introduced by 
sin, not by God, who is just: ‘It denounces sin, the cause of this necessity/use [i.e. slavery], but even 
here it shows the Creator’s justice... Avoid sin and blasphemy, due to which humanity was divided 
into slavery and mastery [sic dovAsiav Kai deomoteiav]’. He thus legitimizes slavery as necessary, 
although he is not so radical as to claim that it is a right punishment for individual sins. He only 
speaks of slavery as a consequence of sin in general. 


Theodoret, at the same time, provides psychological comfort to slaves, as though suspecting that his 
rational argument was unconvincing. Hence, replying to those who object that being a slave is a 
bitter fate, he expands on the concerns that trouble masters but from which slaves are free. He has 
recourse to the examples of the patriarchs who worked with their own hands, such as Noah building 
the ark. Theodoret implies that slaves should be happy to do the same as the patriarchs did. He 
concludes that slavery is a necessary evil, introduced to correct moral corruption: ‘Human nature 
was divided into two by necessity [&vayKaiwc]: some were ordered to command, others to obey 
those in command’. How this correction works and whether it is successful remains unaddressed. 


In defence of Theodoret one could adduce his eschatologically oriented thought. In his view, not 
only will slavery disappear in the end, as Augustine (p.161) also maintained, and not only is this 
end fairly close, but it will also entail universal restoration and reconciliation. On the basis of his 
texts, indeed, I have argued elsewhere that Theodoret probably adhered to the apokatastasis 
doctrine.33 In this respect, he would be far from Augustine’s mature thought, and close instead to 
Origen’s and Nyssen’s eschatology, and especially to that of the Antiochene theologians, his 
spiritual fathers. Indeed, Theodoret’s position concerning both the eventual universal restoration 
and slavery seems to be in line with that of his inspirer Theodore of Mopsuestia, a disciple of 
Diodore of Tarsus. All three of them belong to the so-called Antiochene school. And all three of 
them—surely Diodore and Theodore—supported apokatastasis, as I have abundantly proved.34 


Theodore did not approve of the manumission of slaves, nor especially of ecclesiastical authorities 
who claimed that at least Christian slaves should be set free (one such ecclesiastical authority being 
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Nyssen, as I shall contend). In Commentary on Philemon 2.264.10—14, he remarks that some 
Christian churchmen in his day ‘would write with much authority that a slave joined to us in faith 
and hastening to true religion of his own freewill ought to be freed from slavery. For there are many 
people like this nowadays, who want themselves to be seen circumspect by imposing burdensome 
orders on others.°35 Theodore’s final observation reveals his critical attitude toward those— 
presumably bishops, since they are said to write with authority—who pushed for the emancipation 
of Christian slaves. Interestingly, there were bishops in his day, in the first half of the fifth century, 
who advocated the liberation of at least all Christian slaves. It is unclear whether he is thinking of 
Nyssen, but the latter, as I shall point out, had supported the emancipation of all slaves, whether 
Christians or not, simply qua humans. It is improbable that Theodore is simply referring to bishops 
who maintained that slaves had to be emancipated before they could be ordained Christian priests— 
a lively debate in his own day. For he speaks of slaves who convert to Christianity, not who are to 
be ordained. 


Be that as it may, Theodore of Mopsuestia’s position on legal slavery, like that of Theodoret, differs 
from that of Nyssen, although Theodore, Theodoret, and Nyssen shared an important eschatological 
doctrine. This is also clear from Theodore’s interpretation of Philemon. He does not even consider 
the possibility that Paul is asking Philemon to emancipate Onesimus. Rather, he thinks that Paul 
wants Philemon ‘to pardon’ Onesimus, without exacting revenge for what he had committed, and 
receive him back ‘in affection’.36 This affection is not supposed to put an end to the owner’s 
possession of another person, but just to render slavery less inhumane. Theodore insists on Christian 
owners’ supposed kindness and gentleness at least toward Christian (p.162) slaves; this ought to 
induce Christian slaves to serve Christian masters better and with more affection—an argument that 
we have seen employed also by Augustine with reference to the deutero- and pseudo-Pauline 
prescriptions to slaves.37 And Agustine, as I have pointed out, dropped the reciprocal presciptions 
to masters, keeping only those for slaves. 


Basil’s Nuances Come Close (but Not Too Close) to Nyssen 

Basil of Caesarea, the first of the three Cappadocian Fathers, held neither the same position as 
Theodoret (the justification of slavery), nor the same position as his own brother Gregory Nyssen, 
namely the rejection of slavery both de jure and de facto, as I shall show in the next chapters. Basil 
owned slaves at least for a certain period, as attested in Ep. 37, and may or may not have liberated 
them. Basil faced the slavery issue in On the Holy Spirit (De Spiritu Sancto) 20, in the context of a 
Trinitarian debate.38 He tackled this question not in itself, but as an analogy in the Trinitarian 
doctrine, which was his main concern. Unlike his brother, indeed, Basil never devoted a specific, 
direct treatment to the problem of legal slavery. 


Basil attacked those who alleged that the Spirit was ‘neither a slave [SodAov] nor a master, but free’, 
because he affirmed its divinity and lordship over all creatures. Nyssen made the most of this motif 
of the Divinity’s supreme freedom and lordship. Basil was fighting against the Macedonians, who 
denied the Spirit’s divinity and whom his brother Gregory also opposed. He contended that divine 
nature cannot be conceptualized according to human categories. Basil recognizes that no human is 
‘a slave by nature’ (ti @boEet SodA0c ovdsic, De Spir. S. 20.51). This principle countered Aristotle’s 
conviction and was consistent with Nyssen’s view and with that of many other patristic thinkers; 
even Augustine and Theodoret conceded this, as I have indicated. Basil, indeed, viewed slavery as a 
result of the Fall, a principle that was shared by Augustine, Theodoret, and many other Fathers.39 


Shortly afterwards, Basil explained that some people are slaves because of war, others due to 
poverty,40 and yet others thanks to ‘an ineffable (p.163) administration [oikovopia]’, clearly by 
God, since the worse were commanded to serve the better. Now, this is not a ‘condemnation’ 
(katadin), but a ‘benefaction’ (evepyeoia). Sometimes slavery is a boon to the enslaved person, 
Basil maintained (and in Regulae morales, Moral Rules 75 he recommended, on the basis of the 
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New Testament Haustafeln, that Christian slaves work harder than non-Christian slaves). This view 
is opposed to Nyssen’s, and is reminiscent of Aristotle’s pseudo-argument and of Theodoret’s 
remarks analysed above—although in the first part of his treatment Basil rejected the Aristotelian 
theory of natural slavery, as most Fathers did. 


Basil, however, unlike Theodoret and Aristotle, was trying to make sense of the puzzling biblical 
episode of the ‘curse of Ham’, while Nyssen, significantly, never used this scriptural story to justify 
slavery in any respect. Basil, using a trite Aristotelian commonplace that we have seen at work also 
in Theodoret and Augustine, explained that it is useful for those who have less intelligence and a 
limited ruling faculty to serve those who are superior: ‘For if one lacks in wisdom [6v évdetav tod 
@poveiv] and has not in himself the natural ruling faculty [t0 Kata @vdow dpyov], it is more 
expedient [AvoiteAéotepov] that this person becomes the possession [ktf\a] of another, so as to be 
directed by the rational faculty of his master [1 tod kpatotvtoc Aoyiou® SievOvvdpEvoc], like a 
chariot with a charioteer’ (De Spir. S. 20.51). 


Basil, like Theodoret, fails to explain why he is sure that those who happen to be slaves are also 
people less endowed with intelligence and ruling faculty (philosophers such as Epictetus and 
Diogenes were slaves for years...). This theory worked well with Aristotle’s assumption that some 
people are slaves by nature, and these are also those who lack in intelligence and ruling capacity. 
But if one rejects the theory of natural slavery, as Basil and most Fathers did on account of 
theodicy, it is much more difficult to explain the reason why those who happen to be slaves are also 
those who are less intelligent and less able to take good decisions. Basil, someone may assume, 
would have recourse to God’s providential discernment, which is hardly a philosophical argument. 
Aristotle’s theory of the natural slavery of barbarian people was in fact not philosophical either, but 
neither Basil nor Theodoret appealed to this argument, for a question of theodicy: how could the 
Godhead be declared just if, from the beginning, it had created some people slaves, for no fault of 
their own? 


These arguments were far from being a Christian monopoly. On the ‘pagan’ side, like Theodoret 
and Basil himself, Libanius, Basil’s teacher of rhetoric, also remarked that it was better for slaves to 
be slaves than to be slave owners (Oration 25.66—7). Libanius’ argument, though, unlike Basil’s, is 
not based on slaves’ purported lack of ruling faculty, but on practical considerations such as those 
outlined by Theodoret with rhetorical emphasis: the master’s anxieties and duties toward his slaves 
vis-a-vis the slaves’ alleged absence of worries. 


Basil, however, criticized at least the possession of many slaves—like John Chrysostom, as I shall 
show—ridiculed the owning of specific slaves for every (p.164) single task, and rejected all cruel 
punishments inflicted on slaves, especially in Homily on Dives and Lazarus 2.2-6.41 Moreover, at 
the end of his development of slavery in De Spiritu Sancto 20, Basil insisted that all people are 
God’s slaves, since all belong to the Creator: ‘One is a master [deom6tnc], the other a slave 
[oikétyc]...but we all have the same dignity vis-a-vis one another [mévtEg KATH THY TPOG GAANAOVG 
OpLotiiav], and are all slaves alike [OuddovA01], in that we are the possession of the One who 
created us’. Interestingly, Basil does not limit himself to using the widespread patristic 
commonplace that all humans are God’s slaves, but comes somewhat closer to his brother Nyssen’s 
ideas, particularly in his insistence on the equality of human dignity. 





The same notion of equal dignity (OWotutia) that Basil uses here against the thesis that a human can 
legitimately be said to be the slave of another human, he also employs to express the equal dignity 
that obtains between women and men. Basil is adamant that men and women have the same 
capacity for virtue (Homily on Julitta 241A), as Stoics such as Musonius, too, had maintained, 
devoting specific diatribes to this theme.42 Basil also stresses the complete equality of both 
genders, deriving from the same human ‘lump’ (@vpapa), both in the image of God, endowed with 
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the same honour and dignity (Ouwotipwc), in perfect equality (€€ icov). Men even risk being inferior 
in piety (Homily on Julitta 241B). Likewise, in Homilies on Psalms 1, PG 29.216—17, he insists on 
the Socratic and Stoic tenet, here Christianized, that man and woman have ‘one and the same virtue’ 
and ‘one and the same nature’ (@votc). Their common creation was of equal honour and dignity 
(Opn0TYyLOG); they have the same capacity and activity (évépyeia), and will be given the same 
reward.43 Similarly, in Letter to Amphilochius 188, Basil again uses && ioov in reference to the 
equality of women and men. 


This awareness of the equal dignity of all humans, as we shall see, did not remain theoretical, but 
led Basil to actively engage in the alleviation of social inequalities and poverty. And as a promoter 
of monasticism, Basil was a strong supporter of asceticism. But he made clear that ascetic life had 
to be embraced voluntarily, not under coercion or as an expedient economic means for a family to 
get rid of a daughter (Ep. 199.18). However, although he denounced the possession of many slaves, 
Basil, unlike his brother Gregory, did not condemn slave ownership tout court as against God and 
incompatible with being a Christian. In this respect, Basil’s critical but not radical position toward 
slavery as an institution is more similar to that of John Chrysostom, which I analyse next, than to 
that of Nyssen. 


(p.165) 
John Chrysostom: 
Slavery Introduced by Sin and the Exhortation to Keep as Few Slaves as Possible 


John Chrysostom (347-407 CE), a younger contemporary of Nyssen, educated in Antioch and later 
bishop of Constantinople, seems to be somewhat close to Nyssen’s own position, for example in his 
Homilies on | Corinthians (Hom. I Cor. 40.5). Nazianzen likely was as well, as I shall demonstrate. 
At least, they were closer to Nyssen than most other patristic authors were, although Nyssen’s 
position seems more radical than theirs. Significantly, all three of them were ascetics, which 
reinforces the connection between asceticism and a more or less radical rejection of slavery in 
antiquity and late antiquity. 


Chrysostom took up the Cynic-Stoic argument for self-sufficiency or adtépKeva—which the Stoics 
failed to apply consistently to the denial of the legitimacy of slavery—and joined it to Christian 
theological considerations, which regularly informed his preaching.44 There is no need for slaves, 
John argued; for God made humans self-sufficient and capable of serving themselves: ‘It is only 
necessary to pursue the need [ypsiav]...also in the case of slaves [oixéta1c]. Now what need is 
there? There is no need at all. In fact, it can be expedient that one master makes use of one single 
slave [oikéty Evi], or better that two or three masters make use of one. If this is found difficult and 
heavy, think of those who have none....Indeed, God created us self-sufficient to serve ourselves 
[avtapKetc TH StaKovia], or better also to serve our neighbours.’45 According to John, Paul 
provided an excellent example of self-sufficiency, since he worked personally and kept no slaves.46 
John did not share the modern hypothesis, based on Philemon and discussed in Chapter 2, that Paul 
was a slave owner. He also recommended that children be educated to self-sufficiency, so as to need 
no slaves.47 


Having many slaves, according to John, is ‘shameful’, since this is unnecessary and violates the 
requirement for lack of possessions (&ktTnpHoOobvnN). It is not necessity that introduced slavery— 
because we have our own hands and feet to provide for ourselves—but sin: ‘You think it is 
shameful [aioypdv] if you do not bring around numerous flocks of slaves [avépamddm@v], but you 
fail to realize that it is precisely this that most of all brings shame [kato1oybvov] upon you. Indeed, 
exactly for this reason God has given us hands and feet: that we might not need slaves [iva py 
deopEda, oiket@v]. For the category of slaves [tO tHv SovAWV yévoc] was not introduced because of 
necessity [ypetac], otherwise a slave [SodA0c] would have been moulded along with Adam. Rather, 
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this is the price of sin, the punishment for disobedience [Guaptiasg TO éxitipiov Kai Tic a (p.166) 
apaKors 1) KOAaotc].” John’s variations on the terminology of slavery here seem to be more an 
embellishment, a rhetorical variatio, than the designation of different categories. Slavery is a 
punishment for the original sin, but Chrysostom fails to explain why it falls only upon some people, 
since, unlike Augustine, he does not speak of a punishment for individual sins, but, like several 
patristic authors, he seems to regard it as a general consequence of the Fall. Institutional slavery, 
John maintains, entered the world after the expulsion of the protoplasts from Paradise.48 It is a 
result of sin; it has come into humanity as a consequence of greed, degradation, brutality, and 
rebellion. Abel, Seth, and Noah had no slaves; Abraham did, but he did not treat them as slaves.49 


However, John declares that Christ eliminated this malediction, because ‘in Christ there is neither 
slave nor free’. Since it is ‘unnecessary’ (ovK &vayKaiov) to have a slave, Chrysostom’s advice is to 
buy slaves but then set them free after teaching them a job or trade: ‘Buy them, teach them jobs, 
that they may support themselves, and then emancipate them [i@ec éAev0épovc]’ (Hom. I Cor. 
40.6). For keeping slaves is not a work of love for humanity (giAavOpwnia), especially if one owns 
more than one or two. Likewise, beating one’s slaves is not mUAdvOparov: it does not denote any 
love for fellow humans.50 Buying, teaching, and liberating slaves would clearly have been done for 
the sake of the slaves themselves, out of @iAavOpwomia. Owning one slave, at any rate, was 
acceptable for anyone, even for a priest, according to Chrysostom (but not to Nyssen): if a priest has 
one servant (6 dtakovovpEvoc), this should not be counted as wealth.5 1 


That masters owned many slaves mainly for display was denounced by John also in Homilies on 
John 28.2. He responded to this attitude by observing that Christian masters, at least, needed no 
such display. In Homilies on Ephesians 22.2 as well, John complained that whenever a master was 
going to the theatre, or the bath, he dragged all his slaves behind him for ostentation, but not when 
going to church, whereas he ought to educate slaves especially to piety. 


Clearly, Chrysostom was not radical in the condemnation of slavery as an institution. However, he 
praised a priest, his own teacher Diodore of Tarsus, for his utter poverty and asceticism, 
assimilating him to John the Baptist, who owned no slaves. Diodore in a homily in Antioch had 
extolled John Chrysostom as John the Baptist. The day after, Chrysostom in a homily protested that 
it was rather Diodore who was like the Baptist, explaining that he had lived without any 
possessions, getting even his food from alms and devoting his (p.167) entire life to prayer and 
preaching. From this description one could conclude that the ascetic Diodore had no slaves either, 
although we cannot say for certain. What is significant is that here Chrysostom exalted asceticism, 
dispossession, and renunciation of slave ownership together. 


The same connection between asceticism and rejection of slavery was made in Chrysostom’s 
Homilies on Hebrews,52 where mention of the angelic life concealed a reference to the ideal, 
perfect ascetic life—Nyssen, too, described the ascetic life as angelic.53 John argued that the angels 
need no slaves; thus, leading a life that is as close as possible to that of angels implies needing very 
few slaves or, ideally, none. The same argument could be applied to possessions: angels need no 
possessions, so imitating the angelic life entails renouncing possessions. 


John also promoted care for the poor and almsgiving as means of liberation from death and 
damnation.54 He exhorted his flock to help any needy person, since such a human ‘belongs to God, 
even if he is a pagan or a Jew; for, although he is an unbeliever, he needs help anyway’ (Hom. 
Hebr. 10.4). Rather than honouring God in the temple clad in silk, a Christian should help the poor 
outside, with whom Christ identifies, “who said: “You saw me hungry and you gave me no food”, 
and “Whatever you did to the least of my brothers you did also to me”...What good is it if the 
Eucharistic table is overloaded with golden chalices, when your brother is dying of hunger? Start by 
satisfying his hunger, and then with what is left you may adorn the altar as well’.55 As in the case 
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of slavery, John relied on the goodwill of individual rich people and slave owners, although he did 
not denounce slavery and social inequalities leading to dire poverty as against God, unlike Nyssen. 
However, Chrysostom’s appeal to Matthew 25 is strong. 


The above-mentioned consideration that one servant is not tantamount to wealth was associated 
with theological and ethical arguments in a homily on John, which revisited the moral philosophical 
topos of not punishing one’s slaves out of anger.56 On the one hand, John reminded slave owners 
that their slaves were humans like themselves, endowed with ‘an immortal’ soul and ‘honoured by 
God with the same gifts’ as they were. He thus concluded that the respects in which slaves were 
equal to their masters were ‘more important and more spiritual’ than those in which they were their 
inferiors (called ‘miserable and trivial human superiority’). 


Also, like the Stoic Musonius, John observed that not only women, but also men had to abstain 
from intercourse with their slaves, and that a master’s adultery with a slave woman was no less 
serious than adultery with a free (p.168) woman, even of the highest ranking.57 In addition, John 
contemplated the possible case, well known to the Stoics, of the moral superiority of slaves over 
their masters, demonstrated especially by their silent forbearance of their owners’ abuses. John 
indeed relied on Stoic lore when he insisted that the real slavery is enslavement to sin; thus, a slave 
can be morally freer than his master.58 From such considerations John did not conclude that slavery 
is illegitimate and slaves should be released, something that the Stoics too were generally far from 
maintaining. Rather, in the spirit of the deutero-Pauline epistles, John concluded that masters ought 
to fear God and treat their slaves humanely. 


In Homilies on Colossians 10, commenting on the ‘domestic code’ in Colossians 3:22-41, John 
simply repeated the deutero-Pauline injunction that slaves obey their owners, without devoting a 
word to the non-philanthropic nature of keeping slaves, although he did add that slavery is not by 
nature but by custom (ovvn Get), and that slaves are free in their souls. Their enslavement is only 
bodily and temporary; it will not endure in the other world. In Homilies on Ephesians 22.1 John 
declared slavery to be an empty name, according to the flesh, and not eternal. Chrysostom failed to 
reject slavery as an institution, and, following the ‘Pastoral’ Pseudo-Paul, exhorted slaves to endure 
their condition with the promise of a reward in heaven: ‘here we see Christian theology and ethics 
maintaining a system of extreme cruelty and social injustice through negotiation with metaphors 
and acceptance of hierarchies of domination’.59 This remark refers to John, albeit, I would observe, 
in the case of Augustine or Theodoret this is all the more true. ‘Unfortunately, the more the 
metaphor of slavery was developed and proliferated in Christian theology, the more indifferent the 
attitude became toward institutional slavery.’60 This is the same problem that I have highlighted in 
the case of the Stoics and those inspired by their approach to the slavery issue. But I shall show in 
Chapters 5 and 6 that this problem, remarkably, does not emerge in the case of Nyssen: he did use 
the metaphor of slavery abundantly, constantly speaking of moral and spiritual slavery, but 
nevertheless he was not at all indifferent toward institutional slavery, to the point that he argued for 
its illegitimacy and impiety, and pleaded for the liberation of all slaves. 


Sometimes, depending on the needs of rhetoric, John did not take into consideration the possible 
moral superiority of slaves over their owners, but yielded to trite commonplaces and admitted that 
slaves were ‘wicked’ (kaxkoi), “prone to passions’, and ‘not amenable to instruction in virtue’. John 
was quick to assert that this defect was not by nature (‘not because of their nature: God forbid!’), 
since in this case the one responsible for it would have been God. Rather, their upbringing and their 
owners, in their neglect of instructing (p.169) slaves, made it difficult for slaves to be good. One 
could have drawn the conclusion that the institution of slavery brought about moral damage and 
therefore ought to be abolished. However, John did not draw this conclusion and concentrated 
instead on the supposed general wickedness of slaves. But the very fact that they could be educated 
meant that this wickedness was not ‘by nature’. Here John insisted on slaves’ wickedness and 
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stubbornness in the service of the rhetorical argument he was developing in this passage. Its drift is 
that people should see that the power of preaching—John’s own ministry—can even restrain slaves, 
who are so wicked, and make them docile. 


John occasionally also adduced considerations similar to those found in Theodoret, contrasting 
slaves’ peaceful condition with their owners’ troubles and responsibilities (Hom. I Cor. 6). 
Likewise, in Homilies on 1 Timothy 16.2, John remarked that juridical freedom proved worse than 
enslavement, since famine attacked free people more than slaves. At times, John even contradicted 
his recommendation to keep only one or two slaves. In Hom. I Cor. 34, he argued that hierarchy is 
good and established by God, and monarchy is better than democracy. Hierarchy is good in a 
household too, with the husband as the king, the wife as lieutenant, and under them sons and 
daughters, and slaves in decreasing ranks, with one slave who may be the overseer of many others. 
Here John spoke neither against slavery nor against owning many slaves. He rather praised the 
household as a paradigm of hierarchical organization. This is consistent with the picture of familial 
relationships that emerges from his Homilies on Genesis, where he assimilated women’s 
postlapsarian status to servile subjugation.61 He even rehearsed the Aristotelian argument that it 
was beneficial to slaves to be under somebody else’s dominion, and applied it to women: it was 
‘profitable’ for Eve to be under Adam’s dominion, since she had made bad use of her self- 
mastery.62 


In his Homilies on Philemon, John upheld the view, which became traditional, that Onesimus was a 
runaway slave and even a thief, and Philemon his owner, the head of a Christian house church. 
Paul, during his imprisonment, baptized Onesimus and returned him to his owner. In his second 
homily on Philemon, John explained that Christian slaves have honour, since Paul exhorted 
Philemon to receive Onesimus as a brother rather than a slave. Onesimus was no longer a slave, but 
‘more honourable than a slave’ (Hom. Phim. 2.3). By becoming a brother to Philemon, Onesimus 
became equal in honour to him. This becoming a brother, however, depended on Onesimus’ (p.170) 
conversion, not his emancipation.63 For ‘the church does not know the distinction between master 
and slave. It rather defines masters by good deeds and slaves by sins’ (Hom. Phim. 1.1). This was a 
reworking of the Stoic notion of moral slavery in a Christian framework, which did not alter the 
socio-juridical situation of slaves. In line with this Stoicizing approach, Chrysostom proclaimed the 
equality between a slave and a noble person.64 


A similar notion also appears in Homilies on | Corinthians 19.5, in which John, commenting on | 
Corinthians 7:21, discussed in Chapter 2, remarked that for Paul, juridical slavery was an indifferent 
thing, as it was for the Stoics, moral slavery being the real evil. Slaves had to remain slaves even if 
they could be liberated, because slavery was an advantage for Christians. So Chrysostom construed 
Paul as telling slaves that, although they could become free, they ought to take advantage of their 
servile condition. John was aware of the alternative interpretation of Paul’s words, ‘if you can 
become free, avail yourself of this opportunity’, but he rejected it as contrary to the drift of Paul’s 
passage. For John, Paul never exhorted slaves to seek their freedom, nor did he invite masters to 
liberate their slaves. 


Some of the accusations levelled against him cast a significant light on Chrysostom’s praxis. At the 
Oak synod, he was charged with having excluded one of his accusers, John the Deacon, from 
communion because he had beaten his own slave Eulalius. Even more meaningfully, Isaac accused 
Chrysostom of having ordained some slaves as bishops, breaking the norms established by the 
council of Gangra.65 I shall return to this council’s import with regard to the connection between 
asceticism and the rejection of slavery. John in his Homilies on Acts also seems to think that the 
early Jesus movement in Jerusalem set their slaves free.66 This is interesting also because the 
picture of that community in Acts points to the communality of goods that was later typical of 
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(cenobitic) ascetics. At least indirectly, a link between asceticism and the rejection of slavery is 
once again suggested. 


Sometimes this link appears clearer and more spelt out, for instance in Chrysostom’s Homilies on 1 
Timothy: ‘To go to the monastery of a holy man is to pass, as it were, from earth to heaven. You do 
not see there what is seen in a private house....No one calls for his or her slave, for each person 
serves herself.’67 This, like Chrysostom’s above-mentioned remarks on Diodore, shows that John 
himself drew a connection between monks’ ascetic life and the total renunciation of slavery. 
Clearly, John thought (p.171) that this radical choice was only for ascetics, not for all Christians; 
families, and even priests, were in his view allowed to keep some slaves, but ideally only one or 
two and no more. As I shall point out in Chapters 5 and 6, Nyssen thought that the institution of 
slavery itself was illegitimate and impious, and all Christians ought to renounce keeping slaves at 
all. 


Notes: 

(1) Among the huge number of works devoted to Augustine (mostly listed at <http://www.findingaugustine.org.sci- 
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(6) See Ramelli, Stoici Romani, 1361-515. 

(7) Serm. Dom. 1.19.59. 

(8) See Ramelli, ‘Origen and Augustine’. 


(9) The Customs of the Catholic Church and Those of the Manichaeans (De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus 
Manichaeorum) 1.30.63. 
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(11) Conf. 9.19; Civ.Dei 19.15; see, however, Laes, ‘Beating’, 81. 
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(13) See Evans-Grubbs, ‘Marriage and Family’, 212-13. 


(14) Mainz Sermon 54.4. On the sermons discovered by Francois Dolbeau in a ms. in the city library of Mainz, see, e.g., 
Chadwick, ‘New Sermons’. 


(15) Ep. 10* to Alypius, bishop of Tagaste, is printed in Divjak, Epistulae, 46-51. This is a good example of a late 
antique bishop’s intervention in crisis management. See Allen and Neil, Crisis Management, esp. ch. 6 on bishops 
dealing with social abuses, and ch. 7 on bishops’ interventions in the breakdown of structures of dependence. On 
Augustine’s correspondence with Alypius see here 152, precisely on Ep. 10*, and Elm, ‘Sold’. 


(16) On Augustine’s epistles see, e.g., Ebbeler, Disciplining. 
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On this aborted project see Clark, ‘Philosopher’, 265. 

(20) Lawless, ‘Decentering’; Markus, End, 63-83; Caner, ‘Invention’, 594—5. 


(21) See Finn, Asceticism, ch. 5. On Donatism and Augustine see Tilley, ‘Redefining Donatism’, esp. 22, and Dupont, 
Gaumer and Lamberigts, Controversy. 


(22) The latter detail alarmed Augustine as a sign of sexual confusion. While these monks, like Nyssen, Macrina, and 
Ambrose, thought that continence assimilated ascetics to the life of angels, thereby anticipating an eschatological 
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(23) See Brown, Eye, 308-21. 
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power of almsgiving. 
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Gregory Nyssen 
Theological Arguments against the Institution of Slavery 


Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter concentrates on Gregory Nyssen’s theological arguments against slavery and argues that he urged all 
masters to emancipate all their slaves. He described slave ownership as evil, and slavery as death, within what I call his 
‘theology of freedom’. This, it is argued, connects freedom, virtue, and assimilation to God, against the backdrop of the 
Platonic Christianized notion of &déomotov (‘without master’). Gregory’s first theological argument against slavery is 
based on the ‘theology of the image’, the second on the ‘social analogy’ between humanity and the Trinity. From the 
equality of the divine Persons Gregory deduces the equality of all human persons. For Gregory, the ultimate end is 
ethically normative already now—and in the end there will be no slavery, as there was no slavery at the beginning, 
before sin. Gregory’s Christian theological arguments against slavery as impious are demonstrated to be more than a 
reiteration of Stoic commonplaces. 


Keywords: Nyssen’s theological arguments against slavery, emancipation of slaves, slave ownership as evil, slavery as 
death, Nyssen’s theology of freedom, d&5éoz0tov (‘without master’), freedom as assimilation to God, argument of 
equality from the ‘social analogy’, Nyssen’s arguments far beyond Stoicism 


You condemn to slavery the human being, whose nature is free and self-determining, 
and so you make laws that are contrary to that of God... 

Has the devil tricked you into believing that you are the master of God’s image? 
(Gregory Nyssen, Homilies on Ecclesiastes 4.335, 337) 


Against the Legitimacy of Slavery as an Institution: 
An Evil that Must Be Abolished 


Toward the end of the fourth century, the position of Gregory Nyssen, the youngest of the three 
Cappadocians and the most philosophically minded, appears more radical than that of Chrysostom, 
and stands out against the views of Augustine, Theodoret, and most Fathers on slavery. More 
broadly, it stands out against most ancient thinkers’ ideas, in that it rejects the legitimacy of the 
institution of slavery itself. As I argue later in this chapter, Gregory’s tightly knit theological 
arguments against slavery are far from being a mere revisitation of Stoic commonplaces, as has 
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been suggested. I shall also demonstrate in Chapter 6 that his theological arguments against slavery 
parallel his theological arguments against social injustice resulting in the dire poverty of many. I 
shall finally compare Gregory’s theory with his and his family’s practice and explore the Origenian 
roots of Gregory’s position. 


Gregory’s main argument against slavery is found in a homily for the Holy Easter (In S. Pascha) 
and especially in his fourth homily on Ecclesiastes (GNO 5.334-52), where he comments on 
Ecclesiastes 2:7: ‘I acquired male and female slaves, and I had homebred; indeed, I had great 
possessions of herds (p.173) and flocks, more than all who had been before me in Ierousalem.’ | 
Both homilies were preached between 378 and 381. Constantine had granted churches the 
‘manumission within the church’ (manumissio in ecclesia), by which a master freed his slave before 
an ecclesiastical authority.2 This was prescribed already in 316 CE (Justinian Code 1.13.1), and 
reiterated in 321 according to Theodosian Code 4.7.1. From then on, Easter had become a 
traditional occasion for the emancipation of slaves, although Keith Bradley doubts that manumissio 
in ecclesia significantly raised the number of manumissions in the empire.3 


Gregory Urges All Masters to Emancipate All Slaves: S 
lave Ownership as Evil and Slavery as Death 


Gregory, like John Chrysostom, warmly exhorted his flock to emancipate their slaves in In S. 
Pascha, preached on Easter in 379.4 Gregory begins with presenting Easter as the feast of liberation 
for prisoners, debtors, and above all slaves, on whom he dwells. He refers to a Church decree for 
the emancipation of a slave (SobAoc), probably the above-mentioned manumissio in ecclesia, which 
he describes as utterly good and humane (Gya0@ Kai pUavOpan@). This is because it sets slaves 
free, and it does so in a dignified way (Koopiaws), instead of in the shameful traditional manner 
(GoxNLOvas), with a blow, when the slave was brought about in procession and finger-pointed by 
everybody on a high tribune.5 Even if one is not emancipated, Easter is beneficial to him or her, 
since the master, out of respect for the feast’s generous and humane nature (again 10 mUAdv8pwmov), 
will release him or her from punishment. Tellingly, Gregory here assimilates slave owners to 
Pharaoh,6 who elsewhere in his works symbolizes evil and the devil, according (p.174) to an 
allegory deriving from Philo and Origen.7 For instance, in his biography of Moses, Gregory 
interprets Pharaoh’s tyranny over the Hebrews as a symbol of the tyranny of passions and sin over 
the human being, who is God’s image and thus has freedom as an essential attribute.8 


The theme of freedom and enslavement to passions appears repeatedly in Gregory’s reflection, in 
which it plays a pivotal role. In his arguments against slavery, Gregory speaks of moral and spiritual 
slavery as well as juridical slavery, often juxtaposing the two. But what is most remarkable is that, 
unlike many other patristic authors, who spoke profusely about moral and spiritual slavery without 
opposing the legal institution of slavery (like most Stoics), Gregory, as I shall point out in this 
chapter and in Chapter 6, used arguments concerning spiritual slavery to conclude that legal slavery 
was illegitimate and against God, and therefore had to be abolished. According to Gregory, God’s 
image in humans was blurred by the Fall, and human freedom was partially lost, but both can be 
recovered through freedom from passions (d240e1a). Thus, he interpreted the exodus from Egypt, 
Pharaoh’s land, as the liberation of the soul from the tyranny of evil. Origen, with whose exegesis 
Gregory was familiar, likewise interpreted Egypt as a symbol of this world and its passions and 
darkness.9 He understood Pharaoh precisely as a symbol of the devil—whom Philo presented as 
avtideoc, opposed to God—the ruler of this world’s darkness.10 Gregory’s assimilation of masters 
to Pharaoh in his Paschal homily was not accidental. 


These masters are addressed next in Gregory’s Paschal homily: he urges them to release their slaves 
immediately, on that very day,11 and restore their confidence (xappyoia, literally freedom of 
speech): ‘Remove the pain of these afflicted souls, just as the Lord removes mortality [véxpwotv] 
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from bodies; transform those despised into dignified people [tovc atipouc sic éxitipiav], those 
afflicted into joyful, those deprived of freedom of speech into free and confident [tovc 
aTappnowotovsc sic mappyoiav].’12 He qualifies manumission as ‘good’ (aya0dv, 251.2), as 
opposed to slavery, which is evil. Note that Gregory urges not only ascetics, but all the heads of 
households in his audience to manumit all slaves. 


(p.175) As indicated by both the initial reference to manumissio in ecclesia and those to restoring 
dignity and parrhésia (of which slaves were proverbially deprived),13 Gregory is not simply 
inviting masters to release slaves from bondage and punishment, but to manumit them. In the light 
of this explicit exhortation to all slave owners, and of what I shall point out soon about Gregory’s 
theological arguments against legal slavery, it is difficult to fully agree that “Gregory stops short of 
a straightforward instruction to his audience to strip themselves of slaves forthwith’ and ‘of urging 
that the whole institution be done away with, or even instructing his audience to emancipate their 
own slaves forthwith’ .14 


It is notable that appyoia is a key concept that Gregory associates with freedom and the cessation 
of slavery also in On the Soul and the Resurrection (De anima et resurrectione). Here the end of 
slavery is described as the end of enslavement to evil and to the punishments that are a consequence 
of evil, and thus will coincide with the universal restoration at the end of time. The train of thought 
that underlies both works, the Paschal homily and De anima et resurrectione, is indeed the same 
(albeit in the former the reference is more directly to legal slavery, in the latter to moral and 
spiritual slavery), and runs as follows. The resurrection (Gv&otaotc) and the restoration to the state 
before the Fall (Gmoxatéotaoic) are closely related, according to Gregory in De anima et 
resurrectione, to the point that he defines resurrection as the restoration of humanity to its original 
condition, which is a condition of freedom.15 Now, since resurrection and restoration are 
interrelated, the end of slavery in the restoration is a return to life and a true resurrection. 


So, it comes as no surprise that in the Paschal homily at stake, soon after speaking of slavery as the 
privation of confident freedom, Gregory equates slavery with death, the opposite of resurrection and 
life: ‘Bring out of captivity those who have been thrown there, as out of tombs [a> tagav].’16 
Slavery is death, liberation is resurrection. Toward the end of De anima et resurrectione, too, 
Gregory describes the glorious feast of resurrection—restoration, in which ‘all’ will eventually take 
part, including those who previously were excluded due to enslavement to sin. In the end, all will be 
really free—free from sin and the power of evil.17 


(p.176) Gregory in his Paschal homily identifies prisoners with slaves (those deprived of freedom). 
With an enthymema a minore ad maius, he argues that, if prisoners are freed when a new member 
of the royal family is born, or upon a military victory, all the more must slaves be freed on the day 
of Christ’s victory over death and his resurrection. Gregory’s plea extends to all those afflicted, 
such as the indigent (ztwyoi) and the sick. The association of slaves and the poor is no accident in 
Gregory, who, as I shall show, used the same theological arguments to denounce as illegitimate 
both the institution of slavery and social injustice leading to poverty. It is to be noted that Gregory 
regarded the misfortunes of the poor and the sick as totally undeserved—and rather produced by 
other people’s greed, in the case of the poor. His view, which may seem natural to us, was not 
commonly shared in antiquity.18 


The basis of Gregory’s plea on behalf of slaves, the poor, and the sick is hope for the resurrection, 
which promotes virtue: ‘For, without the resurrection, one criterion will be found to prevail: “Let us 
eat and drink, since tomorrow we shall die!”.’19 Remarkably, at the beginning of De anima et 
resurrectione, too, Macrina—Gregory’s consecrated sister and venerated teacher, and his 
interlocutor in this dialogue, where she plays the role of Socrates in Plato’s dialogues—claims that 
those who do not hope for the resurrection and do not believe in the eternity of the soul can live 
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within the horizon of the immediate needs of the present life. But virtue’s reward is mainly in the 
next world. Thus, if one does not believe in the next life, virtue is discouraged.20 


Gregory’s exhortation to choose ‘virtue’ and reject ‘evil’ in the peroration of his Paschal homily 
implies that he regards owning slaves as evil and manumitting them as a virtuous act. He admits of 
no exception: all masters should free their slaves. These are humans, and thanks to Christ’s Paschal 
work, all humans ‘inherit God’, the supreme Good.21 Humans inherit God fully in the end, at the 
perfection of all, but already in the here and now they are heirs of God, because Christ’s 
resurrection contains in nuce, and prefigures, the final resurrection-restoration of all humanity. 
Then all humanity will be definitely freed from physical and spiritual death.22 Against this 
backdrop, it is not accidental that Gregory, in what I call his ‘theology of freedom’, assimilates 
freedom to life, and slavery to death. 


(p.177) Slavery Is Intrinsically Illegitimate and against God: Every Human Is Free Qua God’s 
Image 

Gregory’s exhortation to all masters to manumit all slaves is not episodic or based solely on the 
philanthropic argument of humaneness, as for instance in the case, discussed in Chapter 4, of 
Chrysostom, who moreover only blamed the owners of more than one or two slaves. Rather, 
Gregory’s exhortation is based on a thoroughgoing demonstration of the intrinsic illegitimacy and 
impiety of the very institution of slavery. This demonstration is brought forth especially in 
Gregory’s fourth homily on Ecclesiastes. 


From the beginning of the homily (334), Gregory criticizes a human being who presumes to be the 
master of fellow humans, a dsondt)¢ TOV OLO@LAMV. This is nothing but ‘outlandish presumption’. 
No one can claim to possess another human being, which would be ‘against God’, since all humans 
belong only to God. Those who claim to own other persons are stealing God’s possession (335) and 
go against God and God’s decree, which made all humans free and endowed them with freewill: 
“You condemn to slavery [dovAgia] the human being, whose nature is free and self-determining 
[éAev0épa Kai adtEEovo10c], and so you make laws that are contrary to that of God [avtwopobetEic 
10 ©ed].’ God’s own law gives no person a position of privilege over another; God made each 
person the master of all creation, and anyone who dares enslave any human being ‘goes, and fights, 
against God’s own ordinance’, &vtBaivev Kai LAYOUEVOG TO Deim TpooThypatt. 


Gregory strongly emphasizes this point: slavery, far from being an expedient solution or even a 
punishment decreed by God after the Fall, as Augustine maintained, is definitely against God’s will. 
God granted humans sovereignty over irrational creatures,23 not over other humans. Whoever 
presumes to own slaves arbitrarily and impiously divides human nature, which is one, into two 
states: slavery and mastery (SovAsia and kvpiotys, 336). According to Gregory, it is not God who 
divided humanity in this way, either before or after the Fall, or even as a result of individual sins, 
but only hubristic men. Thus, slavery is an evil, and not necessary at all; it has no justification. 


Gregory is so adamant that not God, but human arrogance—and therefore human sin—divided 
humanity into masters and slaves that he repeats this statement also in On the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Not 
nature, but spirit of dominion [dvvacteia] divided humanity into slavery and mastery’, dovAeia, and 
Kuptotnys.24 The context is the same in both passages: Gregory is claiming that only animals can be 
slaves of humans, not other humans. Whoever owns a human being, (p.178) therefore, acts directly 
against God’s will. Indeed, in On the Beatitudes, too, Gregory claims that those who presume to be 
owners of other humans surpass the limits of human nature and ‘usurp God’s own power and 
authority’. For God is the only Lord and Master (Kuptoc) of human lives, while these people deem 
themselves masters (kUptot) of other people’s lives.25 
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Thus, it is clear that Gregory’s condemnation of the institution of slavery is not limited to a Paschal 
homily and a homily on Ecclesiastes, but constantly emerges throughout a full range of his works. 
Therefore, his radical position is not episodic, or dictated by the contingent needs of a specific 
work, but rather is structural. It actually reflects Gregory’s profound conviction, as is also 
confirmed by the consistent theological arguments with which he buttresses it. 


Indeed, it is important to remark that Gregory’s injunction to all masters to free all their slaves is 
rooted in his theology, on which his anthropology—like the rest of his philosophy—depends. The 
point of departure of his considerations is God; from here he draws all consequences on the 
anthropological and social planes. So, grounding his position in theological arguments, in Homily 4 
on Ecclesiastes Gregory claims that God’s image, that is, a human being, as a rational creature 
endowed with logos (and the Logos is Christ), cannot be bought at any price.26 Gregory is here 
founding his rejection of juridical slavery upon the so-called theology of the image. Every human is 
free, qua image of God, who is free and powerful par excellence. Bardaisan of Edessa, whose 
treatise against Fate Gregory knew,27 and whose ideas on slavery and freedom I have analysed in 
Chapter 3, described humans precisely as ‘free and powerful, in the likeness of God’. 


God made each human person the owner of the whole cosmos; thus, no amount of money could buy 
a person: ‘““I have bought for myself male and female slaves’”.28 Please tell me: At what price? 
Among the existing beings, which have you found that is worth [avtdéétov] human nature? How 
many coins have you evaluated the logos? How may obols have you put on the scales as the price 
for God’s image [tiv sikova tod Bod]? Who can sell the being who is in the likeness of God [ka0’ 
OLOWTHTA TOD VE0d],29 rules the whole earth, and has inherited from God power [é&ovoiav] over 
all creatures on earth?’ Therefore, Gregory argues—with a brusque shift from legal to spiritual 
slavery—not even God would ever enslave humanity. For, as humans enslaved (p.179) themselves 
to sin, God did not endorse or establish slavery as necessary in this decayed condition, but called 
humans again to freedom: ‘We enslaved ourselves to sin voluntarily [adv0aipétws SovAMBEVTAc], but 
God summoned us back to freedom [sic éAev8epiav]’. 


According to Gregory, not even the whole world can buy one single person. Only an insane man, 
deceived by the devil, could presume to be the owner of God’s image: ‘Has the devil tricked you 
into believing that you are the master of God’s image [deom6tnVv Tic Eikdvoc Tod Beod]|? O what 
foolishness!’30 Gregory insistently deploys the theology of the image as an argument against the 
legitimacy of slavery. He is adamant that all humans, sharing in the same nature, are equal and 
liable to the same emotions, all breathe the same air, all will have the same judgement and the same 
Kingdom or Gehenna, and the same salvation. Gregory insists that it is forbidden to divide human 
nature into slavery and mastery. It is certainly not God who divided it, and those who do so sin 
against God. Slavery comes, not from God’s decree, as Augustine and other patristic thinkers 
maintained, but from human greed. Indeed, at the end of his treatment, Gregory echoes 1 Timothy 
6:10, that the root of all sins is greed for money.3 1 


Trevor Dennis has nicely shown the link between Gregory’s statements in this homily on 
Ecclesiastes and his treatise On the Creation of the Human Being (De hominis opificio).32 But to 
appreciate how deeply Gregory’s argument is rooted in his theological anthropology, it is important 
also to highlight the close connection between Gregory’s ideas in this homily and those in his 
above-mentioned On the Soul and the Resurrection, which is roughly contemporary, and in a 
number of other important texts, which I set out to discuss. 


The Relation between In Ecclesiasten 4 and De anima et resurrectione: Freedom, Virtue, and 
Assimilation to God 
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I have already argued earlier in this chapter that the section of Gregory’s Paschal homily devoted to 
the emancipation of slaves bears crucial thematic resemblances to the dialogue On the Soul and the 
Resurrection. Now I intend to point out that Gregory’s approach is consistent both in the fourth 
homily on Ecclesiastes, which I have just analysed, and in On the Soul and the Resurrection, as well 
as in other works, where his ‘theology of freedom’ comes to the fore. This theology, I shall argue, 
connects freedom, virtue, and (p.180) assimilation to God. According to Gregory’s argument in De 
anima et resurrectione, the human being is an image of God and thus also free. Human freedom 
derives from the ‘theology of the image’, which is essential to Nyssen’s thought and is also found in 
De hominis opificio,33 as well as in the fourth homily on Ecclesiastes. Freedom will culminate in 
apokatastasis, the restoration of all rational creatures to God, which is the standpoint from which 
Gregory views anthropology and human history. The human being’s freedom is proclaimed 
throughout this dialogue, which is entirely oriented toward the eventual apokatastasis and 
continually draws connections between protology and eschatology—one of the many aspects of 
Origen’s legacy in Nyssen.34 


In this connection, human freedom, a gift from God, is identified as the principle of the first sin: 
‘The human being, voluntarily, in the movement of its freewill [Exovcias év TH adtEcovoiM 
KwyLatt], abandoned the condition that was unmixed with evil and rather drew upon itself the life 
constituted by a mixture of opposites.’35 That is, it chose good and evil instead of pure good. The 
vocabulary itself, for instance ‘movement’ in the sense of an act of freewill, is Origenian (it was 
also shared by Bardaisan, precisely in a passage in which he embraced the apokatastasis 
doctrine).36 Now Gregory, as in the fourth homily on Ecclesiastes, immediately claims that this 
foolish choice, which coincided with the Fall, and its consequence—that is, a limitation of human 
freedom—did not remain without a remedy excogitated by God. 


Gregory stresses the necessity of liberation from passions and sins, which enslave people to evil: 
freedom from passions, &2&0e1a, is the authentic condition of humans. It was planned by God at the 
beginning and will be fully recovered in the end. Then all will have been rid of sin and enslavement 
to sin, which produces suffering here and punishment in the next world. In propounding this 
argument, Gregory reinterprets the parable of Matthew 18:23—25 and Luke 7:41 in the following 
way, in the light of Plato’s claim that virtue is ‘something that admits of no masters’ (adéom0TOV) 
and bears the stamp of freedom:37 


God’s right judgement is applied to all, and extends the time of restitution of the debt according to 
its amount...the complete repayment of debts does not take place through a money payment, but the 
debtor is handed to the torturers, until (p.181) he has paid his whole debt...through the necessary 
suffering, he will eliminate the debt accumulated by means of participation in miserable things, 
which he had taken upon himself during his earthly life...after taking off all that which is alien to 
himself, namely sin, and getting rid of the shame deriving from debts, he can achieve a condition of 
freedom [éAev8epia] and confidence [zappnoia]. Now, freedom is assimilation to what has no 
master and is endowed with absolute power [10 GdéonoToOV Kai avtTOKpaTéc], and at the beginning it 
was given us by God, but then it was covered and hidden by the shame of debts. Thus, as a 
consequence, everything that is free will adapt to what is similar to it. But virtue admits of no 
masters [pet dé Gdéorn0TOV]: therefore, everything that is free will turn out to be in virtue, since 
what is free has no master [adé0m0TOV 5& TO EAEDDEPOV]. Now, God’s nature is the source of all 
virtue; so, in it will be those who have attained freedom from evil, that, as the Apostle says, ‘God 
may be all in all’. (1 Corinthians 15:28)38 


The end of all will be the realization of all humans’ freedom, in virtue and in God, who is the source 
of all virtues. This will happen once all rational creatures have voluntarily rejected sin entirely, and 
evil has definitely disappeared. This is a tenet of both Gregory’s and Origen’s metaphysics, which 
heavily bore on their apokatastasis theory:39 ‘Evil must necessarily be eliminated, absolutely and in 
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every respect, once and for all, from all that exists...Since in fact it is not, neither will it have to 
exist, at all. For, as evil has no nature outside volition, once each volition has come to be in God, 
evil will be reduced to complete disappearance, because no receptacle will be left for it.’40 


The assimilation to God, who has no master and is absolutely free, is again depicted as participation 
in God’s image, as is evident from the block quotation above. This image was blurred by sin and 
obscured by debts when humankind became enslaved to sin, but it will shine forth again in its purity 
after being purged from evil, which is the ‘eradication of one’s debts’. I think that Gregory was 
inspired by Origen in his idea of purification from evil as liberation from the enslavement due to the 
debts of sin. In a homily on Genesis, in an exegesis of Noah’s ark in an eschatological light, Origen 
stated that spiritual prisoners are liberated from their captivity when they are purified from sin,41 
thanks to Christ. What Gregory continues to stress is that freedom is an intrinsic characteristic of 
human nature, precisely in that humanity is ‘in the image of God’. So, Nyssen is using the same 
argument of the theology of the image as he uses in the fourth homily on Ecclesiastes to establish 
the illegitimacy of juridical slavery. 


(p.182) Gregory presents the human intellect, with its faculties, including freewill, as God’s gift to 
humanity and as the basis for the resemblance between the human being (G@vOpw@zoc) and God: ‘The 
soul’s ability to speculate, discern, and investigate the realities that exist belongs to it by nature, and 
for this reason it retains in itself the gift of grace by virtue of which it is in the image of God.’42 For 
rational creatures were made by God as conscious and willing receptacles and admirers of divine 
Wisdom.43 These receptacles are expressly described as ‘endowed with freewill’ and, according to 
Gregory’s ideal of the so-called étéktaotc or infinite tension out of oneself, as unlimitedly growing 
in the knowledge and love of God. As Gregory emphasizes, freewill is a core feature of human 
souls: ‘It was God’s Wisdom, which governs everything, to initiate human life; then, the human 
soul...chooses whatever seems good to it with the faculty of free choice that belongs to it, and it 
becomes whatever it wants.’44 Freedom is inherent in the human being qua image of God. Gregory 
made of this tenet an argument against the legitimacy of institutional slavery. 


The Centrality of the Platonic (Christianized) Notion of Adespoton 


The deep interrelation between Gregory’s discourse on freewill and human freedom in De anima et 
resurrectione and his reflections on slavery in Homily 4 on Ecclesiastes is thus clear. Indeed, in 
Gregory’s theology of freedom, the concept of &déomotov was paramount. It was inspired by 
Plato—as I have highlighted—and read in the light of Christian creation doctrine and of the 
‘theology of the image’. In his treatise on the dead, Gregory highlights the glory of freewill given to 
the human being by God in that it is in the image of the Godhead, who is in turn &déo7z0TOV in its 
beatitude: ‘The human being was created God-like [Oe0et6jc] and blessed, having been honoured 
with freewill [t adteEovoiw], since power over oneself and lack of any master [10 abtoKpatéc TE 
Kai &déon0TOV] are characteristics of the divine beatitude.’45 This is the idea that buttresses 
Gregory’s entire reflection on slavery. Gregory glosses Gdéoz0TOV with abtoKpatés Kai &vapyxov; 
thus, being without a master means having absolute power over oneself. Being &déonotov is a mark 
of sovereignty, which belongs not only to God, but also to God’s image, namely every human.46 


The soul shows its sovereignty (t0 BaotAtkdv) in that it has no master and is self-determining or 
endowed with freewill (aGdéom0T0v Kai abteEovouov), so as (p.183) to govern itself by means of its 
own wishes, exercising full power over itself (avtoKpatoptk@c).47 The dignity of sovereignty has 
no tyranny over itself, but the self-determining (adtsEovot0c) person is alien to sin—in conformity 
with Plato’s principle that virtue has no master—and the property of sovereignty is power over 
oneself and lack of any master (again 10 abdtoKpatés Te Kai Gdéor0TOV).48 This is why the saints, 
who recover God’s image in its purity, appropriate for themselves the quality of “being without 
master’, the ddéomotov.49 But all are called to holiness; all should indeed appropriate for 
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themselves the quality of being ddéozotov. For all that is Géon0Tov in humans, like all that is 
beautiful and good, is so by participation in divine Gdéom0TOV, beauty, and good: ‘through the 
beauty that appears to sense perception you should grasp, by analogy, the prototypical, invisible 
Beauty. For nothing among us and in us is without master [ddéoz0ToVv], self-moving, or acting of its 
own will [avtOpatov], but all that appears and can be conceived concerning us depends on the lofty, 
ineffable power’ of God.50 


Gregory often repeats the basic argument I have outlined in his plea against slavery, namely, that all 
humans are free qua image of God, who is free. One of its clearest expressions, closely related to 
his discourse on freedom developed in De anima et resurrectione, is found in his Catechetical 
Oration. Here he describes freedom as the most glorious good: ‘When the Godhead created 
humanity, it would never have deprived it of the most beautiful, noble, and glorious of all goods 
[tod KAAAiOTOD TE KAI TILLMTATOV TOV GyaO@v], I mean the grace of being without master and self- 
determining [tO GdéonOTOV Kai adTECovotoVv]. What assimilates itself to the divine in every respect, 
absolutely had to possess in its nature power over oneself and lack of any master [tO avtoKpatéc 
Kai &déon0ToV], that participation in the goods might be the reward for virtue.’51 Gregory explains 
that human freewill entails that the responsibility for the elongation from the Good is not with God, 
but with humans, according to the tenet that was already pivotal to Plato’s theodicy: ‘God is not 
responsible [aittoc] for the present evils that affect you, since God made your nature without master 
and free from bondage [ddéo0n0T6v Te Kai Gvetov]. Rather, what is responsible is the wrong will, 
which chooses the worse instead of the better.’ 


This major principle of the freedom of humans qua images of God is reiterated in Gregory’s 
comments on the Beatitudes: ‘Humanity has been formed in the image of its Prototype with the 
most accurate resemblance. Indeed, whatever we contemplate by conjecture regarding God, all this 
was (p.184) also true of humanity: incorruptibility, beatitude, power over itself and lack of any 
master’, once again T0 a@vdtoKpatés Kai TO GdéonOTOV.52 Notably, the closing statement of On the 
Soul and the Resurrection is almost identical. God’s characteristics, including freedom and self- 
determination, were in the human being at the beginning, qua image of God, and will be recovered 
in their perfection in the end. Human freedom is essentially conceived by Gregory as the sovereign 
freedom of adhering to the Good and enjoying it, since the choice of evil can never be free (a tenet 
of ethical intellectualism). In the present, decayed condition, human freedom is limited by passions, 
which act like masters and tyrants, enslaving people: ‘Our lack of masters and our self- 
determination [10 Gdéor0TOV Kai adTEEOVOLOV] is now dominated [kuptevetat] by such and so many 
evils that it is even difficult to count the tyrants [touptvvouc] that oppress us. For each of the 
passions that are in us, whenever it prevails, becomes a master of the moral subject, who is enslaved 
to it [Ssond6tS¢ Tod SovAWPEVTOC]’.53 With his remark on passions as tyrants enslaving people, 
Gregory takes up a Stoic topic that was found, for instance, in Persius, who, as shown in Chapter 1, 
called passions ‘cruel tyrants’. This is not the only Stoic influence, direct or indirect, on Nyssen. 
There are many others, for instance in his doctrine of oikeidsis, as I have argued elsewhere.54 


‘Being without master’ (Gdéom0T0c) and ‘being endowed with freewill’ or being self-determining 
(abtegovo1c) are paired once again by Gregory in his Refutation of Eunomius in the description of 
the human soul’s freewill, which can choose with sovereignty whatever it prefers: ‘The soul is self- 
determining and has no master [adteGovotoc Kai ddéon0TOV], since it chooses for itself, with full 
authority over itself, whatever it likes, in autonomy of power [adtoKpatopiKHs aipovuévyn Kat’ 
éCovoiav 10 KataOvpLoOV].’55 Notably, in his Homilies on the Song of Songs Gregory proposes 
again the same quotation from Plato that, as I pointed out, is the gist of his argument for all humans’ 
eschatological full recovery of freedom in De anima et resurrectione: ‘For virtue is something that 
admits of no master and is voluntary and free from every necessity/coercion’, Gdéon0TOV Yap N 
apEeT Kai EKODOLOV, Kai GVayKNS Tdons EAEvBEpov.56 This condition of freedom and spiritual 
maturity, which Gregory associates with love along Paul’s and Origen’s lines, is contrasted with the 
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slavishness of a soul that does good not out of love, but out of fear: ‘the soul that has not yet 
received in itself freedom from any master and power over itself [10 Gdéom0TOV Kai adTOKPATEs], 
which are typical of a virtuous character, but avoids sins out of slavish [6ovAiK@] fear’.57 God 
wants humans to adhere to virtue voluntarily, (p.185) not by force or out of fear, in a servile 
manner, because they are endowed with reason and freewill.58 


Once more, one notices an echo of Plato’s definition of virtue as ‘something that admits of no 
master [&déom0To0v]’, which excludes constraint and implies moral responsibility: ‘virtue is free 
from fear and admits of no master; it chooses the good for itself voluntarily and consciously’ 
(éAev8Epav...eoBov THY GpETiV Kai GdEoTOTOV, ExOvOTA YvO"N TO ayAVdV aipovpévyv). The same 
reminiscence, in service of the same argument, returns in De Hominis Opificio 184.28—31: ‘Virtue 
is a thing that has no master [&dé0m0Tov ypfa] and is voluntary [Exovotov]’. This testifies to the 
importance of this cluster of concepts in Nyssen’s thought. Gregory picks up Plato’s definition, 
although Plato, as shown in Chapter 1, did not promote the abolition of slavery (however, unlike 
Aristotle, he did not theorize slavery “by nature’, as I have argued). 


But Gregory used Plato’s definition in the service of his own theological arguments against slavery: 
(1) each human is an image of God and therefore free, and (2) the equality of all humans reflects the 
equality of the divine Persons. This clearly was not Plato’s own argument, nor that of the Stoics. I 
shall now examine Gregory’s second theological argument against slavery. 


Gregory’s Theological Argument from the ‘Social Analogy’: 
Equality within the Trinity and within Humanity 


Gregory’s reflection on freedom and equality within the Trinity finds a close parallel in his 
conception of freedom and equality within humanity, that is, among all humans. This argument is 
found in his treatise against the ‘neo-Arian’ Eunomius and elsewhere. For example, Gregory attacks 
Eunomius on the grounds that, since humans’ admitting of no master (4dé0z0T0V) is a reflection of 
God’s own absolute admitting of no master (Gdéono0tov), then Christ, being God—and being all 
virtues, a tenet already of Origen’s Christology—admits of no master. Therefore, Christ cannot 
possibly be a slave: ‘How can the divine hypostasis, which has no master [adé0m0tT0c], have upon 
itself a slavish [6ovAiK6v] mark? How can the Son of the King be born into slavery [sic dovAsiav]?’ 
(C.Eun. 3.8.56.11-57.1); ‘You twist the nature that has absolute power and admits of no master’ 
(abdtoKpath, adéom0TOV).59 (p.186) Christ is ‘God from God, One who admits of no master from 
One who admits of no master’ (€& adeom6tov &déo0n0T0V).60 But the basis of this line of argument 
is that humans, being in God’s image, admit of no master. 


A similar position is also held in On the Lord’s Prayer, where Gregory states that by nature only 
irrational creatures are slaves of rational ones.61 God has granted that humans be masters only of 
animals, not of other humans. Gregory’s insistence on this differentiation is all the more interesting 
in that slaves tended to be assimilated to animals in antiquity. As I have shown in Chapter 1, 
Aristotle simply rooted this prejudice more deeply with his ‘philosophical’ arguments concerning 
the purported incomplete humanity of ‘natural’ slaves.62 Thus, Gregory reminds the master that his 
slave has the same worth as he himself has (t0 ioov oot) from the viewpoint of the dignity of human 
nature (tic PUoEws GEIMpATL), since he shares the same nature and is a slave only due to abuse, on 
the basis of ‘custom, convention, and positive law’. As a consequence, masters at least should not 
become enraged against slaves, in the awareness that all humans are God’s slaves and all are 
culpable and fugitives before God. This specific point, with its call for humaneness, is something 
that Seneca would have said as well, but Gregory’s theological arguments go far beyond the ideas 
of Seneca. 
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As we have seen, in De beatitudinibus 3 Gregory remarks that ‘having power over oneself? (tO 
avtoKpatéc) and ‘admitting of no master’ (tO &déon0TOV) are fundamental characteristics of all 
human nature, in that it was created in God’s image. In comparison with the blessedness of 
Paradise, human life in this world is full of misery and enslaved to passions, suffering, corruption, 
and death. But in the end it will be freed. The ultimate end (téA0c) is for Gregory what is normative 
and should be imitated already in the present life. This is a momentous point, in that the téAo<c, like 
the beginning (apyn), in Gregory’s view is in harmony with God’s project for all humans, whereas 
the postlapsarian situation does not reflect that project, hence the necessity of striving already on 
earth for the fulfilment of God’s project insofar as possible. Slavery did not exist in the beginning 
and will not exist in the end, but since the end is, in Gregory’s view, ethically normative, slavery 
ought not to exist already now. 


In all of Gregory’s passages touching upon slavery, his arguments against it are eminently 
theological. These are grounded in human freedom as an image of God’s freedom, and in the 
equality of all humans as an image of the equality (p.187) of the Persons of the Trinity. In Against 
Eunomius Gregory offers another weighty theological argument against slavery,63 which flanks, 
and is related to, the theological argument based on the presence of God’s image in all humans. He 
argues that, just as the divine nature cannot be divided into slavery (SovAsia) and mastery 
(dvvaoteia, Kvplotys), neither can human nature; the whole creation is a slave, but of God alone. 
Here, the analogy of the unity of nature in both divinity and humanity—one and the same nature 
divided into, respectively, three Persons in the case of the Trinity and many persons in the case of 
humanity—substantiates the claim that slavery cannot divide a nature that is one, whether this 
nature be divine or human. 


Gregory points out that Christ became a slave (Phil 2:7) to deliver humans from enslavement. This 
will be fully achieved in the end: ‘In the life we are waiting for there will be no illness, no 
malediction, no sin, no death: likewise, slavery too will disappear together with all this. And to 
attest that what I am saying is true, I invoke Truth itself as a witness, who tells the disciples: I call 
you no longer slaves, but friends’ (John 15:15).64 Clearly, Gregory’s insistence on the unity of 
human nature is closely linked to his reflection on the unity of divine nature and, consequently, on 
the Son’s non-subordination to the Father. 


The Eschatological Orientation and the Importance of the Commentary on | Corinthians 15:28 
Indeed, Gregory’s polemic against ‘Arian’—Eunomian subordinationism led him to the awareness 
that the notion of subordination and slavery cannot be applied to the divine Person of the Son, nor 
to any human person. In this connection, Giulio Maspero rightly referred to Contra Eunomium,65 
where Gregory engages in an anti-Arian explanation of how to understand that Christ took up the 
form of a slave according to Philippians 2:7. However, I think that his homiletic commentary on | 
Corinthians 15:28 (In Illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius), a work of Gregory’s maturity, is even more 
relevant. 


Here, Gregory’s anti-subordinationism is closely related to the argument for apokatastasis.66 In this 
short exegetical work, Gregory faces the problem of the eschatological submission of the Son to the 
Father (1 Corinthians 15:28). Deriving each argument from Origen, as I have demonstrated in detail 
(p.188) elsewhere,67 he claims that the Son’s submission, of which Paul speaks, cannot be 
interpreted as a sign of inferiority or slavery (SovAsia), but means the submission of all humanity 
(the ‘body of Christ’) to God in the end. As a result, God will be ‘all in all’. Gregory thus bases his 
theory of apokatastasis in his defence of orthodox Trinitarian doctrine against ‘Arian’ 
subordinationism, just as Origen had based it on his defence of orthodoxy against ‘Gnostic’ 
predestinationism.68 But the rejection of any kind of inferiority or slavery among the Persons of the 
Trinity for Gregory immediately implies that among humans as well, nobody can be a master or 
owner of another person, and nobody can be a slave or the property of another human person. 
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Critical Debate: 
Gregory’s Position, with its Theological Underpinning, 
Cannot Be Reduced to Rhetorical Emphasis or the Stoic Position 


Some scholars have challenged the idea that Gregory condemned slavery. Rachel Moriarty drew a 
parallel between some of Nyssen’s statements on slavery in Homily 4 on Ecclesiastes and Seneca’s 
Letter 47.69 On the basis of rhetorical resemblances, she concluded that Gregory’s polemic against 
slavery is only apparent and drawn from rhetorical commonplaces, just as Seneca’s advocacy of the 
humane treatment of slaves did not entail a condemnation of slavery as an institution. However, I 
deem it necessary to highlight that Gregory’s use of rhetorical motifs should not be confused with 
his theological and philosophical arguments, nor should the latter be reduced to the former. 
Gregory’s theological arguments against slavery have little to do with Seneca’s: they are grounded 
in the Bible and its philosophical interpretation mainly in light of Platonism. 


From the theoretical viewpoint, Gregory’s theological arguments against slavery are, as I have 
demonstrated, the following: 


1) the presence of God’s image in each single human to the same extent as in all other humans; 

la) the freedom of all humans precisely in that they all are in God’s image; 

1b) the full presence of this freedom in God’s original plan for humanity, which will be perfectly 
accomplished in the end (and the telos is ethically normative in Gregory’s view); 

(p.189) 2) the impossibility of dividing human nature into slavery and mastery, because the unity 
within human nature is analogous to the unity within God’s nature, in which no Person can be the 
slave of another but there obtains perfect equality among them. 

Gregory forcefully declares that the elimination of slavery in the eschatological scenario will result 
from Christ’s freeing humans from slavery by voluntarily and lovingly taking slavery upon himself 
(C.Eun. 3.8). But this eventual elimination of slavery does not function for Gregory—as it does for 
Augustine, for instance—as an expedient removal of the abolition of slavery from all historical 
time, so as to keep indefinitely the status quo in the here and now. On the contrary, in Gregory’s 
view the eschatological situation, coinciding with God’s original plan for humanity, is normative 
for Christian moral life already now. Precisely because slavery cannot abide in the end, since it is 
against God’s will and utterly impious and evil, it must be eradicated already now. This is why 
Gregory—unlike Augustine, for instance, or Theodoret—insists that all people, not only ascetics, 
should free all their slaves. 


Therefore, Nyssen does not admit of slavery, either among humans or among the divine Persons. 
There is only one good kind of slavery he can conceive of: that of the saints in respect to God. His 
examples are Paul, who considered himself Christ’s servant (banpétys, 1 Cor 4:1),70 and Moses, 
God’s slave (oikétnys). Thus, Origen’s disciple, Gregory the Wonderworker, whom Nyssen admired 
and who was the teacher of his venerated grandmother Macrina, is characterized by him in his 
biography as a servant of God.71 Indeed, in Gregory’s opinion, Christian perfection coincides with 
being God’s slave.72 This is, notably, a Philonic motif. 73 


Notes: 
(1) NETS translation. Bergada, ‘Condamnation’, was among the first, with Dennis (see note 32, this chapter), to call 
attention to this passage, although without highlighting Gregory’s theological argument from the ‘social analogy’. 


(2) See recently Staats, ‘Konstantin’, esp. 345-7. On this practice in the first Christian centuries see Harrill, 
Manumission; for the first two centuries see Quiroga, Manumision; Quiroga, Esclaves. On Constantine’s legislation see 
Dillon, Justice. On manumissio in ecclesia see also Buckland, Roman Law, 449-51 and on manumission in general, 
437-701. 
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(3) Bradley, Slavery, 158. The Roman Church owned many slaves (servi) on its estates, and limitations were imposed to 
the liberation of slaves belonging to ecclesiastical people (clerici). Melluso, Schiavitu, 262-7. On emancipation 
processes see also Engerman, ‘Emancipation’. 

(4) Ed. E. Gebhardt, GNO 9.1 (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 245-70: 250-1. See Harl, “L’éloge’, 91-3 on rich masters in the 


audience; van Winden, ‘Defence’. On Gregory’s rejection of slavery see briefly also Glancy, ‘Slavery and the Rise’, 
474; Klein, Haltung, 8. 


(5) GNO 9.1.250.15-20. 

(6) GNO 9.1.250.24. 

(7) See Ramelli, ‘Philosophical Allegoresis’. 

(8) De Vita Moysis 2.26-7. 

(9) Homilies on Exodus = Hom. Ex. 3.3; 7.2. 

(10) Hom. Ex. 1.5; 2.1; 3.3; 6.1; Hom. Ps. 36, 3.1. 

(11) This is also how Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 146-63 reads this passage. He agrees with my ‘Gregory 
Nyssen’s Position’. It could be argued that here Gregory does not mean ‘manumit all your slaves now’, but merely 
‘recognize your slaves as fellow-beings, remit punishments, and it is good to free a slave, especially at Easter’. 
However, in the light of Gregory’s trenchant affirmation of the illegitimacy and impiety of owning a fellow human, as 
examined in these chapters, Gregory’s exhortations in this homily are more likely to aim at the immediate manumission 
of all slaves by their Christian masters. 

(12) GNO 9.1.251.3-6. 

(13) Euripides, Phoen. 191-2: ‘It is typical of the slave to be deprived of parrhésia’, also cited by Musonius, Diatribe 9. 
(14) Garnsey, Ideas, 100 nn. 16, 84. This is probably because, in his otherwise groundbreaking work, he only takes into 
account Gregory’s homily on Ecclesiastes and not the Paschal homily I am discussing, or the other passages on freedom 
and enslavement I shall bring to bear on this investigation. 

(15) See Ramelli, Gregorio. For anastasis as apokatastasis see De anima 148A GNO 3.3.112.18—9; 156C 3.3.119.21-2; 
In Ecclesiasten p. 296.17; see also (all pages keyed to the GNO edition, print and online): De mortuis p. 51.17; Oratio 
catechetica p. 67.9-10; De virginitate p. 302.6; Contra Eunomium 3, p. 21.19. 

(16) GNO 9.1.251.7. 


(17) Commentary in Ramelli, Gregorio. 


(18) See Gestérte Lektiire. On Gregory’s position see Leuenberger-Wenger, Ethik, esp. part 1. She rightly observes that 
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Gregory Nyssen’s Family and Origen 
Rejection of Slavery and of Social Injustice 


Abstract and Keywords 

This chapter compares Gregory’s theory with his and his own family’s practice. He praised Macrina, Naucratius, and 
others for embracing voluntary poverty and service, and renouncing slave ownership. The theological arguments 
underpinning Nyssen’s condemnation of slavery, it is argued, are the same as buttress his condemnation of social 
injustice and usury. Nyssen deemed slavery and social injustice impious. Wealth was regarded as tantamount to theft by 
Nyssen, Origen, Evagrius, and Chrysostom. Gregory urged even non-ascetics to give away at least one-third of their 
goods as a moral duty. Possessions become illegitimate if they exceed one’s needs; owning humans is never admissible. 
For Gregory, spiritual asceticism is a matter of justice—abstinence from oppressing others and ‘robbing the poor with 
injustice’. Nyssen’s condemnation of slavery and injustice is understandable only in light of his eschatology, to be read 
against the backdrop of Origen, the main inspirer of Gregory’s theology of freedom. 


Keywords: Nyssen, Origen, Evagrius, John Chrysostom, Macrina, Naucratius, condemnation of slavery, spiritual 
asceticism, Nyssen and Origen’s eschatological positions 


One of the following two alternatives must necessarily be the case: 
either to gain a lot by means of injustice, or only a little, but with justice 
... abundant riches are tantamount to iniquity. 

(Origen, Homily 3 on Psalm 36) 


It is utterly impossible to be rich without committing injustice. 
(John Chrysostom, Homily on | Timothy 12:3—4) 


Asceticism, Voluntary Poverty, and Rejection of Slavery in Gregory’s Family 


Gregory’s idea of slavery as an evil that should be abolished proves consistent with his own life and 
the lives of his beloved sister Macrina, their mother Emmelia, and their brother Naucratius. Macrina 
lived together with her ex-slaves in her monastery, sharing her ascetic life with them. She and her 
siblings encouraged their household slaves to enter their proto-monastic community. Gregory 
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himself, full of admiration, in his bio-hagiography of his sister,1 recounts how Macrina convinced 
her mother Emmelia to join her ascetic community and live together with their own former slaves, 
now made ‘of equal dignity’ (Ou6tiWot) with their ex-masters. Emmelia made ‘all the slaves and 
servants she had, her sisters and equals’, ddeA@dc Koi OLoTiLoUs. And this not merely rhetorically, 
but because she actually renounced being served by her ex-slaves: she ‘gave up the services 
performed by her slaves’ (kataAimotoav tic &k TOV DrOxElpiov VEpameiac). Shortly afterwards, the 
(p.191) keyword Op6tW0c in reference to Emmelia and her former slaves is repeated,2 and further 
details about Emmelia’s equality with her former slaves are given: she shared the same table and the 
same kind of bed with them. For Macrina’s mother, Macrina herself, and their family, embracing 
ascetic life coincided with giving up being slave owners, as Gregory emphasizes. In this way, 
Gregory himself draws a close connection between asceticism—what he depicts as the angelic 
life—and rejection of slavery. 


Macrina’s praxis, as extolled by Gregory, is worth contrasting with that of Paula (+404 CE), 
Jerome’s wealthy friend, who organized a house-monastery in Bethlehem for herself and her 
daughter Eustochium (Jerome, Letter 108). Here, the virgins were not at all OpdtyLo1, but divided 
into three classes: noble, middle, and lowest. They worked and ate separately, only joining for 
psalmody and prayer, unlike what seems to have happened in Macrina’s community. Judith Evans- 
Grubbs is probably right to see in Paula an example of how ‘class distinction might be preserved 
intact...into the ascetic world’.3 


Gregory also exalts his brother Naucratius for adopting ‘a life without possessions’ (GKtT)HWOVva 
Biov),4 when he embraced an ascetic lifestyle, and for ‘renunciation of possessions’ (GKTLOObvN),5 
‘bringing with himself nothing else than himself’. Naucratius allowed one of his former slaves (ttc 
TOV Oiketov), Chrysaphius, to follow him, not to be served by him, but to share ‘the same life 
choice with him’, thv avtiv mpoaipeow aepi Tov Biov, that is, ascetic life.6 Far from being served 
by his ex-slave, Naucratius made himself a servant of old and ill poor people: ‘He served with his 
own hands [taic idiaic yepoiv é8epdneve] some old people who lived together with poverty and 
illness’.7 Gregory in his encomiastic narrative closely associates asceticism both with voluntary 
poverty and service, and with the renunciation of slave ownership. 


Naucratius and Peter, the future bishop of Sebaste, as ascetics, in the same biography of Macrina 
are praised by their brother Gregory far more than Basil is. Naucratius in Vita Macrinae 8.1—10 is 
especially lauded for refusing any ecclesiastical position and privileging asceticism and poverty. 
Peter is praised for cooperating with Macrina in the angelic life of asceticism and for being a 
faithful disciple of Macrina, who was his ‘father, professor, pedagogue, mother, and counsellor of 
every good’.8 Again, asceticism and total renunciation of slave ownership, and even voluntary self- 
assimilation to slaves, as well as voluntary poverty, go together in Gregory’s family, as Gregory 
emphasizes. He shows high admiration for this—possibly all the more so in that he deemed his own 
asceticism incomplete, due to his episcopal office.9 


(p.192) The possession of something, in Gregory’s view, is not evil in itself, provided that it does 
not surpass what is strictly necessary. All the surplus, as I shall show, is in fact stolen from the poor 
and is therefore an evil possession (according to the equation between wealth and theft that was 
typical of Origen’s line, down to Evagrius). Gregory declares that luxury and whatever exceeds 
nature and the needs of nature is bad; consequently, one should stick to just what nature requires. 10 
But while Gregory regarded as legitimate the possession of the necessary, he deemed the possession 
of even one slave—a human being—utterly illegitimate, for the theological reasons I have already 
pointed out. Only ascetics renounced all possessions outright, but all Christians, in Gregory’s view, 
should renounce keeping slaves. He is clear that slave ownership is a grave sin. 
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Susanna Elm, in an otherwise rich and illuminating monograph, maintained that Gregory was in fact 
inconsistent, because he preached against slavery but owned slaves.11 The same was suggested, 
albeit perhaps in a more nuanced form, by Richard Klein.12 This view was opposed by Daniel 
Stramara,13 who demonstrated that there are no documents or clues that indicate that Gregory 
owned slaves, and more recently by Hans Boersma.14 I would add that hints against Gregory’s 
being a slave owner himself are implicit in his admiration and exaltation of Macrina’s, Emmelia’s, 
and Naucratius’ renunciation of slave ownership. 


This seems to have been the case also with Theosebia, who has often been mistaken for Gregory’s 
wife, but in fact was his sister.15 She is described by Nazianzen as Nyssen’s ‘colleague’ (odCuyos), 
both because of her ordained status inside the Church—as a deacon or, more probably, a 
presbyter—and because she likely lived with him. Nazianzen, indeed, in Letter 197 consoles his 
friend, Nyssen, on the death of his ‘colleague’ Theosebia. She was a consecrated virgin, like her 
sister Macrina, to whose house she may have belonged. Gregory was married for a certain period. 
An ironic reading of his On Virginity (De virginitate) has been rejected by Hans Boersma, with 
good reason,16 as Gregory’s non-ironic praise of virginity as asceticism and apatheia tout court in 
Moys. 2.187 also confirms. In De virginitate he states that he is cut off by a gulf from ‘the glory of 
virginity’ (a wide-encompassing notion in Gregory’s thought), but his depiction therein of grief for 
the death of a young wife in childbirth shows such an intense participation as to raise the suspicion 
that he may have experienced it personally. We cannot know, but, if this be the (p.193) case, 
Gregory’s marriage must not have lasted long. In his Letter 11, Nazianzen reproaches Gregory, who 
has preferred to be called a rhetorician rather than a Christian, for descending to the ‘lower life’. 
Nyssen’s marriage must probably be located in this phase. 


But his wife was not the Theosebia whose death is lamented in Nazianzen’s Letter 197. This is also 
demonstrated by Nazianzen’s Epigrams 161 and 164, where Theosebia is described as one of 
Emmelia’s daughters—and therefore Gregory’s sister—‘colleague’ (ovCvyoc) of a priest, Gregory. 
Now, in Letter 197, too, Nazianzen states that Theosebia was Gregory’s o0CGvyos when he was a 
priest, and at the same time he attests that she was his sister. Here, too, as in the epigrams, he says 
that she died at a ‘seasonable age’, thus clearly not in childbirth, and escaped ‘the sad experiences 
of life’. All this suggests that Theosebia was Gregory’s celibate sister, who lived with him at Nyssa: 
Nazianzen indeed speaks of Gregory’s life together with her as a ‘having lived together’, 
ovChjoat17 In Nazianzen’s Epigram 164 she is praised as ‘the support of pious women’, and, what 
is more, in his Letter 197 she is celebrated as: 


the glory of the Church, the adornment of Christ, the advantage of our generation, the confidence 
and daring [zappynoiav] of women, the fairest and most outstanding amid such a splendour of 
siblings, Theosebia, the truly sacred [6vtwc tepav] and truly fellow of a priest [iepéwc odCvyov],18 
of equal honour [Op6tiwtov], and worthy of the great Mysteries [tv weyGAwv Wwotnpiov aciav]. 


Remarkably, Theosebia is said by a priest and bishop such as Nazianzen, who revered her and 
called her ‘my Theosebia’ for ‘her life devoted to God’,19 to have had an honour equal to that of a 
priest and bishop, and to have participated in the celebration of the great liturgical Mysteries, that is, 
the Mass and its Eucharistic consecration. Theosebia lived with Gregory as a colleague and 
companion (ovCvyoc means both) certainly after the death of his wife. Gregory and Theosebia seem 
to have lived an ascetic life together, like the ‘choir of virgins’ at Nyssa. This entailed renunciation 
of slave ownership—which, on the contrary, surely characterized Gregory’s life while he dwelled 
with his mother and siblings in their rich household and then probably also with his wife. The same 
was the case with their mother Emmelia, as soon as she decided to embrace ascetic life, as Gregory 
himself stressed in his admiring report. 
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As for Macrina, not only did she make of her slaves her fellow-nuns, as I have mentioned and as 
Gregory emphasizes, but in the same hagiographical (p.194) biography of her Gregory represents 
her as offering service (Oepazsia, banpecia) to her mother,20 as did Naucratius, in addition to 
serving the elderly, as Gregory highlights.21 Ascetics in Gregory’s family not only refused to own 
slaves, but took slavery upon themselves in the service of their dear ones and the most 
disadvantaged people. Likewise, Gregory highlights Naucratius’ and Macrina’s poverty, as I have 
shown.22 


This could suggest that Gregory’s and his family’s position concerning slavery was merely part and 
parcel of a general condemnation of wealth, since slaves were automatically included in one’s 
possessions. But this impression would be defective, because the theological arguments that, as I 
have demonstrated, Gregory adduces against slavery—theology of the image, equality within all 
humanity as a reflection of the equality within the Trinity, and normativeness of the telos—prove 
that there is much more to Gregory’s condemnation of slavery than the simple condemnation of 
wealth (however heavily Gregory also censured unshared wealth). Slaves are not simply 
possessions, but humans in the image of God, free for this reason, and equal to their masters. 
Slavery is not just morally objectionable because it violates the requirement for a life without 
possessions (&ktTNnWOOvVN),23 but it is intrinsically impious, because it goes against God’s will and 
violates God’s image. The same impiety applies for Gregory to social injustice, as I shall show now. 


The Theological Foundations of Gregory’s Arguments against Slavery Parallel Those against Social 
Injustice (Poverty, Usury) 

In this section I shall demonstrate that the theological arguments underpinning Nyssen’s 
condemnation of legal slavery are the same as those which buttress his condemnation of social 
injustice and usury—the causes of the dire poverty of many people. Although these parallel 
arguments are developed specifically by Gregory, and although only Gregory was so radical in the 
rejection of juridical slavery, nevertheless it is important to observe that all of the Cappadocians, as 
well as John Chrysostom, and other ascetics in the Origenian tradition such as Evagrius, shared a 
certain degree of (philosophical) asceticism, a critical attitude toward slavery, and a concern for the 
poor, often joined with the conviction that excessive wealth is tantamount to theft. 


(p.195) Gregory’s older brother Basil, who was converted to ascetic life by Macrina and whose 
moderately critical opinion concerning slavery I have already pointed out, actively promoted the 
organization of hospitals, hospices for the poor, and soup kitchens for the hungry, especially after 
the terrible famine of 369 CE. The main source for his multiple hospice for the poor (atwyot) is 
Nazianzen’s Oration 43, in which he calls Basil’s large hospice ‘the new city’. Also, in his homilies 
and letters, Basil attacked the avaricious rich who feed on the poor as large fishes feed on smaller 
ones, in his striking simile.24 He called for socio-economic justice and the fair distribution of 
goods, condemning the greed of the rich. Basil focused more on the working poor, while Nyssen 
and Nazianzen depicted more the sick, homeless, and outcast. As a bishop, Basil appointed his 
diocesan monastics to staff the leprosarium in the hospice complex, a move that constituted an 
alteration to the protocols of ancient monasticism.25 Basil’s sister, Macrina, and her fellow ascetics 
assisted many abandoned children in famine time. More generally, monasteries and orphanages 
from the late fourth and fifth centuries hosted a number of children who had been abandoned by 
their parents.26 


The Cappadocians’ commitment to the poor has been studied in the milestone monograph by 
Stanislaus Giet,27 and more recently especially by Susan Holman on the social plane,28 and by 
Brian Daley,29 Tamsin Jones Farmer,30 and briefly Morwenna Ludlow and others.31 Basil in 
particular has been investigated also by Anna Silvas.32 As John McGuckin observed in connection 
with the Cappadocians, ‘It was Christians of the Patristic age that first supplied a radical 
development of anthropological theory that allowed medicine to advance in the fourth century. 
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They supplied the reason why a human being should be valued enough to extend a healing care 
even to the poor: namely that each human being, poor or rich, was graced by God with the divine 
image, and thus stood valued equally as a child of the kingdom. This insight revolutionized the 
concept of a rigidly hierarchical set of values attributed to human beings according to wealth, 
power, social status, and education’,33 the same kind of values that Aristotle had theorized by 
lending them a (pseudo-)philosophical justification. 


(p.196) It must be noted that Basil admits that for a Christian it would be best to renounce all 
possessions and build up a treasure in heaven—a principle that Origen, Nyssen, and Evagrius 
shared. If one is not willing to do so, however, one should retain a part of one’s possessions and use 
the rest to build up that treasure in heaven, clearly by means of almsgiving and support offered to 
the poor.34 The same alternative, as I shall point out, was advocated by his friend Nazianzen. But 
there are many other passages in which Basil exhorts Christians to detach themselves from worldly 
goods, for instance in Homily 7 on the rich, Homily 8 on famine and drought, Homily on Psalm 14b 
against usury, and Letters 94 and 150 on the famine and on his hospice for the poor.35 In Homily 
8.7, Basil emphatically calls for collective responsibility to relieve social injustice: ‘whoever can 
remedy the suffering of others, but chooses rather to withhold aid out of selfish motives, may 
properly be judged the equivalent of a murderer.’ In Homily 6,36 against amassing and storing 
away goods, he urges the rich to relieve the 368-369 CE famine by making available money and 
food. 


Especially in Homily 21, on detachment from worldly goods,37 Basil urges well-off people to 
divest themselves for the sake of the poor, who share their same nature (Ouo@urs). In chapters 6—7 
he exhorts his audience to care for body and soul through detached moderation, lest the overfed 
body become a beast and drag the soul to hell; this is why one should get rid of the burdens caused 
by wealth. Once again, here we see at work the link between asceticism and a concern for social 
justice. Likewise, Basil’s homily called In Lacisis warns people against passions,38 and 
recommends regarding all those in need with equity, because ‘all are kin [ovyyeveic], all siblings, 
descendants of one father... you received the same blood from the first person, the same grace from 
the Lord’. Here too the connection between asceticism, apatheia (the goal of asceticism), and social 
justice emerges. This is also why Basil can be so positive about ascetic practices. In his homily On 
Fasting (De ieiunio) 1, he argues that Christian fasting is prelapsarian and began in Paradise; 
therefore, it ought to be deemed, not a negative deprivation, but a positive norm. 


It is also meaningful that several homilies ascribed to Basil strongly advocate active support of the 
poor on the part of the rich.39 One of these homilies, On Doing Good,40 expressly quotes Jesus’s 
words to the rich young man (Matt 19:21 and parallels), that he should give all his possessions to 
the poor in order (p.197) to follow Jesus and have a treasure in heaven. The author’s conclusion is 
that one should assist (€mucovpdv) the needy financially, otherwise one is not a follower of Christ, 
since the Lord counts what one does to those in need as something done to himself. Another 
homily, On Mercy and Judgement,41 variously ascribed to Basil, Athanasius, and other patristic 
authors, encourages almsgiving from one’s work, possessions, and revenues as a service to social 
justice (tO dikaov Kai 7 iodtys, 1709). The insistence on mercy and justice as not only fully 
compatible with each other, but also as indispensable to each other, places this homily firmly within 
the Origenian line. In his polemic especially with the Marcionites, Origen had hammered home that 
there can be no mercy without justice, and no justice without mercy, and had elaborated this tenet as 
a major principle of his eschatological doctrine of apokatastasis.42 


This homily is not attributed to Nyssen, and rightly so, since it also speaks of the justice of an 
owner toward his slaves. For Nyssen, the only way to treat one’s slaves justly was probably to free 
them and then help them. On the basis of Christ’s self-identification with the poor, on which Nyssen 
too insisted, this homily can call the poor ‘holy’ and can present the good done to them as done to 
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Christ (1713). It warns, as Gregory also did, that asceticism and piety are useless if one is 
oppressing one’s fellow humans: ‘you cannot bring offers to God if you are afflicting your 
brother...if you steal what belongs to the poor and then give to the poor, it would be much better if 
you neither stole nor gave’; God abhors ‘almsgiving from stealing’ (1707-9). The homilist proposes 
a division between the perfect Christians (téAe.o1) and the rest (Aotnoi): the former are those who 
renounce all possessions entirely, in favour of the poor, to follow Jesus according to his own 
precept; the latter are those who share, at least, what they have with those more disadvantaged 
(1712). 


Nyssen agreed with this line, but with a more vivid awareness of the Origenian, Evagrian, and 
Chrysostomic principle that wealth is tantamount to theft. What I especially wish to point out 
concerning Gregory is that his attitude toward poverty exactly parallels his attitude toward slavery. 
And what seems most remarkable is that, as I am going to argue, both attitudes are grounded in 
exactly the same theological rationale. Moreover, from the social and historical viewpoint, Nyssen’s 
attitudes toward poverty and slavery are also grounded in the prevalence of debt slavery in 
Gregory’s own day,43 and in the practice of Gregory and other members of his family, such as 
Naucratius and Macrina, who rejected both riches and slave ownership altogether. This life choice 
was profoundly admired by Gregory, who, in the footsteps of Origen, Pierius, Pamphilus, Eusebius, 
and other Origenians, identified the philosophical life with a life of asceticism and voluntary 
poverty. Thus, in (p.198) Against Fate he remarks that the highest kind of life, that is, the 
philosophical life, is a life without possessions (G@«thpovt).44 


Something very similar was theorized by Eusebius, not only in his portraits of Origen, Pierius, and 
the Therapeutae, for instance, which I have already analysed, but also in Praeparatio Evangelica 1.8. 
Here he distinguishes two kinds of life given by Christ to the Church. Both are good, but one is 
much better, ‘above nature’. It admits of no intercourse, not even in marriage, no children, ‘no 
properties, nor possession of wealth’. The other is ‘more human’ and allows not only marriage and 
children, but also trades, farming, money, and worldly interests. The better life, which Eusebius 
described as philosophical life in the cases of Origen and the Therapeutae, is a life of asceticism and 
voluntary poverty. Gregory agreed. 


Another Cappadocian, Asterius of Amasea, preached a great deal against greed and in support of 
almsgiving and the sharing of one’s possessions. Interestingly, in Homily 3.13.5 he observes that 
Jesus exhorted the rich young man to embrace the ‘philosophical life without possessions’ 
(akTLOva PiAoco@iav), which produces all virtues. Covetousness, on the contrary, brings about a 
‘marked disparity in the conditions of life between human persons, who were created equal in 
worth/dignity [OWotipac]’, but who nevertheless live in such inequality (aviomc) with members of 
the same race (OuogbA@v, Hom. 3.12.3). Asteritus also regarded socio-economic inequality or 
disparity (Gv@paAia) as unjust. 


The ‘theology of the image’ is the main basis for Gregory’s condemnation of both slavery and 
social injustice, which causes poverty. In On Doing Good,45 Gregory maintains that nobody can be 
considered to be less worthy than others, since all humans are the image of Christ, who is the image 
of God. Christ has given his very countenance to all humans alike, in that he has taken up all 
humanity and has become incarnate in all humans. Indeed, Gregory expressly refers to Matthew 
25:35—45, a foundational text for patristic ideas on poverty.46 As we have seen in Chapter 2, here 
Jesus identifies himself precisely with the poor: ‘Come, o blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me drink...I was naked and you clothed me, I was sick and imprisoned and 
you visited me....as you did it to one of the least of these brethren, you did it to me...Depart from 
me, you cursed...for I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was thirsty and you gave me no 
drink...as you did it not to one of the least of these, you did it not to me.’ 
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Another theological argument underlying Gregory’s critique of the extreme poverty of the many 
and the wealth of the few is that God has given the goods (p.199) of this world to all humanity, 
rather than to some humans and not to others; therefore, those who possess more than they need are 
in fact depriving other people of what they need.47 This means that wealth is tantamount to theft— 
an idea that was also espoused by Origen, Evagrius, John Chrysostom, and others. Consequently, 
Gregory warmly exhorts his flock to refrain from unjust acquisitions and love of riches: ‘stay away 
from iniquitous gain [Képdo0uc ddikov], starve your idolatrous greed for riches [tod Lapwova tHv 
iapyvpiav]: let nothing be stored up in your house that comes from violence and robbery [Bias 
Kai apmayiic].’48 It is clear that for Gregory ‘iniquitous gain’, coming from ‘robbery’, is riches 
exceeding one’s needs, because this automatically means depriving others of what they need. When 
Gregory claims that those who have more than the necessary are thieves who have stolen the 
necessities from the poor, he is following the very same line as Origen, who insisted that whatever 
one acquires must be acquired with justice; if one acquires a great deal of wealth, this is necessarily 
acquired by means of injustice: ‘They do not consider whether they gain in the right way, with 
justice [si bene acquirant, si cum iustitia]...One of the following two alternatives must necessarily 
be the case: either to gain a lot by means of injustice, or only a little, but with justice [aut multa 
acquirere cum iniustitia aut modicum cum lustitia]...abundant riches are tantamount to iniquity 
[multae divitiae in iniquitate censentur].’49 


Gregory consistently declares that fasting, abstinence, and other ascetic practices are useless and not 
appreciated by God, if one, on the other hand, is oppressing one’s brothers.50 He uses crude 
metaphors to unmask the cruelty of this behaviour: taking away necessities from the poor means 
‘biting your brother with wickedness’ (6akvy¢ TH KaKia. TOV GdEA@ov) and ‘drinking their blood out 
of evilness’. Gregory remarks that Judas also fasted, but his greed for money (@ivapyupia) caused 
him even to sell Jesus. Gregory thus implies that greed for money is much worse than failing to 
practise fasting and other pious deeds. The devil himself does not eat, and this could be deemed a 
kind of fasting, but this is not a pious practice: for he is so evil that his wickedness occasioned his 
fall, and the same is the case with all demons, who endeavour to draw all humans to evil out of envy 
and malevolence.51 


Gregory’s assimilation of the rich to Judas, demons, and even the devil is a deliberate choice and is 
particularly striking and harsh. Fasting, Gregory explains, was rather ordered for the pureness of 
one’s soul and intellect: “What is the usefulness of corporeal fasting, if the intellect [vodc] is not 
(p.200) purified? It is useless that the chariot is strong and the horses are in good order, if the 
charioteer is mad [note the clear Platonic reminiscence]...This self-restraint is useless, unless it 
includes all the other aspects of justice [mv GAAnv Sdikatloobvnv] as inseparable and 
consequent...Isaiah asks: To what end do you fast, while you strike the poor with your fists? [iva tt 
vyoTevete Kal TONTETE Toys TamEwov;].’52 The true and good asceticism according to Gregory, 
as well as to Origen and other ascetics, is that which pairs acts of self-restraint such as fasting with 
justice toward the poor. And for them, the very fact of possessing riches beyond one’s needs 
represents an injustice toward the poor, based on their principle that wealth is equivalent to theft. 


Thus, Gregory invites his flock to share their food and houses with the poor: the fact itself that they 
are poor, he declares, is a grave injustice (Gducia).53 Again, he avails himself of a theological 
argument: fear of God should eliminate social and economic inequalities, by becoming a just 
balancer that makes people equal (dika1oc émaviowtis). This is right, since both having too much— 
in the case of the rich—and having too little—in the case of the poor, as a consequence of the 
excessive wealth of the rich—is wrong: ‘Two illnesses [1&0] contrary to one another: your excess 
of satiety and your brother’s hunger’. Gregory applies again this levelling action to God and Christ: 
‘May the Logos of God, who existed before the ages, through the speech of his servant / slave [61 
AOyov OikeTiKOd], give them a house, a bed, and a table’. Gregory, who like Paul presents himself as 
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a Slave of Christ, hopes, by virtue of his own logos, to persuade the rich to share their wealth with 
the poor, but at the same time he warns that in his own discourse or logos it is God’s very Logos 
that is speaking and is ordering the rich to provide the poor with what they need. 


The poor and the sick are declared by Nyssen to be treasures and gold, health and salvation for the 
rich: ‘Do not allow your neighbour to be taken care of by someone else; may no one else take hold 
of the treasure that is prepared for you! Enfold the unfortunate as though he were gold; hug the 
disadvantaged as your own health, as the salvation of your wife and your own children.’54 This too 
could easily be read as a threat, and was obviously meant to be read so, from a pedagogic and 
pastoral perspective. If the rich do not share their wealth with the poor, then their own health and 
salvation, and those of their wives and children, will be jeopardized, since their iniquity will elicit 
God’s punishment. 


Indeed, all good done for the poor is not a loss, but a huge gain: ‘Giving to them is not a loss 
[Mpia]...the fruit of almsgiving sprouts in abundance!’. Far from being unworthy, the poor have an 
infinite value, because they are the image of Christ: ‘Do not despise the poor who lie down as 
worthy of nothing (p.201) [ovdevdc &Ei@v]. Consider who they are, and you will find out their value 
[a&i@pa]: they have put on the very countenance of our Saviour [Tod GMTIpos HU®V TO TPdGWTOV]. 
He, who loves humanity, lent them his own face.’ This is clearly an elaboration on the theology of 
the image, as well as on Matthew 25:35-45. 


On the basis of one’s behaviour toward the poor, according to Gregory, one will enter heaven or 
hell. The reference is again to Matthew 25:35—45, and is meant to provide a strong deterrent against 
unjust riches—that is, wealth exceeding one’s needs—and neglect of the countless poor. This also 
reminds readers of passages from Isaiah, especially 1:16—18, abundantly quoted by patristic authors, 
beginning with Clement of Rome and Justin, up to John Chrysostom: ‘Wash yourselves; make 
yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from before My eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do 
good; seek justice, correct oppression; defend the orphan, plead for the widow. And then come now, 
let us reason together, says the Lord: though your sins are like scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they are red like crimson, they shall become like wool.’55 


To one theological argument—based on the theology of the image: the poor have Christ’s very 
face—Gregory adds the other, that God generously made the entire creation for all humans, and 
continually supplies them with light and all natural products. All goods belong to God, who, for 
Gregory, is Good itself. Consequently, all should limit themselves to the possession of what they 
need, because the rest belongs to the poor, whom God loves: ‘Put limits to the needs of your 
life!...Let a part of your wealth belong to the poor, God’s beloved [tOv mEvitav, TOV KyATHTOV 
Tod @eod]. For all goods belong to God, the common Father of all.’56 The argument that God is the 
common Father of all was used by the Stoics,57 but received new meaning in Christianity. Since 
there is one and the same Father for all humans, there follows that ‘we are all siblings [adeA@oi], 
belonging to the same race [Oud@vAot]. It is better and juster if siblings participate in their heritage 
in equal parts.’ 


Gregory, who is usually gentle, becomes harsh again when addressing the oppressors of the poor, 
those who refuse to give them one-third or one-fifth of their goods—just as when reproaching slave 
owners, who pretend to be the lords of all, whereas there is but one Lord.58 He likens them to 
tyrants, barbarians, ferocious beasts, and even worse creatures, namely, once again, demons: ‘And 
if anyone should wish to be the lord of all outright [ka86A0v Kbptoc TOV TévtTMV], refusing to give 
to his brothers even just one third or one (p.202) fifth of his riches, well, this man is a bitter tyrant, 
an untameable barbarian, an insatiable beast, more ferocious than wild beasts’. Finally, in On Doing 
Good (De beneficentia) 106-8, Gregory alludes to the parable of Dives and Lazarus (on which he 
expands also in De anima et resurrectione, to explain the differences in the souls’ conditions after 
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death).59 Here, too, he warns the rich who give nothing to the poor that they may die in a matter of 
a few days, and the abyss is awaiting them. The houses of the rich are ‘the workshop of mammon’, 
and the rich themselves are said to be culpable of excess and robbery, which will be punished by 
God: ‘The sin is double:...one consists in the excessive satiety of the drunken rich, and the other in 
the hunger of the poor, who are pushed away. If God watches this, as he indeed does, what end of 
life do you think will await those who hate the poor?’ Gregory’s equation between wealth and theft 
is again at work here: the excessive wealth of the rich, which we have already seen described as an 
injustice (Gdikia), is here depicted as sin, being the cause of the extreme poverty of other people, 
whom the rich moreover refuse to help. This line is not quite the same as that of Clement of 
Alexandria, as Mariusz Szram seems to suggest.60 As I have pointed out, Gregory’s argument is 
consistently theological and rooted in the Divinity’s giving the goods of this world, and its own 
image, to all humans equally. It even gives its own countenance preferentially to the poor. 


Elsewhere, too, Gregory condemns injustice due to covetousness.61 This is why he is so severe 
against covetousness, calling it ‘madness incapable of controlling itself’, a&KdAaotos Avooa, 
inspired by the devil. Thus, he infers, when we ask the Father to give us our food, we mean food 
that is not derived from injustice, because this would be food coming, not from God, but from our 
siblings’ tears and misery. Food coming from God is, instead, ‘the fruit of justice, the crops of 
peace’.62 Also in his Against Usurers (Contra Usurarios), Gregory shows how some people’s greed 
for possessions makes many other people suffer. Riches and food coming from usury are full of 
tears and cannot produce any good. While Roman law admitted of usury, only putting a limit to 
interest rates, several patristic authors, such as Clement of Alexandria, Basil, Nazianzen, and 
Ambrose, criticized usury in itself, irrespective of rates.63 


(p.203) Nyssen is the early Christian author who most sharply condemned both usury and slavery as 
ways of oppressing one’s fellow humans.64 He vividly portrays the person who, being well-to-do, 
has become poor due to usury,65 and warns the usurer—like the rich, as I have shown—that his 
alms are unwelcome to God, since they come from his siblings’ tears and their flesh and blood.66 
This reminds readers of Gregory’s impressive images of those who accumulate unjust wealth as 
biting their siblings and drinking their blood. The usurer cannot pity the poor and give alms, 
because he is not merciful to his debtors: his money is the fruit of hatred for humans. Gregory is 
deeply moved at the sight and memory of needy people.67 In this way he also aimed at eliciting an 
emotional and practical response in his public as well. 


Asceticism, Justice, and the Renunciation of Oppression 

It is paramount in this connection to note that for Gregory, renouncing oppressing other people— 
either with slavery or with robbery, since wealth is tantamount to robbery—and thereby pursuing 
justice, is a matter of asceticism. This nexus is extremely relevant to the present investigation. 
Gregory is adamant that asceticism is not possible without the renunciation of any form of 
oppression. This connection, as I have shown, was already at work in the Sentences of Sextus, a 
Christianized version of Pythagorean asceticism, but Gregory makes it clearer and stronger. No 
Christian, according to him, can practise asceticism, even in the light form of some fasting or 
almsgiving, and at the same time own slaves, or keep riches that immediately imply the 
impoverishment of other people and are necessarily the fruit of theft. 


Indeed, I have already pointed out in the previous section how Gregory insisted that ascetic 
practices are useless if they are not linked to all the other aspects of justice, especially justice 
toward other people, which also means justice toward God. In De beneficentia 94, a passage that it 
is now important to quote in full, Gregory calls abstinence from oppressing other people spiritual 
asceticism: 
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There exists a spiritual fasting [vnoteia], an immaterial self-restraint [éy«pdteia]. TThis is 
abstinence [azoxy] from sin, which pertains to the soul. Fast now from evil! Control yourself in 
your greed for what belongs to others! Give up dishonest (p.204) gains! Starve your idolatrous 
greed for money to death! Let nothing be stored up in your house that comes from violence and 
robbery [Bia, apxayi]. It is to no avail that you maintain meat far from your mouth, if you bite your 
brother out of evilness. It is to no avail that you keep strict frugality by yourself, if you rob the poor 
with injustice. What kind of devotion makes you drink mere water, while with your machinations 
you ignobly deceive someone else and drink their blood? 


The vocabulary of asceticism, both philosophical and Christian, is all here, but Gregory insists that 
ascetic practices are in vain, if one does not renounce oppressing other people by means of such 
things as slavery, usury, deception, machinations, and theft, which are described as ‘evilness’ 
outright. This attribution of theft to the rich, who were also slave owners, is all the more interesting 
in that theft was instead one of the most common charges in antiquity against slaves.68 


Origen’s Line in Chrysostom, Evagrius, and Nyssen: ‘It Is Utterly Impossible to Be Rich without 
Committing Injustice’ 

The fight against usury and social inequality was also undertaken by Gregory’s quasi-contemporary 
Chrysostom, as is well known.69 John Chrysostom’s attitude toward poverty and riches, which has 
been investigated by many scholars,70 shows affinities to his attitude toward slavery, which has 
been examined in Chapter 4. In Homily on | Timothy 12:3-4,71 John asserts that ‘it is utterly 
impossible to be rich without committing injustice’ (obK gottv, odK EoTI Ly) GdtKODVTA TAODUTEIV). 
Likewise, in a homily on 1 Corinthians, 40.5, he states that one cannot become rich unless another 
first becomes poor. In both homilies, John is making the same point as Nyssen, Origen his inspirer, 
and Evagrius his follower, that wealth is tantamount to theft, for ‘its origin must have come from an 
injustice against someone’, an ddtkia. 


Chrysostom describes this injustice abundantly, with eloquence and emphasis, in several passages, 
for instance in another homily on | Corinthians, 11.10, where he contrasts the hungry and freezing 
pauper with the rich in soft (p.205) garments, cheerful and satisfied with food, and yet unwilling 
even to give the poor something to eat. The link between greed for money and injustice was already 
established in the Pythagorean ascetic tradition, well known to Origen, who was probably inspired 
by it: the man who loves the body will also love money (@iAoxypyjpatoc), but the man who loves 
money is necessarily also unjust (G6uKoc).72 


This idea that wealth is intrinsically unjust and is tantamount to theft was so deeply rooted in 
philosophical asceticism, especially within the Origenian tradition, that between the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries it appears in Evagrius Ponticus as well. He is another 
ascetic, and a strict one at that, profoundly influenced by both Origen and Nyssen, as I have 
demonstrated elsewhere.73 After a well-to-do youth, Evagrius as a monk in Egypt had neither 
slaves nor possessions, but worked for a living as a copyist and calligrapher. In On Evil Thoughts 
32 he straightforwardly states: ‘Whoever keeps excessive wealth must know that he has stolen the 
food and dress of the blind, the cripples, and the lepers, and will have to give account of this to the 
Lord on the day of the judgement.’ Excessive wealth is wealth that exceeds one’s needs. Evagrius 
links his radical position to the very foundations of asceticism. 


He explains that the ascetic life, or mpaxttkn, is impeded above all by three kinds of vices inspired 
by demons: love of money, gluttony, and love of human glory. Love of money produces anger, 
sadness, and ‘pride, this first offspring of the devil, unless one has uprooted the love of 
money...“the root of all evil”; since Poverty brings a man low according to the wise Solomon’.74 
Greed for possessions is the opposite of asceticism and of virtuous life in general, and seriously 
undermines it. The same notion that love of money produces anger and sadness is repeated 
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elsewhere, which attests to the importance of this connection for Evagrius: ‘The houses of the 
lovers of money [pUapyvpwv] will be filled with wild beasts of anger [Opyijc]; and the birds of 
sadness [Avmy¢] will rest in them’.75 


This is why Evagrius exhorted people to live in poverty, and even in rags, as a form of extreme 
asceticism: ‘Living in poverty and rags, let us day by day rid ourselves of all that which fills us with 
self-esteem. If anyone thinks it shameful to live in rags, he should remember St Paul, who in cold 
and nakedness, patiently awaited the crown of righteousness.’76 Poverty and avoiding love of 
(p.206) money are the main hallmarks of the ascetic, according to Evagrius. Ascetics, essentially 
monks, wear sheepskins and, carrying around in their bodies the death of Jesus and muzzling all the 
irrational passions of the body, they also cut back the wickedness of the soul by loving poverty and 
fleeing from love of money as the mother of idolatry.77 


The negative judgement on the possession of material goods in Propositions on Knowledge 
(Kephalaia Gnostica) 6.47 is also in line with Evagrius’ asceticism. Here he states that those who 
possess too many material goods, precisely due to ‘the abundance of their possessions’, will be 
unable to enter the Promised Land, which in Kephalaia Gnostica 5.30 is interpreted as the Kingdom 
of Heavens. They will have to stay outside, on the banks of the River Jordan. Love of money is so 
pernicious to the spiritual life and salvation of rational creatures because wealth cannot coexist with 
charity/love (aya2n), which is God’s very essence. Indeed, charity-love destroys not only wealth, 
but even a person’s life in this world: ‘Just as it is impossible for life and death to occur at the same 
time in the same individual, so also is it impossible for charity-love to coexist with money/wealth 
[ayarnv ypnuao. ovvumapéat] in anyone, since love eliminates not only money/wealth, but also our 
very life in this world.’78 The incompatibility of wealth and charity/love reflects the incompatibility 
of wealth (mammon, wealth as an idol) and God proclaimed by Jesus in Matthew 6:24 and Luke 
16:13. In this connection, Evagrius tells the significant story of a monk who had one single 
possession: a copy of the Gospels. He sold it and gave the relevant money to feed the hungry, 
because the Gospel itself exhorts to sell what one has and give the revenue to the poor.79 Evagrius 
recalls more than once Jesus’s exhortation to sell one’s possessions and give the revenue to the poor 
in Mark 10:21, as a prerequisite of monastic life, since only thus will one be able to pray 
uninterruptedly.80 


Evagrius’ position on asceticism, justice, and love seems to be more radical than that of John 
Chrysostom, both from the theoretical and from the lived viewpoint. Chrysostom, however, was 
expressing the same principle when he declared it absolutely impossible to be rich without 
committing injustice. In the same homily on | Timothy, John Chrysostom employs another 
argument that is close to that of Nyssen: God gave ‘the same earth to all’ and all goods belong to 
God, our common master; thus, they also belong to our fellow slaves. Moreover, if Gregory 
declared, with 1 Timothy 6:10, that greed for money (@iUapyvpia) is the root of all evils, John 
devoted an entire homily to (p.207) commenting on this passage, since, as Silke Sitzler has argued, 
he wanted the rich to act as patrons of the poor.81 


Chrysostom, however, is far from adducing the deep and coherent theological arguments with 
which Nyssen buttresses his condemnation of both socio-economic inequality and slavery (namely, 
the theology of the image and the role of liberty in it, and equality within divine nature and human 
nature alike, besides the ethical normativeness of the telos). And regarding the poor, it has been 
noted that he sticks to convention when he applies prosopopoeia to the rich, but not to the poor.82 
Moreover, the evidence concerning his own possible renunciation of slave ownership is 
inconclusive, unlike that available for Macrina, Naucratius, Emmelia, Gregory, and their family 
once they turned to asceticism. 


Origen’s Deep Influence on Nyssen: The Eschatological Orientation of Their Thought 
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Evagrius’ and Nyssen’s equation between wealth and theft, partially shared by Chrysostom, was 
already at work in Origen, who, as I have pointed out, insisted that one cannot acquire much with 
justice, but will necessarily acquire much with injustice, and that wealth is tantamount to iniquitas. 
David Bentley Hart has argued that Nyssen’s condemnation of slavery can only be understood in 
the light of his eschatology.83 This, I find, is essentially correct and has much broader implications. 
Gregory’s condemnation of both slavery and social injustice leading to the poverty of many people 
because of the wealth of few, as I have pointed out, is essentially grounded in theology, in particular 
the equality of persons within the same nature, divine or human, the common paternity of God, the 
giver of all goods equally to all, and the ‘theology of the image’. This bears upon Gregory’s 
discourse on human freedom and upon both his protology and his eschatology. The latter will be the 
fulfilment of God’s eternal project for his creatures, and this is why, from Gregory’s point of view, 
it is normative. Indeed, all of Nyssen’s thought is eschatologically oriented.84 Now, this is exactly 
the same orientation as is found in the whole vision of Origen, Gregory’s greatest (p.208) 
inspirer:85 all of Origen’s thinking depends on his eschatology and is oriented toward the ultimate 
end.86 


Indeed, I think that, for his condemnation of slavery and social injustice, Gregory drew inspiration 
from both Macrina and Origen—both of them ascetics, both of them profoundly revered by 
Gregory. Through Gregory Thaumaturgus and Macrina the Elder, both Macrina the Younger and 
Gregory, her younger brother and disciple, received the Christian doctrine, in the form of Origen’s 
doctrine. I have already pointed out Origen’s sharing in the principle that wealth is tantamount to 
theft. As for slavery, Origen in his extant writings does not endorse it, but he insists that all humans 
are enslaved to sin.87 He mostly interprets slavery, for instance captivity in Egypt, in a spiritual 
sense, a meaning later retained by Gregory. 


Thus, for example, in a homily on Genesis, 16.1—2, Origen interprets the story of the enslavement 
of the Egyptians and of the Jews by Pharaoh and conflates it with that of the curse of Ham, in that 
he considers Ham to be the progenitor of the Egyptians. In 16.1, Egypt represents spiritual slavery: 
no Egyptian is free (nullus Aegyptius liber). Egypt is the house of slavery (domus seruitutis) and, 
what is worse, of voluntary slavery (uoluntariae seruitutis) to sin or vices (omnem famulatum 
uitiorum). The Egyptians’ forefather is Ham, whose son Canaan deserved to become a slave 
because of his sinful behaviour (nequitia morum). But Origen draws no Aristotelian-like conclusion 
about it thus being good that Egyptians or black people be juridical slaves or the like. For he 
interprets all this allegorically, transposing everything onto the moral and spiritual plane. This 
slavery is moral, not legal: the Egyptians represent all people who are enslaved to vices, in a 
Stoicizing fashion. Those who serve the Egyptians are identified by Origen not with legal slaves, 
but rather with those who are enslaved to the basest vices and to demons—a notion later inherited 
by Evagrius. 


In fact, Origen often regards the biblical ‘Egyptians’ as an allegory of demons, and their Pharaoh as 
an allegory of Satan; as we have seen, Nyssen later inherited this exegesis. So, Origen is quick to 
add that he is interpreting everything spiritaliter and that the Egyptians’ slavery is enslavement to 
fleshly vices (carnalibus uitiis) and demons (daemonibus).88 Those who fall prey to vices do so 
because of laziness—a typical concern of Origen—of the intellect and bodily pleasure (segnitia 
animi, uoluptas corporis). If one is not lazy, but takes care of one’s soul, one is an Israelite, not an 
Egyptian. Everything depends on one’s moral choices; legal slavery and freedom are completely 
(p.209) irrelevant here. In this connection, Origen quotes John 8:3 1—34 to the effect that the person 
who sins is a slave of sin, but truth makes people free. 


Likewise, Origen interprets the disconcerting biblical episode of the enslavement of Esau to his 
brother not as a reference to the juridical enslavement of one person to another, but as a reference to 
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the relationship between Judaism and Christianity and—the interpretation he develops much 
further—as a reference to moral enslavement to sins: 


I think that it can be said of each of us that ‘two peoples are inside’ us.89 For the people of virtues 
is inside us and at the same time the people of vices is inside us....But that of virtues is smaller, that 
of vices bigger. For evil people are always more numerous than good people, and vices more 
numerous than virtues. But if we are like Rebecca, and we deserve to conceive from Isaac, that is, 
from God’s Logos, in us too ‘one people will defeat the other and the bigger will be a slave of the 
smaller’.90 For the flesh will be a slave of the spirit, and vices will yield to virtues.91 


The biblical story of Abraham’s two sons, Isaac and Ishmael, one from a free woman (Sarah) and 
the other from a slave (Hagar), was already allegorized by Paul as a reference to Judaism and 
Christianity,92 and will even serve as an authoritative text for the submission of the Jews in 
Mediaeval Europe.93 But Origen never interpreted this narrative in such a way as to suggest, in an 
Aristotelizing manner, that some people should be juridical slaves and others should be their 
juridical owners, but he rather understood it in reference to spiritual slavery and freedom.94 The 
former category is that of those who obey God’s commandments seruili timore, ‘out of fear, as a 
slave’; the latter category is that of the perfect, who do good in caritatis libertate, ‘out of love, as a 
free person’. Origen is drawing inspiration from | John 4:18, which claims that whoever fears is not 
perfect in love, since perfect love excludes fear. 


Exactly like Gregory, as I have observed, Origen claims that in the ultimate end human beings will 
be delivered from ‘enslavement to corruption’ (SovAsia tig PPoptic, with a quotation from Rom 
8:21), that is, not merely from enslavement to (mortal) corporeality, but from enslavement to 
passions and sins, to attain total freedom from evil.95 Origen is very probably the main source of 
inspiration of Gregory’s idea of human freedom, initial, present, and eschatological, which induced 
Gregory to proclaim the illegitimacy of slavery already in the here and now. 


(p.210) Origen, like Gregory after him, draws a sharp distinction between being a slave of a human 
person and being a slave of God. While the former bears a negative connotation, the latter is 
decidedly good. For serving God does not mean that God needs help or that we are diminished in 
our dignity, as is the case with serving humans, but it means receiving a benefit and becoming 
‘without afflictions and without passions’.96 Serving God is good and only good for all human 
beings, simply because it means their salvation. I believe that this notion is authentically from 
Origen, notwithstanding its somewhat dubious source, the Selected Passages on Psalms (Selecta in 
Psalmos 12.1108.30), since it is confirmed by Origen’s repeated claim that submission to God, as 
opposed to submission to humans, is voluntary and coincides with salvation.97 All of these 
passages from Origen that I am citing use the terminology of dovAsia; thus, they do not refer to 
service in general, but specifically to slavery. 


It is no accident that this idea of Origen’s, that submission to God must be voluntary and results in 
salvation, is taken up by Nyssen, particularly in the already examined In illud: Tunc et Ipse Filius, 
with the same arguments and even the same biblical quotations, especially Psalm 61:1—2, as I have 
demonstrated elsewhere.98 Indeed, according to Origen, God is a master to those who maintain a 
spirit of fear, but a friend to those who maintain a spirit of love.99 Remarkably, Origen insists that 
Christ recommended the subversion of any logic of power; the highest ought to be the slaves of 
all.100 Jesus himself obediently assumed a slavish form, and indeed slavery (SovAsia), to free us 
from enslavement to death.101 Origen’s conviction that what is truly evil is spiritual slavery 
parallels his insistence on the notion that true illness and death are the illness and death of the 
soul.102 This idea, too, was definitely shared by Nyssen. 
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In sum, Origen, who exerted an impressive influence on all aspects of Gregory’s thought,103 is 
very likely to have had a significant impact on Gregory’s theology of freedom, on his tenet of the 
normativeness of the telos, on the equation between wealth and injustice, and on the principle that 
the followers of Christ, after the example and teaching of Jesus, should overturn every logic of 
power and oppression. In the Church itself, according to Origen, offices should not mean power: 
“We do not accept those who love power; office in churches is taken on by those reluctant’ (Against 
(p.211) Celsus 8.75).104 Gregory Nyssen followed this line not only in his thought, but also in his 
life. He was forced by his brother Basil to become a bishop. 


More generally, the tradition of Christian philosophical asceticism provided a good foundation for 
the rejection of both slavery and social injustice, on the grounds that true asceticism is not the mere 
observance of practices of self-restraint, but must primarily be inspired by justice—not to speak of 
love, as Evagrius does in addition—and must renounce the oppression and wronging of other 
people. 
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Nazianzen and Other Late Antique Ascetics 
Asceticism and Renunciation of Wealth and Slave Ownership 


Abstract and Keywords 

Chapter 7 examines Nazianzen and ascetics who reveal the importance of asceticism in the rejection of slavery and 
social injustice. Nazianzen advocated radical asceticism reserved for some, consisting in total renunciation of 
possessions, and milder asceticism for others, consisting in sharing one’s possessions with the poor. The former 
involved renouncing slave ownership, the latter its limitation. The meaning of asceticism for Nyssen and other 
Origenian philosophical ascetics is considered: the rejection of slavery is not merely a consequence of the rejection of 
wealth, but is grounded in theological and eschatological arguments. The embrace of ascetic life implied renunciation of 
slave ownership and wealth in many cases (the two Melaniae, Olympias). But the ‘Church of the Empire’ at Gangra 
reacted against Eustathius and monasteries that freed all slaves who espoused asceticism. Christian philosophical 
asceticism is shown to have entailed not just self-restraint, but the renunciation of injustice and of oppressing humans. 


Keywords: Nazianzen, asceticism, slavery social injustice, Melania the Elder, Melania the Younger, Eustathius, 
Gangra, ‘Church of the Empire’ 


Melania, after embracing the ascetic life, 

assigned to herself a part in the daily work of her ex-slaves, 
whom also she made her fellow-ascetics. 

(Palladius, Lausiac History 61.4—-6 [119—20]) 


Nazianzen’s Position: Somewhat Similar to Nyssen’s, but Apparently Less Radical 


Gregory Nyssen’s radical condemnation of slavery, parallel to his condemnation of social injustice 
resulting in the poverty of many, albeit owing much to Origen’s reflections, stands out against 
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patristic theories of slavery as pretty unique. This is due both to his outright rejection of slavery not 
only de facto, but also de jure, and to the eminently theological foundation of this rejection. It is 
possible, however, to indicate a few patristic authors who at least came somewhat close to his ideas. 
One, as I have highlighted, is John Chrysostom; another is Gregory Nazianzen, a close friend of 
Nyssen’s brother Basil. It is worth observing in this connection that both of these theologians were 
also well acquainted with the writings of Origen, an eminent ascetic. Nazianzen, according to 
tradition, was one of the two compilers of the Philokalia—the other being his friend Basil—and 
may have embraced Origen’s doctrine of apokatastasis.1 Chrysostom probably did not do so, unlike 
his teacher Diodore of Tarsus and his fellow-disciple Theodore of Mopsuestia, or at least he did not 
embrace it (p.213) overtly or preach it. But he courageously received the Tall Brothers when they 
were banished from Egypt because of their Origenism. This, indirectly, is why he was subjected to 
the exile during which later he died.2 


I have already mentioned Nazianzen as a source concerning Theosebia’s ordained ministry— 
something pivotal in his view, since he describes the priest’s task as ‘to be God, and to cause others 
to be God’.3 It is also worth noting, with John McGuckin, that Gregory in Oration 3 ‘explicitly 
criticized the thinking of those who appealed to 1 Timothy to argue that women disciples must 
always be subordinate “because Eve sinned before Adam”’.4 Discrimination, Gregory claims, 
‘cannot reflect God, who is equitably even-handed to all’. Not only Eve, but also Adam sinned, and 
Christ has redeemed both of them. In their appreciation of women, and of women’s ordained 
ministry, both Nazianzen and Nyssen were inspired by Origen’s anthropology, theology, and 
ecclesiology.5 


It is particularly relevant to our discourse that Nazianzen advocated both a more radical form of 
asceticism, reserved for some, and a less radical one, for all other Christians.6 The more radical 
variant consists in total renunciation of possessions, for some, to become true followers of Christ, 
‘ennobled through our humility and enriched by means of our poverty’. The less radical variant is 
valid for all other Christians: to keep one’s possessions, but share them with the poor, that is to say, 
with Christ. The former option seems to imply also giving up slave ownership altogether; the latter 
might rather entail a limitation of slave ownership, and seems to be the path followed by Nazianzen 
himself.7 However, he acknowledged the excellence of the former. 


Gregory Nazianzen is one of the ascetic bishops of late antiquity studied by Claudia Rapp in her 
monograph.8 Rapp rejects Max Weber’s categories of ‘charismatic’ versus ‘institutional’ authority, 
which traditionally have been used to oppose episcopal authority to that of the ascetic and holy 
man. Instead, she proposes a model of spiritual authority in which a bishop’s visible asceticism is 
taken as evidence of his spiritual powers and at the same time provides the justification for his 
public role. Already Andrea Sterk, in fact, had observed that Nazianzen and Nyssen ‘managed to 
harmonize monastic ideals and practices with active service to the church’.9 Nazianzen manumitted 
some of his slaves, although it is not at all certain, and is even improbable, that he completely gave 
up slave ownership. In his writings, he speaks a great deal of (p.214) spiritual slavery, but 
sometimes also of legal slavery. Like Nyssen, he identifies the creature’s status in respect to God 
with ‘slavery’ (SovAsia), and God’s status with ‘mastery’ (Seorzoteia).10 Or else he ascribes dovAsia 
to adorers of pagan deities and to a sinful life:11 baptism is thus ‘the removal of slavery’.12 Like 
Origen and Nyssen, Nazianzen states that serving God brings about liberation from spiritual 
slavery: ‘If you nobly acknowledge God’s mastery [deozmoteia], this will liberate you from slavery 
[SovAsiac].’13 He distinguishes the attitude of a slave toward God from that of a child, the former 
characterized by fear, the latter by love: ‘Three are the categories of those who are saved: slaves, 
hired workers, and children. If you are a slave, you have to fear the strokes.’14 This distinction was 
dear to Origen. 
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Nazianzen too, like Origen and Nyssen, makes much of the ‘theology of the image’, on which 
Nyssen based his condemnation of slavery: a human being is the image of Christ, who is the image 
of the Archetype, God.15 Clearly opposing Aristotle’s description of legal slavery, especially that 
of barbarians, as natural slavery, Nazianzen recognizes only one natural type of slavery, namely that 
every creature is a slave of God. He distinguishes this from the unnatural kinds of slavery, that is, 
juridical and political slavery, which in his view, like in Nyssen’s view, were created by humans 
alone, and derive not from God’s decree, but from ‘tyranny’ (tupavwvic) and ‘poverty’ (zevia).16 
Thus, he associates ‘slavery’ (SovAsia) with defeat in war and captivity, since these constituted one 
source of slavery in antiquity.17 


As Paul Blowers notes,18 for Nazianzen ‘resistance to the extravagant accumulation of wealth, 
loving and caring for the poor and the diseased, and suchlike practices serve not simply persons’ 
individual spiritual formation, but the whole network of relations among creatures’. We may add 
that these relations must be governed by justice. In Oration 16, Nazianzen puts the blame for 
famines on the wealthy, who amassed grains for themselves alone, thereby subtracting food from 
the needy. 


The most significant passage with regard to Nazianzen’s condemnation both of slavery as an 
institution and of social injustice leading to poverty is close to Nyssen’s theses. In his Oration 14 
On Love for the Poor, Nazianzen delivered a fundraising speech to support his and Basil’s project 
of a leprosarium within the hospice complex known as Basiliad, of which we have spoken (p.215) 
in Chapter 6.19 Here Gregory attacks those who refuse to give even their surplus to the poor. 
Gregory plays on the opposition between what is superfluous for the rich and what is necessary for 
the poor: ‘They are unwilling to succour the poor for their necessities [sic Ta GvayKoia BonOeiv] 
even by means of what is superfluous to themselves [obdé Toig mEepittoic]. What ignorance! What 
stupidity!’20 Nazianzen argues that the suffering of the poor and the ill does not indicate that they 
are abandoned by God (something that Origen already had contended, as we have seen, noting that 
‘such misfortunes happen precisely to the just’ and that these are never abandoned by God, but 
often by humans). Rather, these sufferings are an invitation to the Christian community to help and 
support them. 


What is more, Nazianzen remarks in the same oration that all differentiations between poor and rich 
and between slaves and masters are discoveries of the first ‘tyranny’ (tupavvic), namely, that of the 
devil. Both slavery and social injustice are thereby declared to be evil. The very characterization of 
oppressors—slave owners and the rich who keep their wealth to themselves only—as tyrants and 
their association with the devil is common to Nyssen, as I have argued. Like Nyssen, Nazianzen 
insists that these differences are not original to human nature, but came about subsequently, as evils 
and illnesses, due to sin: ‘Poverty and richness [zevia kai mAodtOC], juridical freedom and slavery 
[éAev0epia Kai SsovAsia], all these affected the human race only later [botepov], as a kind of 
common illnesses [4PpmotHpata] that are the consequences of evilness [th kaxiq]. Indeed, they are 
the subsequent excogitations [émivonpata] of evilness.’ That the illness of the soul, namely vice, is 
only secondary vis-a-vis its health, namely virtue, will be stressed also by Evagrius, KG 1.40-1, 
within the framework of his doctrine of apokatastasis as the recovery of the health of the soul. 


God created the human being free and rich, and in God’s plan the whole of humanity was meant to 
be so—not only the privileged: 


The One who moulded the human being from the beginning made it free [€AebOepov] and self- 
determining [avte€ovo.ov21]...and rich [tAovotwv] in the Paradise of abundance. By means of this 
gift given to the first seed of humanity, God intended to give all this also to the rest of the human 
race [Kai TO AOI yévet TOV GVOPOmoVv]. 
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Transgression (zapaPaotc), however, brought about ‘true poverty’ (xevia GAnO7jc) and ‘slavery’ 
(SovAgia). True poverty and true slavery are of course prima facie spiritual: poverty in virtue, 
poverty in the true goods from which (p.216) the human being was chased after the Fall, and 
enslavement to sin. However, Gregory is speaking here both in social and in spiritual terms 
together. For he goes on to explain that, after the original sin, the devil’s tyranny (tupavwvic) 
obtained among humans, placing the bolder and the insolent (@pacttepot) over the weak and 
dividing human nature. As a consequence, even the law was put into the service of arrogance and 
greed (mAsoveéia), a vice that, as I have already pointed out, was execrated by Nyssen as well. 
Slavery and poverty are both consequences of mAgovecia. The latter must be corrected by means of 
love for the poor, as Gregory makes clear in his homonymous work.22 But what about the former? 


If slavery is the result of the devil’s tyranny, which inspired the most insolent in their arrogance, 
and occasioned unjust laws to ratify slavery, the latter would seem to be an evil that ought to be 
abolished. The laws themselves that enforce slavery are iniquitous; they are the fruit of force, not of 
right. Therefore, they should be eliminated. Nazianzen, though, is not so explicit in drawing this 
conclusion. He does, however, state, like Nyssen, that the law of mastery, which is the law of the 
devil, is contrary to the Creator’s law, and he exhorts his public to adhere to the latter, according to 
which no human is a slave. They should consider ‘the original equality [ioovopiav], not the 
distinction that came afterwards; not the law of the tyrant, but the law of the Creator.’ Slavery exists 
only in the law of the devil, not in the law of God. Nazianzen is aware, and is quite clear, that 
slavery, far from being God’s decree for the punishment of some humans’ sins, is an invention of 
the devil; hence, it is definitely evil. In this respect, he is close to Nyssen’s position. 


Whether Nazianzen really claimed that slavery should be abolished, however, remains uncertain. 
There is no evidence that he exhorted his flock to give up slave ownership altogether, as Nyssen 
did, nor that he completely renounced keeping slaves himself—although he emancipated some, as 
results mainly from his will—nor that he gave up all that he owned.23 He retained some 
possessions, which he wanted to be given upon his death to the church of Nazianzus, significantly, 
‘for the service of the poor’. His will is one of the most complete surviving from antiquity—the will 
of an ascetic, who probably had already given most of his property to the Church.24 Here, he 
appointed three monks and deacons as supervisors of the service to the poor, two of whom, he says, 
belonged to his household. In the meantime Gregory had manumitted at least one of them, also 
called Gregory. It is unclear whether he had manumitted the other as well, called Eusthatius. It is 
certain that he did manumit (p.217) several slaves at some point before writing his will, since he 
explicitly says so in this same will, also specifying that he manumitted some on his own initiative, 
and others following the instructions of his parents. He had also manumitted the young Theophilus 
some time before writing his will, but had kept him with himself. However, at least Theodosius, 
Gregory’s clerk, remained his slave until Gregory’s death. Indeed, he manumitted Theodosius in his 
will, to be executed after his death. 


Therefore, Nazianzen did not entirely renounce owning slaves, though he kept only a few. This 
brings him closer to the recommendations of John Chrysostom than to those of Nyssen. Nazianzen 
also comments on the difficulty of being a master:25 if a slaveholder is harsh, he will be hated; if he 
is mild, he will be despised and trampled on, and bad slaves cannot be made mild. Here Gregory is 
clearly writing from the viewpoint of a slave owner, which Nyssen refrained from doing in his 
homilies on Ecclesiastes. On the other hand, Nazianzen, like Chrysostom, harshly criticized the 
lavish lifestyles of rich landlords, those who arguably owned the most slaves of all.26 Nazianzen 
did not offer Nyssen’s strong theological arguments against slavery either, although, as I have 
pointed out, he makes it clear that slavery is an invention of the devil, contrary to God’s will. 
Nazianzen grounds his argument on protology more than eschatology, which Nyssen stresses more; 
yet, protology and eschatology are closely related not only for Nyssen, but also for Nazianzen— 
another ascetic who condemned slavery and social injustice. These, as I mentioned, were ascetic 
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bishops; other bishops were less ascetic, and some, such as Cyril of Alexandria, are even reported to 
have used money for bribery, with the aim of influencing ecclesiastical politics.27 


The Role of Asceticism in the Rejection of Slavery: Remarkable Cases from Late Antiquity and the 
Meaning of Asceticism for Nyssen 

The role of asceticism in the rejection of slavery and social injustice is especially patent, 
historically, in the examples of the Therapeutae and of Gregory Nyssen’s family, as has emerged 
from the present investigation. There can be no doubt that when Macrina, her mother Emmelia, and 
her siblings embraced ascetic life, they gave up slave ownership entirely and embraced voluntary 
poverty. As Macrina’s and Naucratius’ cases make clear, asceticism even entailed for them service 
to others, including the poor, and voluntary self-enslavement. The renunciation of all riches typical 
of (p.218) asceticism—particularly stressed by Nyssen in relation to Macrina and Naucratius, 
paradigms of lack of possessions—naturally went together with the renunciation of slave 
ownership. The more radical the rejection of possessions, the more radical the rejection of slavery— 
and not simply because slaves were also possessions, but because both slavery and wealth amount 
to injustice and the oppression of fellow humans. 


In the case of Nyssen, indeed, the rejection of slavery—as I have already pointed out—is not merely 
a consequence of the rejection of wealth, as though slaves were just one more inanimate possession. 
Rather, it is grounded in three Christian arguments, which work on the presupposition that slaves 
are not simply possessions, but are human beings who cannot be wronged with injustice and 
oppression. These arguments of Gregory’s, which have been individuated and analysed already in 
Chapters 5 and 6, are two powerful theological arguments and an eschatological argument. The 
theological arguments are the freedom and sovereignty of each human qua image of God and the 
equality of all humans as a reflection of the equality of the Persons of the Trinity. The 
eschatological argument is that, in the ultimate end, when God’s plan for humanity will be fully 
realized, there will be no slavery in the least, but perfect freedom and equality. Now, the ultimate 
end, the téAoc, from Gregory’s perspective is not confined to a speculative dimension, as a kind of 
limit-notion; rather, it is normative already for the present life, precisely because it represents the 
fulfilment of God’s will. In Gregory’s view, those who best anticipate the eschatological end in the 
present life are the ascetics, who reject passions, slave ownership, the oppression of other people, 
and possessions. 


For Gregory, indeed, asceticism was not only an exercise in perfection, a repudiation of the world, 
self-punishment, mortification of the body, or anything of the sort, but an anticipation of the angelic 
life,28 a remarkable way of understanding asceticism that later produced a debate.29 This was the 
sort of life that humans enjoyed at the beginning, before the Fall, and will enjoy in the end. It is a 
life free from passions and lived only in the Good, the life that God planned for humanity from 
eternity. Asceticism endeavours to achieve all this, and if it includes the rejection of slavery, in 
Gregory’s view, this is not only as a consequence of the rejection of wealth, but because a perfect 
Christian life absolutely cannot admit of any kind of injustice against, or oppression of, fellow 
human creatures. For Gregory, asceticism encompassed even exegesis. Olga Solovieva is largely 
right to see Gregory’s spiritual exegesis (p.219) as enacting his ascetic agenda of the transformation 
of the self.30 We can add that already for Origen, Gregory’s main inspirer, spiritual exegesis was an 
ascetic performance, for both the exegete and the public. 


Christian ascetics are often reported to have served voluntarily not only people, as for instance 
Naucratius and Macrina did, but even animals.31 They also refrained from oppression and violence; 
this is also why many ascetics, men and women, especially in the desert, were strict vegetarians 
(like the Neoplatonic and Stoic ascetics analysed above),32 besides refusing to keep either slaves or 
possessions. Amma Candida, for example, abstained from ‘creatures endowed with blood and heat 
of life’ (Palladius, HL 57.2). Some of these desert ascetics are even reported to have converted 
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ferocious beasts, such as lions, to a vegetarian lifestyle.33 The same kind of conversion is featured 
in the Acts of Philip, in which renunciation of violence and of any retaliation is represented as 
central to Christian ethics.34 In Origenian terms, this means embracing the Logos and renouncing 
bestiality. This too had roots in ancient philosophical asceticism. 


Richard Sorabji, in connection with the question of animal rights and their possible origins in 
ancient philosophy, also explored whether Greeks had a concept of human rights.35 Both Aristotle 
and the Stoics denied that animals had a share in rationality, therefore concluding that they had no 
rights. But Plato left the door open for later Platonic developments, especially in Plutarch and 
Porphyry.36 These famously argued for animal rationality and, consequently, animal rights. Since 
human rights themselves seem to have been based on rationality, it is not accidental that Aristotle 
dehumanized slaves by denying their full rationality, which also deprived them of rights. The same 
perspective was adopted for children and women. It is clear that Nyssen’s position was 
diametrically opposed to that of Aristotle. 


Another consideration should be added. Slaves were useful in running a household, but ascetic life 
had a completely different household model from that of slave owners—think of the communal 
structure of the Therapeutae, or Macrina’s domestic nunnery,37 in which all were ‘of equal dignity’ 
and shared the same work and the same kind of life. Or else, ascetics had no household at all, as in 
the case of hermitic life, of which Naucratius and his former slave are examples. The same practice 
was observed by many other ascetics. 


For instance, Macarius’ Hellene, possibly Porphyry, in Apocriticus 3.5.5 criticizes rich Christian 
matrons who ‘today, not long ago’ (therefore sometime in the fourth century or late third), reading 
Matthew 19:21, were (p.220) persuaded to ‘distribute all their wealth and property and, when they 
themselves became needy, to ask to be put on the dole, passing from a state of freedom to unseemly 
begging, from wellbeing to a pitiable mien, and finally they found it necessary to go to the homes of 
those who have [wealth]’.38 Likewise, in the late fourth century the ‘pagan’ Neoplatonist Emperor 
Julian criticized Matthew 19:21 in that, if all were to follow it, no city, ‘no people, not a single 
household would be able to endure’; if everything were sold in a city, no buyer would be found 
anymore.39 These ‘pagan’ critics thought that the strict asceticism advocated by Jesus in matter of 
possessions, which rich matrons were willing to follow in their own time, risked leading to 
destructive consequences. In the early sixth century, likewise, the ‘pagan’ Zosimus, Historia nova 
(New History) 5.23.4 regarded monks as useless for war or any other service to the state and 
criticized them because, ‘with the excuse of giving all to the poor, they have reduced to poverty 
almost all people’. 


Macarius himself, in his reply in Apocriticus 3.12, albeit recognizing that the strict asceticism 
recommended by Jesus is a ‘better, more philosophical way of life’, and albeit assimilating wealth 
to the ‘intolerable burden of earth’, nevertheless followed more Clement’s than Origen’s line, 
advocating almsgiving and the sharing of one’s wealth rather than dispossession. Macarius has Acts 
2:44 in mind when he speaks, not of a total rejection of possessions, but of common, shared 
possessions as a Christian ideal: ‘Nearly every nation was urged to the common enjoyment of 
salvation, took up the desire for hypercosmic goods, rejected the things of this world for a better 
calculation, repudiated all things on earth that are subject to attack ... they considered the corporeal 
reality of property to be burdensome and damaging for souls; thenceforth life was lived in common 
and the possession of property was undivided.’40 


The friends of Ponticianus who embraced ascetic life in the fourth century gave up all possessions, 
as Jesus prescribed to the rich young man (Augustine Conf. 8.6.5). And at the end of the fourth 
century and the beginning of the fifth, two married couples who at a certain point decided to 
embrace asceticism, released all of their slaves as soon as they took this decision and renounced 
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their immense wealth: Therasia and Paulinus of Nola (+431), and Melania the Younger and 
Valerius Pinianus. Paulinus was born in Bordeaux, in Gaul, to a noble and very affluent family. He 
was a disciple of Ausonius and became the governor of Campania, where his family possessed 
estates around Nola. In 394/5 Paulinus and his Spanish wife Therasia decided to pursue a life of 
prayer and chastity and renounced their possessions, giving them to the (p.221) poor, as well as 
slave ownership. Ambrose of Milan in Letter 6.27 delighted in Therasia’s decision to give away all 
of her property, and to limit herself to Paulinus’ ‘tiny piece of turf’. The influence of Paulinus’ wife 
in this decision is also indicated by the fact that he was ordained a priest in Spain. He then retired to 
Nola, close to the tomb of St Felix. Paulinus became the bishop of Nola and promoted the cult of St 
Felix, also composing fourteen poems in his honour. Another consequence of this ascetic choice 
was that Paulinus publicly renounced his senatorial seat, a decision that attracted much criticism on 
the part of his peers, as attested again by Ambrose in Letter 6.27. Ausonius, who had been a 
professor of Paulinus’, famously disapproved of his ascetic turn. Even without concentrating on the 
slavery issue, Peter Brown has nicely highlighted how Paulinus devoted his resources to a building 
project around the shrine of St Felix and how he described it, thus becoming the poet of the 
renunciation of richness for a ‘treasure in heaven’.41 His Letter 34 is a treatise devoted to 
almsgiving. 


After the death of their two children, Melania, then aged 20, and Pinianus also decided to embrace 
monastic life,42 with the divestment of their massive wealth and the liberation of their slaves: 


And first she gave her silk dresses to the altars: this the holy Olympias also did.43 Then she cut up 
her other silks and made them into different church ornaments. And having entrusted her silver and 
gold to a certain Paul, a priest, a monk of Dalmatia, she sent them across the sea to the East, 10,000 
pieces of money to Egypt and the Thebaid, 10,000 pieces to Antioch and its neighbourhood, 15,000 
to Palestine, 10,000 to the churches in the islands and the places of exile, while she herself 
distributed to the churches in the West in the same way. All this and four times as much she 
snatched, if God will allow the expression, out of the mouth of the lion Alaric by her faith. 


And she freed 8,000 slaves [&vépan06a] who wished freedom. For the rest did not wish it, but 
preferred to be slaves to her brother; and she allowed him to take them all for three pieces of 
money. But having sold her possessions in Spain, Aquitania, Tarragonia and the Gauls, she reserved 
for herself only those in Sicily, Campania, and Africa, and appropriated their income for the support 
of monasteries. Such was her wise conduct with regard to the burden of riches. And her asceticism 
was as follows. She ate every other day—to begin with after a five days’ interval—and assigned to 
herself a part in the daily work of her own former slavewomen [dovAidwv], whom also she made 
her fellow-ascetics [cvvackntpidac]. She had (p.222) with her also her mother Albina, who lived a 
similar ascetic life and distributed her riches for her part privately. Now these ladies are dwelling on 
their properties, now in Sicily and now in Campania, with fifteen eunuchs and sixty virgins, both 
free and former slaves [SovAidav].44 


This report by Palladius concurs with that by Gerontius, who in his Life of Melania (Vita Melaniae) 
represents Melania and Pinianus as renouncing all of their wealth as soon as they embraced 
asceticism.45 This picture should be somewhat nuanced, at least according to Geoffrey Dunn: 
Melania and Pinianus, he admits, engaged in an unbelievably large downsizing and redistribution of 
their assets to the poor and for the support of ascetic communities. Their self-divestment was 
incredibly generous, but—Dunn argues in a polemic with Peter Brown—it was not total, and should 
not therefore be contrasted with the practice of regular expiatory almsgiving as recommended by 
Augustine. Melania and Pinianus, on Dunn’s hypothesis, dispossessed themselves of most of their 
annual disposable income but, with the exception of property that was affected by Alaric’s 
invasions of Italy, they retained a part of their income-generating fixed assets, like property.46 
Dunn thinks that, despite the impression created by Gerontius and Palladius about how many 
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possessions Melania and Pinianus gave away and how much property they sold, even if their own 
needs were greatly reduced by their ascetic commitment, they still seemed to have sufficient 
resources to help those who kept seeking their financial assistance over a number of years. Dunn 
believes that the couple renounced their possessions but not their property, so that the annual 
income from property could be used to finance monastic support and almsgiving.47 Although they 
may have kept some financial resources, however, they did not use them for their own comfort, 
since they did embrace an ascetic lifestyle, but instead used them for helping the poor and other 
ascetics, the monastics. 


Even if one shares Dunn’s viewpoint, at any rate, the significance of the connection between 
asceticism and renunciation of slave ownership and of wealth that emerges from the case of 
Melania and Pinianus is not diminished and can scarcely be downplayed. Indeed, it is meaningful 
that the sources themselves, Palladius and Gerontius, emphasize exactly this connection. In the case 
of the Origenian and Evagrian Palladius, this is certainly not surprising. What I am not entirely 
convinced of, among Dunn’s observations, is that for Melania and Pinianus ‘we see evidence that a 
distinction can be made between ascetic renunciation motivated by a desire for personal salvation 
and that motivated by a desire to improve the lot of the poor. No doubt the poor were (p.223) helped 
by their actions, but this pair seems to have been inspired by more personal concerns.’48 This can 
hardly be the case, because for many patristic thinkers, and especially those of the Origenian- 
Evagrian line (Melania’s own intellectual and spiritual bedrock), reducing one’s wealth is 
automatically just in itself and good for the poor, since wealth is tantamount to theft against the 
poor, as I have already thoroughly illustrated. This attitude seems to have been felt as revolutionary 
in late Roman society. Melania’s protector, the augusta Serena, Stilicho’s widow, is reported by 
Zosimus, 5.38, to have tried to open Rome’s gates to Alaric’s Goths in 438 CE and to have been put 
to death by the Senate for this reason.49 She must have been perceived as very subversive. 


Slightly earlier, Melania the Elder, the grandmother of the Younger, was no less keen on asceticism 
in the form of the renunciation of possessions and slaves, at least after the death of her husband. 
This happened when she was 22 and, as Jerome puts it bluntly in Letter 39.5, this death relieved her 
from a ‘great burden’. She then gave up all her vast possessions and moved from Rome to Egypt, 
where she dwelt with the Origenian monks called Tall Brothers, whom she also followed to 
Palestine in 373 (these are the monks who, chased from Egypt by bishop Theophilus, later were 
received by deacon Olympias and John Chrysostom in Constantinople). Since they did not want to 
keep any slaves, Melania herself served them as a slave, bringing them whatever they needed—this 
being the voluntary slavery that Nyssen exalted in some of his relatives, as I have shown. Melania 
was even ‘wearing the dress of a young slave’, and when the consular of Palestine had her thrown 
in prison, she proudly declared herself to be the daughter and wife of prominent noblemen, but also 
‘the slave of Christ’, like St Paul.50 After being released, she founded a double monastery in 
Jerusalem, which she directed. Rufinus also lived in that monastery, and she supported him as a 
patroness.51 


For thirty-seven years Melania continued to provide hospitality, to support churches and 
monasteries, strangers, and prisoners, with money provided by her family, her son himself, and her 
stewards. ‘She persevered so long in the practice of hospitality that she possessed not even a span of 
land.’52 It was Melania the Elder who persuaded her own granddaughter Melania, her husband 
Pinianus, and her daughter-in-law Albina, the wife of her son, to sell all their goods and embrace 
monastic life. She died ‘having got rid of her possessions’.53 The influence of Origen, Gregory 
Nyssen, and Basil on Melania cannot be overestimated; she read virtually all of their literary 
production (p.224) seven or eight times.54 It is easy to guess that Origen’s ascetic ideals and 
Gregory’s views on slavery and social justice, as well as Basil’s, had a deep impact on her thought 
and conduct. 
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A friend of Melania the Elder and Rufinus (at least for several years), Jerome, a monk himself, 
supported a form of asceticism that implied embracing poverty and also intended to impose a strict 
ascetic code of conduct on clergy.55 He insisted on this in his letters and other works. Jerome 
heavily criticized his compatriots of Stridon for their attachment to money: ‘the belly is their god 
and they live day by day; the richer [ditior] one is, the holier he is’ (Ep. 7.5). In Homily 86, devoted 
to the exegesis of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Jerome highlighted the connection between 
one’s giving to the poor and one’s eschatological situation. He strongly encouraged almsgiving for 
all,56 and even more strongly recommended asceticism. Also, in his polemic against Jovinian, 
Jerome used the term natura in such a way as to turn it toward asceticism.57 In Adversus 
Iovinianum (Against Jovinian) 1.3, he claimed that Christians (‘we’) accept marriage but prefer 
virginity, and in Ep. 87.8 he proclaimed: ‘I love the flesh, but I love it only when it is chaste, when 
it is virginal, when it is mortified by fasting. I love not its works but itself, that flesh which knows 
that it must be judged, and therefore dies as a martyr for Christ, which is scourged and torn asunder 
and burned with fire.’ 


Likewise asceticism is celebrated in Jerome’s Life of Malchus (Vita Malchi), devoted to a Syrian 
monk who lived in poverty and was even sold as a slave; he also entered a chaste marriage.58 
Jerome here complained that the Church itself, by acquiring wealth and power, had sunk in terms of 
virtues (V.Malch. 1: ‘quomodo ecclesia ... potentia quidem et divitiis maior, sed virtutibus minor 
facta sit’). As Peter Brown has paraphrased, ‘For Jerome, the persistent advocate of ascetic 
renunciation, the history of the Church was a history of decline from the first, heroic days of the 
Apostles to “the dregs of our own times”, where the Church “has grown great in power and riches 
and has shrunk in spiritual energy’.’59 Jerome, with the financial aid of Paula, founded a hospice 
for the poor next to his Bethlehem monastery, and in general supported a politics of donations for 
the poor.60 Interestingly, Jerome also associated asceticism with renunciation of slave 
ownership.61 Ascetic Hilarion (p.225) only had a gospel and a minister—not servus (Jerome, Vita 
Hilarionis 32.1). Jerome rejected Aristotle’s ‘natural slavery’; however, in his glorification of the 
ascetic ideal, he also made some negative judgements about slaves. But Jerome, resuming the 
arguments already put forward by the Stoic Musonius, criticized the sexual exploitation of female 
slaves by their masters (Letter 77.3). 


The strict asceticism of monks such as Evagrius Ponticus (who became a monk in Melania’s 
monastery and probably received his monastic dress from her62) implied renouncing possessions as 
well as slaves. Entering a monastery, or hermitic life, entailed giving up both keeping slaves and 
being served by slaves. A scenario of self-divestment and manumission of slaves upon conversion 
to ascetic life is also reflected in Ado of Vienne’s ninth-century account of the conversion of St 
Praxedes, the sister of St Pudentiana and the daughter of Pudens, allegedly a disciple of St Paul in 
Rome. Praxedes became a consecrated virgin, devoted her life to vigils, prayers, and fasting, and 
‘gave out all of her patrimony in support of the poor’. She also liberated all the slaves of her 
household, all ninety-six of whom were baptized.63 Similarly, when the young Demetrias from the 
Anicii, in the early fifth century, devoted herself to ascetic life, she gave all of her dowry to the 
Church, although it is uncertain whether she also renounced being served by her slaves.64 


Both hermits and semi-hermits such as Antony, Naucratius, and Evagrius, and extreme ascetics 
such as the stylites, clearly kept no slaves. It is indeed hard to imagine that the stylites or the other 
ascetics of Syria described by Theodoret in his Religious History (Historia Religiosa),65 some of 
whom practised radical forms of asceticism, owned slaves or kept possessions or much money. The 
Syriac monk Simeon the Stylite (c.390-459), who lived for forty years atop a pillar, led a life both 
of extreme poverty, with restraints of all sorts, and of renunciation of slave ownership. Interestingly, 
Theodoret Historia Religiosa 26 explicitly portrays Simeon’s asceticism as philosophical 
asceticism, by calling the ascetic life to which he turned @uooogia as well as gidomovia 
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(‘philosophy’, or ‘love for wisdom’, and ‘love for labour’), and the monastery in which he spent ten 
years a ‘school of philosophy’. 


Abraham, also described by Theodoret Historia Religiosa 17, was both a bishop and a strict ascetic 
in matters of prayer, vigils, frugality, and (p.226) vegetarianism, and is also portrayed as a defender 
of justice: ‘no wrongdoer went away victorious over justice’ when Abraham served as a judge 
(17.8). Theodoret represents Abraham’s ascetic life as ‘philosophy’ (17.10) and highlights the 
exceptionality of Abraham’s continued asceticism even after his election to the episcopacy (17.11). 


St Antony (7356), traditionally considered to be the very father of monasticism, according to his 
biography by Athanasius, 2—3, was inspired by Jesus’s exhortation to sell all possessions and to 
follow him, by the apostles’ leaving everything to follow Jesus, and by Acts’ description of the first 
Christian community as holding all possessions in common for the support of the needy. As a 
consequence, Antony renounced all his wealth when he embraced ascetic life at the age of 18 or 20. 
He gave the possessions of his forefathers (300 acres of good land) to the villagers and sold 
everything else that was movable, giving the revenues to the poor. He devoted himself entirely to 
asceticism after putting his young sister into a proto-convent. Thus Athanasius also shows that 
forms of monasticism, at least urban and female, existed before Antony.66 It is unclear whether 
Antony liberated or sold the slaves who presumably worked on his parents’ estate, or whether he 
gave them, too, the land he owned when he distributed it to the villagers, but it is certain that he 
kept neither slaves nor possessions during his ascetic life. The ideal of €evitsia, self-alienation and 
isolation from the world, that Antony pursued (Letter 1) must indeed have included dispossession 
and renunciation of the services performed by slaves. According to Athanasius, Life of Antony 4, 
Antony had no slaves, but worked himself both for his own food and for the poor. He also elected 
voluntary service, especially for the confessors (Life of Antony 46.7). For Athanasius, Life of 
Antony 45.7, the embrace of asceticism clearly coincided with giving up all possessions to imitate 
the heavenly life. 


In the case of cenobitic monasticism, the situation is likely to have been more variegated, and it is 
an open question whether some monastic communities may have owned slaves, not individually but 
in common. This is probable. We know for sure, however, that in some monasteries, such as that of 
Macrina, this was not the case, since former slaves were freed before entering the monastery and 
did not have to serve therein. Both the ex-slaves and the free women served. In a work devoted to 
monasticism and attributed to Basil, the author insists that the monk not only must have no family, 
but also must have no possessions whatsoever, having to embrace the ‘life without possessions’, 
GKTHU@V Bioc.67 The very same is maintained in another work (p.227) attributed to Basil: a monk 
has first of all to enter an GktTHLwV Bioc.68 The seventh-century monastic theorizer John Climacus 
even devoted a full step of his ascetic Ladder to Paradise to dispossession (@ktTnpHoovvn).69 This 
entailed rejection of slave ownership by each monk, but we do not know whether slaves could still 
be owned by the monastic community as a whole in these cases. 


The close relation between asceticism and the rejection of slavery is further confirmed by the 
example of one of the very few bishops who seem to have supported the abolition of legal slavery in 
patristic times: Eustathius of Sebaste in Armenia-Pontus. He was an ascetic who supervised a 
hospice for the poor in the 350s CE. He is likely to have inspired Basil’s plan for his own 
hospice.70 Basil himself, indeed, in Letter 244, testifies that he had upheld Eustathius as a model 
from a young age. Socrates the Church historian relates that Eustathius was the son of Eulalius, the 
bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the same seat as Basil the Great’s, but Eulalius himself deemed 
his son unfit for priesthood and the episcopal dignity (igp0c0wn, HE 2.43). 
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Socrates goes on with an account of Eustathius’ teaching and activity that is full of ascetic traits and 
also testifies to Eustathius’ commitment to the liberation of slaves independently of their owners’ 
consent: 


He forbade marriage [yapsetv yap ék@Av_e] and taught as a dogma that it was necessary to abstain 
from foods [Bpmudtwv aréyeo0a1]. This is why he separated [¢ympiCe] many people who were 
married from their partners, and persuaded those who were averse to churches to make communion 
in private houses. He also snatched slaves from their masters under the pretext of piety [S6ovAouc TE 
Tpooyuatt VeooeBeiac THv Seonotav avéoma]. He wore philosophical garb [Puocode@ov oyfpa] 
himself, and had his followers wear a strange outfit, and women cut their hair. He also taught to 
neglect the prescribed fasting days and rather fast on Sundays [tag KupiaKdc vyotevetv], and 
prohibited praying in the houses of married people [év oikotc Te yeyaunKdTtmv svydc EKdADVE 
yevéo8a1]. He prescribed to decline as a defilement the blessing and communion of a presbyter who 
had a wife [mtpeoButépov yovaika éyovtoc], even if he had married her according to the law while 
he was still a layman. 


Consistently with his principles, Eustathius organized works of charity, such as almshouses, 
hospitals, refuges, and the like, as attested by Epiphanius, Adversus haereses 75.1 and Sozomen, 
Historia ecclesiastica 3.14.36. Eustathitus was the teacher of Macrina and Basil, who both 
emphasized asceticism and the rejection of slavery and social injustice. Thus, Marcus Plested could 
observe that Nyssen’s ‘irenic and sympathetic approach to aberrant forms of (p.228) monasticism 
perfectly accords with that of Basil’.71 But Macrina, Basil, and Gregory Nyssen somehow 
mitigated Eustathius’ radicalism, dropping especially the prohibition of marriage, at least for non- 
ascetics. 


As Socrates relates soon thereafter, Eustathius and his followers (tovc aepi Evoté@iov) were 
condemned by a synod at Gangra in Paphlagonia, in the 340s, for their teachings, including, most 
prominently, their campaign for the liberation of slaves.72 The official teaching of the Church, at 
least as expressed in the third canon of the Gangra synod, was therefore that slavery had to be 
retained as an institution in society. The canon condemned to excommunication those who exhorted 
slaves to stop serving their masters, while they should have done so, and with respect and goodwill 
at that, in accord with the deutero- and pseudo-Pauline house codes. The same position was kept 
almost a century later in the fourth canon of the Council of Chalcedon (451 CE), which expressly 
forbade monasteries to offer refuge to runaway slaves without the permission of their masters—that 
is, probably in most cases. The reiteration of the prohibition to ascetics to protect and liberate slaves 
suggests that this practice had in fact continued among ascetic groups. Indeed, monasteries were 
used as asylum for runaway slaves.73 This confirms that many ascetics within the Church rejected 
slavery, as already some Jewish and perhaps even some ‘pagan’ ascetics well steeped in philosophy 
had done. 


In 484 CE, Emperor Zeno decreed that slaves, provided that their masters agreed, should be allowed 
to participate in monastic life. As long as they continued to be monks and to wear monastic garb, 
their owners had to renounce exercising ownership and lordship over them. But if those former 
slaves left monasticism, they would automatically return to the condition of slaves.74 Even from the 
juridical standpoint, a strong connection is established here between ascetic life and the rejection of 
slavery. The focus in this case is not on a slave owner who renounces keeping slaves when he or she 
embraces asceticism, but rather on the slave himself or herself, who is freed from a condition of 
enslavement upon adhesion to asceticism. However, the need for the slave owner’s permission 
dramatically curtails the effects of Zeno’s decree. 


(p.229) What was instead so remarkable about the behaviour of monks such as those condemned at 
Gangra and at Chalcedon is that they acted independently of the consent of slaveowners. Thus, they 
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were breaking down the very institution of slavery at least in ascetic contexts and, in the case of 
Eustathius and his followers, they were undermining it even in society at large. 


The connection between asceticism, monasticism, and the rejection of slavery becomes especially 
clear in the age of Justinian, when monasteries were allowed to receive fugitive slaves who intended 
to become monks, unless these had perpetrated a crime. However, the legal owners of these slaves 
could still reclaim their slaves within three years of their embracing the monastic life.75 Another 
open issue, as I mentioned, is that of the possibility for the monastery as a whole to own slaves 
collectively, as opposed to individuals owning one or more slaves. However, monasteries do appear 
as the single space where slavery as an institution is under discussion and where slaves could 
actually become independent of their owners. And monasteries were, still in Byzantine times, the 
privileged place of asceticism, understood as prominently including voluntary poverty as well.76 In 
some cases, poverty was mandatory not only for the individual monks, but also for the monastery as 
a whole. For instance, John Cassian, in the early fifth century, exhorted monks to give up wealth not 
only individually, but also collectively: the monastery itself had to be poor and to renounce 
endowments from its members or rich donations from outside.77 And in Conferences (Collationes) 
18, Cassian observes that the true monks are those who reproduce the lifestyle of the first Christian 
community as depicted in Acts (although in Acts the point was not poverty, but the sharing of 
possessions).78 


In this connection, it is worth pointing out the detail that the Gangra synod, Canon 12, also forbade 
the use of the philosopher’s mantle for the sake of asceticism,79 and that Eustathius is presented by 
Socrates as a philosopher. He is said to have worn philosophical attire even when he was a bishop, 
like Heraclas of Alexandria according to Origen. Indeed, in a letter reported by Eusebius,80 Origen 
felt the need to defend his interest in philosophy, which he never abandoned, even when he was a 
Christian teacher and then a presbyter. He adduces the examples of Pantaenus and Heraclas, both 
Christian philosophers in Alexandria, whom Origen professes to imitate. Pantaenus had an excellent 
preparation in philosophy and Greek disciplines, and Heraclas, the future bishop of Alexandria, 
‘who now sits in the mpeoButépiov of Alexandria’, (p.230) not only was a Christian philosopher, but 
even dressed as a philosopher. He was still wearing philosophical garb (@iAdoogov tvaAaBav 
OYT|MA WEYpt TOD Sedpo Typeset) and studying the ‘books of the Greeks’ when Origen wrote his letter. 


There was probably a connection between Eustathius’ being a philosopher and his asceticism, 
which surely had an impact on his rejection of slavery in turn. As I have pointed out earlier, 
asceticism and philosophy went together in Origen’s life, according to Pamphilus and Eusebius, and 
in Philo’s life, according to Eusebius (who modelled his portrait of Philo on that of Origen).81 


Another bishop admired by Socrates is presented by him as a philosopher, as well as—not 
accidentally—a defender of Origen: Theotimus, who was active some decades after Eustathius. He 
was the bishop of Tomi in Scythia (392—403/7), a follower of the Nicene faith, and a friend of John 
Chrysostom’s. Like Origen, Theotimus was an ecclesiastical man, a philosopher, and a writer. 
Jerome in his De viris illustribus ascribes to him short treatises in the form of dialogues—probably 
after the model of philosophical dialogues—and other works. Socrates reports the speech of 
Theotimus, who refused to attack Origen, as Epiphanius and his party wanted him to do. 


Theotimus argued that Origen had died in peace with God long since, had never been condemned 
by the Church, and said pious things. Theotimus was a convert from paganism and was a 
professional philosopher. Sozomen also attests that Theotimus ‘had been brought up in the practice 
of philosophy’ and ‘always kept the long hair which he wore when he first devoted himself to the 
practice of philosophy’ .82 This is why he valued rational argument and, like Pamphilus, defended 
Origen by means of his own works, directly reading a passage from his oeuvre in public: 
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He replied to Epiphanius as follows: ‘I do not intend, o Epiphanius, to insult this man, who died 
long ago in sanctity. Nor do I dare attempt a blasphemous thing, condemning what those before us 
did not reject, especially in that I know that there is no bad teaching in Origen’s books’. And putting 
forward a book of Origen, he read a passage from it, and indicated in it the expositions good for the 
church. After which, he added: “Those who abuse these thoughts do not realize that they also abuse 
the things on which these discourses focus.’83 


Theotimus felt the need to read the very texts of Origen because he knew that his adversaries did 
not themselves read Origen.84 This is why they were unable to produce any arguments whatsoever 
against him: they lacked the necessary philosophical skills and were deprived of the very 
philological basis of the direct reading and meditation of his texts. It would be very interesting to 
know (p.231) Theotimus’ own position on slavery and socio-economic injustice, but unfortunately 
the sources are silent about this point. At any rate, the analysis conducted so far has hopefully 
yielded enough evidence to draw a connection between asceticism, philosophical life, and the 
rejection of slavery and, often paired with this, social injustice resulting in the poverty of many and 
the affluence of few. 


The association of monasticism and aversion to slavery and to social injustice leading to dire 
poverty is also evident, for example, from the historical records we have concerning St Aidan, or 
Aedan in Old Irish (+651). He was an Irishman who became a monk of Iona, the monastery founded 
by St Columba. He was sent to Northumbria when King Oswald asked for help in the conversion of 
his kingdom to Christianity, and established a monastery with a cathedral annexed on the island of 
Lindisfarne. He enjoyed the support of Oswald and his successor Oswy, or Oswine, in a vast work 
of evangelization and foundation of churches and monasteries. What is most interesting for the 
present investigation, Aidan is said by Bede to have freed slaves throughout the kingdom of 
Northumbria (although by means of manumission with the offerings he received, not in a 
‘subversive’ way),85 to have been poor himself, as an ascetic, and to have taken care of the poor, 
the disabled, the orphaned, and the sick. 


Bede details that the money Aidan received from the rich was entirely employed by him for the 
sake of the poor or for those ‘who had been sold into slavery unjustly’. Augustine too, as we have 
seen, had intervened to stop the illegal enslavement of free people, without being against slavery in 
the least. We do not know whether Aidan thought that every human being sold into slavery is 
enslaved unjustly, as Gregory Nyssen maintained. Thus, this point is moot, all the more so in that 
we must rely on Bede’s account, not on letters, homilies, or treatises by Aidan himself. What we 
know from Bede is that Aidan educated these people snatched from slavery and often ordained 
them priests.86 In the case of Aidan, who acted in close collaboration with the kings, there seems to 
have been little or no challenge to the established social order, but in other cases there was indeed, 
as the alarmed reactions at Gangra and Chalcedon show. 


Thus, what has emerged clearly in this chapter, as in the preceding ones, is the relationship between 
asceticism—especially philosophical asceticism—and the rejection of slavery and of social injustice 
down to late antiquity and early Byzantine times. 
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Conclusions 


Abstract and Keywords 

The Conclusion summarizes and discusses the main results yielded by the monograph, then reflects on some critical 
issues and the meaning and implications of the results obtained. Orlando Patterson’s depiction of ancient slavery as 
‘social death’ is shown to be already present in Nyssen. Ancient people could hardly consider slavery as a stand-alone 
institution, and Aristotle dignified slavery ideology in (pseudo-)philosophical clothes. But there were exceptions, 
especially in Jewish and Christian philosophical asceticism; here, renunciation of slave ownership often paralleled 
opposition to social injustice. Already in antiquity, some, especially among Christian philosophical ascetics, were aware 
of social injustice and denounced it. Nyssen, Origen, Evagrius, Chrysostom, and others explicitly mention injustice in 
connection with the wealth of some seen as the cause of the poverty of others. Asceticism as philosophical life and 
‘angelic life’ (angels keep neither slaves nor wealth), and asceticism as potentially subversive, are also discussed among 
much else. 


Keywords: slavery as social death anticipated by Nyssen, slavery as a stand-alone institution, slaves after 
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Whoever keeps excessive wealth must know that he has stolen 
the food and dress of the blind, the cripples, and the lepers, 
and will have to give account of this to the Lord on the day of the judgement. 
It is impossible for charity-love to coexist with money/wealth in anyone, 
since love eliminates not only money/wealth, but also our very life in this world. 
(Evagrius Ponticus, On Evil Thoughts 32; Praktikos 18) 
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The present investigation into philosophy, Judaism, and Christianity in antiquity and late antiquity 
has pointed out the relation between (philosophical) asceticism and the rejection of slavery and 
social injustice. The main results of the research undertaken in this monograph seem to concur with 
the conclusions of Richard Valantasis’ enquiry into asceticism and its social function: asceticism is 
‘designed to inaugurate an alternative culture, to enable different social relations, and to create a 
new identity’. 1 


On the plane of theoretical arguments, and on the basis of the extant evidence, it is certainly 
Gregory Nyssen who seems to have carried on the most radical and consistent condemnation of 
slavery—both de jure and de facto—and of social injustice leading to the poverty of many and the 
inordinate wealth of some. His arguments, as I have argued, are far from being merely rhetorical or 
just grounded in Stoic motifs. They rather revolve around three main theological and eschatological 
points: (1) the theology of the image, in which freedom and richness are prominent features; (2) the 
equality of all persons in the same nature, divine or human, all equally endowed with freedom and 
goods; and (3) the normativeness of the telos, which represents the plan of God for humanity and in 
which there is no room for either slavery or poverty. 


These arguments of Gregory’s point to the conclusion that slavery and social injustice, far from 
being decreed or justified by God in any way, are against God, as I have demonstrated. All these 
arguments are eminently (p.233) theological and specifically Christian, and are different from the 
Stoic views, which may have inspired even Paul. The latter, indeed, probably also due to his 
relatively imminent eschatology, does not seem to have advocated the elimination of slavery or of 
social injustice—although we have seen how difficult it is to interpret some specific Pauline points 
in this respect. In any case, both slavery and social injustice in fact continued to exist for many 
centuries in the history of Christianity. Within this picture, the main exceptions are to be found 
among ascetics, and especially in the line of Christian philosophical asceticism. 


It will be helpful to sum up briefly the main results of the whole examination undertaken in the 
present monograph, against the background of the questions raised in the substantial introductory 
essay. The introduction, indeed, has tackled the main methodological issues of the present research, 
such as whether slavery was seen by anyone as a stand-alone institution in antiquity and late 
antiquity; whether at that time there existed a notion of social injustice, or this is only a modern 
concept; and whether there was merely a juxtaposition between the rejection of slavery and that of 
social injustice, or there was a deeper connection. The answers to these questions, which will be 
spelt out below in these conclusions, have meanwhile become clear on the basis of the evidence that 
has emerged from the present investigation. 


The Introduction also examined the ancient terminology of slavery, as well as Christian 
philosophical asceticism as can be seen at work in the Sentences of Sextus, which represent a 
Christianized version of Pythagorean asceticism. What drew my attention to the examination of this 
collection is that it witnesses a specific interest not only in ascetic practices such as sexual restraint, 
but also in voluntary poverty. The latter is emphasized and connected with both self-sufficiency and 
freedom, against the backdrop of a concern to avoid injustice toward fellow humans. Actually, 
ascetic practices such as dispossession and fasting are said in the Sentences to be in the service of 
the poor. In the Sentences of Sextus, and in the circles influenced by them, asceticism is indeed 
related not only to self-restraint, piety, and friendship with God, but also to love for humans, respect 
and solidarity with them, and renunciation of their oppression. Sextus, indeed, grounds piety toward 
God in love of humanity (@lAavOpearia), care for humans, and prayer for all. According to him, love 
of humanity also implies that one should not amass wealth, presumably on account of the 
principle—widespread among Christian philosophical ascetics—that whatever exceeds one’s needs 
is stolen from other people’s needs. In Sextus’ view, asceticism and piety must result in being 
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beneficial to fellow humans. Asceticism aims at purification, but Sextus is clear that the best form 
of purification is—again—not to commit injustice (Gdiceiv) against anyone. Indeed, as I have 
illustrated, the lack of passions that is the goal of asceticism for Sextus goes hand in hand with 
benefiting all (p.234) humans and avoiding mistreating and oppressing them. The connection 
between asceticism and justice, as I have suggested, can ultimately be traced back to Plato and the 
Pythagorean tradition itself. 


The principle of avoiding injustice and the oppression of other people is the same as can be found at 
work in the tradition of Christian philosophical asceticism of the Origenian line, for instance in 
Nyssen and Evagrius. Rufinus, the monk who belonged to the same line and was friends with the 
Origenian ascetics Melania and Evagrius, saw such a continuity between the ascetic ideas expressed 
in these Sentences and the Christian ideals of asceticism and monasticism as to ascribe this 
collection of Christianized Pythagorean wisdom to Pope Sixtus II. Origen himself knew this 
collection, attributed it to a Christian philosopher, and was very probably influenced by it. The 
closeness of the Sentences of Sextus to the Origenian ascetic-philosophical tradition is best shown 
by the attribution of one of these sentences to Origen in the Regula Magistri. In this whole strand of 
asceticism, which also coincides for the most part with Christian philosophical asceticism, the 
ascetic must avoid oppressing fellow humans and committing injustice. From this commitment 
there flow both the embrace of voluntary poverty, or at least the refusal to have more than the 
necessary, and the rejection of slave ownership. 


The introductory essay also hosted preliminary reflections on the Jewish ascetic groups, the Essenes 
and the Therapeutae. Descriptions of them, especially by Philo, proved particularly influential upon 
Christian philosophical ascetics of the Origenian line. Their decision to reject slavery went hand in 
hand with their ascetic lifestyle, which, in the case of the Essenes, at least according to Philo, 
entailed a total dispossession, that is, embrace of voluntary poverty. The link between asceticism, 
poverty, renunciation of slavery, and philosophy, which will be taken over in the tradition of 
Origen, Pamphilus, Eusebius, Nyssen, and Evagrius, is particularly clear in Philo’s description of 
the Therapeutae, where he even paraphrases the keyword ‘philosophy’ in his description of the 
women of that community. I have discussed the possible reasons for the Therapeutae’s rejection of 
both slavery and wealth, which historically might have had more to do with ritual purity than with 
philosophy. In this case, Philo and Josephus translated these reasons into Hellenistic philosophical 
terms—an operation that proved foundational for the strain of Christian philosophical asceticism 
that drew inspiration from Philo’s description of the Therapeutae as philosophical ascetics who 
rejected both slavery and wealth. 


The example of Shenoute was also contemplated in the Introduction. This abbot, who repeatedly 
and harshly criticized wealth and saw the poor as a group oppressed by the rich, also rejected any 
relation of slavery and slave ownership inside his large monastic foundation. He provides another 
example of the connection between asceticism and the rejection of slavery and social injustice. 
However, while Shenoute repudiated slavery within a monastic (p.235) environment, it is unclear 
whether he deemed the institution of slavery utterly unjust and to be abolished altogether, not only 
from monasteries but from every social context. The latter, radical position, as we have seen, was 
upheld by Nyssen. 


The meaning of asceticism was also considered in the Introduction. I discussed there the most 
remarkable and influential definitions of asceticism, both broad and narrow, especially those 
pertaining to late antiquity, and their applicability to ‘pagan’, Jewish, and/or Christian asceticism. I 
also addressed the question of the continuity or discontinuity between asceticism in Greek ‘pagan’ 
philosophy and Christian asceticism (and monasticism). In this connection, I suggested that 
Christian philosophical asceticism played a role in that continuity. I also examined whether 
asceticism is more a religious phenomenon or a cultural one. In late antiquity, asceticism was not 
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hatred of the body, not even in the Platonic tradition. It rather seems to have aimed at the 
transformation of the earthly, mortal body, liable to passions, into a higher kind of body, not only in 
the Christian tradition but also in ‘pagan’ Platonism, where, especially in late antiquity, a hierarchy 
of bodies was similarly drawn. But asceticism was not simply about the refinement of the body: in 
both ‘pagan’ and Christian Platonism, the ascent through the hierarchy of bodies reflects a 
purification and progress of the soul. Now, for several ascetics, in particular for the philosophical 
ascetics of Hellenistic Judaism and late antique Christianity, the progress of the soul involved 
justice, solidarity with fellow humans, and renunciation of their oppression, for instance by slave 
ownership and by the impoverishment of others as a result of one’s own wealth. 


I singled out some recurrent aspects that were present either all together or selectively in given 
groups of ascetics: sleep and food deprivation, chastity, poverty, renunciation of honours and of any 
form of violence and oppression of other people, and much else. Virginity itself was conceived very 
broadly by ascetics such as Origen, Methodius, and Nyssen, to the point of embracing the whole of 
the self-discipline that aimed at the eradication of passions from one’s soul, with a view to 
purification as the first stage in the ascent to contemplation. Monasticism implied not only the 
renunciation of marriage, family, and any sexual activity, but also the renunciation of wealth, 
property, and career, the taking up of manual labour, as well as deprivation of food and sleep. In the 
different forms that ancient asceticism assumed, some of these aspects may have been emphasized 
more than others. Some, for instance, stressed more sexual and nutritional control and less poverty 
and renunciation of oppression; others, on the contrary, attached more importance to the latter than 
to the former aspects. The ascetics who made the most of the renunciation of oppression and 
injustice—mainly Christian philosophical ascetics—were also more likely to renounce both slave 
ownership and wealth, which was perceived as the cause of the poverty of other people and thereby 
of social injustice. This has been the main focus of the present monograph. 


(p.236) Chapter 1 provided the background to early Christian views concerning slavery and social 
justice, by examining these ideas in Greek philosophy and in ancient, Hellenistic, and rabbinic 
Judaism. The remarkable role of asceticism in the rejection of slavery and social injustice emerges 
already here, especially in ascetic groups of Hellenistic Judaism, the Essenes and the Therapeutae. 
The investigation into Greek philosophy began with the sophists and Socrates, who were well aware 
that slavery is against nature and obtains by convention only. It was very probably against unnamed 
sophists that Aristotle elaborated his theory of natural slavery, which has been critically analysed in 
depth here, and which proved to be immensely influential on subsequent theorizations and 
justifications of slavery. The ‘natural’ inferiority of slaves for Aristotle paralleled the ‘natural’ 
inferiority of women to men and of barbarians to Greeks. All of these were for him defective human 
beings, in a way not fully or perfectly human. 


The position of Plato, Aristotle’s teacher, toward slavery was more nuanced and problematic, just as 
was that of his inspirer Socrates. They show, and give philosophical expression to, an awareness 
that the institution of slavery, far from being ‘natural’, originated in violence and overpowering of 
others, and treated as subhumans or non-humans subjects who were in fact human beings. A similar 
problematization and the intrinsic ambivalence of the institution of slavery also emerges to some 
degree, as I have shown, from Greek tragedy and Greek and Roman comedy. 


Socrates, who was poor and is not recorded to have been a slave owner, besides casting some 
doubts on the legitimacy of slavery as an institution, also developed a notion of moral slavery that 
will be at the core of the reflection of his followers, the Stoics, concerning slavery. As I have 
shown, however, the prioritizing of the seriousness of moral slavery—essentially as enslavement to 
passions or bad emotions and vices—over legal slavery led the Stoics to pay scarce attention to the 
question of the legitimacy of juridical slavery. But one important achievement of the Stoics that has 
been pointed out is at least their square opposition to Aristotle’s notion of natural slavery. The latter 
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was nothing but an expedient way to lift up to the level of ‘philosophy’ what was in fact common 
prejudice and factual systematic oppression. 


I have examined Stoicism down to the Roman Stoics and have argued that the Stoic and Cynic ideal 
of self-sufficiency (adtépKeta) implied, at least logically, the rejection of both slave ownership and 
wealth. This consequence, nevertheless, was not drawn by the Stoics themselves—apart from some 
possible exceptions in the imperial age, such as Dio Chrysostom, who criticized slavery as unjust 
and denounced social injustice leading to poverty. Rather, that consequence was drawn by Christian 
ascetics who were later inspired by the ideal of self-sufficiency and of asceticism as a matter of 
justice, as well as by evangelical exhortations. For the Stoics, juridical slavery or freedom, just as 
wealth or poverty, were morally indifferent things, whereas (p.237) moral slavery was evil. In the 
light of this classification, one can understand the reason why the Stoics did not fight for the 
abolition of legal slavery and why there were Stoics, such as Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, who 
were immensely rich and possessed many slaves, while practising some form of self-restraint, 
frugality, and asceticism. Other Stoics, instead, such as Chaeremon, who was a ‘sacred scribe’ of 
Isis, chose strict voluntary poverty and seem to have owned no slaves. Some others, such as, 
famously, Epictetus, had even been slaves themselves. 


Epicureanism, another Socratic school examined up to its Roman developments in Chapter 1, was 
strongly anti-ascetic, but also advocated moderation in the ideal of catastematic pleasure. 
Epicureans also stressed the badness of moral slavery, and do not seem to have been committed to 
the abolition of legal slavery or of social injustice. Like the Stoics, the Epicureans also regularly 
admitted slaves, as well as women, at their school. Indeed, they too rejected Aristotle’s theory of the 
inferiority of slaves, women, and barbarians ‘by nature’. Scepticism can provide some e-contrario 
support to the hypothesis of a relationship between asceticism and the rejection of slavery and 
social injustice: sceptics were uninterested in asceticism, as well as in either moral or legal slavery. 


The last philosophical school that has been here examined from Hellenism to late antiquity is 
Platonism. In its development from the sceptic Academy to Neoplatonism, a decreasing influence of 
Aristotle’s views concerning slavery can be detected in favour of the Stoic position. Middle 
Platonists and Neoplatonists display a special interest in moral and spiritual slavery, which for them 
is not only enslavement to passions, but also to the body (or at least the heavy, mortal body, given 
that especially later Neoplatonists postulated a variety of bodies). Also, the increasing role that 
asceticism played in the Platonic tradition can sometimes be connected with a renunciation of 
possessions and of slave ownership, for instance in the case of Plotinus, although not in that of 
Proclus. In Plotinus’ case, it is conceivable—on the basis of the available evidence and of his 
ethics—that his behaviour was dictated by a concern for other humans. 


The second part of Chapter 1 was devoted to showing that in ancient, Hellenistic, and rabbinic 
Judaism slavery was accepted as a normal part of everyday life (with specific regulations in the 
Hebrew Bible and in rabbinic literature, which have been analysed). The only remarkable exception 
is found in ascetic groups, at least according to Jewish Hellenistic sources of the early imperial 
time, Philo and Josephus. These groups denounced the institution of slavery as unjust and refrained 
from keeping slaves and possessing wealth. As has been seen, their motivations may have been 
primarily related to purity concerns, while Philo and Josephus described them in a more 
philosophical light. But their rejection of slavery and wealth will hardly be mere fiction, all the 
more so because neither Philo nor Josephus personally shared their (p.238) positions and practices. 
In particular, Philo’s description of the Therapeutae in De Vita Contemplativa proved immensely 
influential on Christian philosophical asceticism, the importance of which in the criticism of slavery 
and social injustice can hardly be overestimated. 
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Along with ancient philosophy and ancient Judaism, an extremely important source of inspiration 
for early Christian authors was what finally became the New Testament, which was the subject of 
Chapter 2. The ideas about slavery, wealth, and poverty that emerge from New Testament books 
were the focus of this chapter. Paul in Galatians 3:28, by affirming the equality of slaves and free 
people, men and women, and Jews and Greeks, in fact rejected Aristotle’s theory of the ‘natural’ 
inferiority of slaves, women, and non-Greeks. For Paul argued against social inferiority, gender 
inferiority, and ethnic inferiority, which were theorized by Aristotle. Paul may rather have 
embraced the Stoicizing position on slavery as ‘morally indifferent’ (adiaphoron), as I have 
discussed. Paul’s Letter to Philemon has also been taken into consideration, together with its 
diverging interpretations, which range from Paul as an abolitionist to Paul as keeper of the social 
status quo—or even as a slave owner. Likewise, the meaning of | Corinthians 7:24 is disputed: Paul 
may be exhorting slaves to take advantage of the opportunity of being emancipated, or to take moral 
advantage of their condition of servitude. The evolution of prescriptions to slaves and masters in the 
disputed Paulines and to slaves alone in the pseudo-Paulines (Pastoral Epistles), as well as in 1 
Peter, has been pointed out. These letters reflect a trend to preserve the social status quo, including 
slavery and the submission of women. 


Jesus is not reported to have owned slaves and, although in the New Testament he never speaks 
directly of the abolition of slavery or social injustice, he proclaims relief for the poor, prisoners, and 
oppressed (Isa 61:1—4), and his teachings about service, about the poor who are blessed, and against 
wealth as an impediment to salvation do not encourage either slave ownership or the accumulation 
of money and possessions. The author of Revelation, too, is critical about both wealth and human 
trafficking such as slavery, and the Gospel of Thomas likewise reflects sayings of Jesus against 
wealth. Acts’ description of the first Jesus movement in Jerusalem as holding all goods in common 
has been shown to converge with Lucian’s depiction of Christian communities in the second 
century, and later exerted considerable influence on monastic communities. 


Chapter 3 began to analyse patristic thinkers’ positions toward slavery, their links with patristic 
views concerning social injustice and poverty, and the role of asceticism in this connection. It 
opened with methodological questions addressing the perpetuation of slavery and _ slave 
mistreatment in early Christianity; the historical period in which slavery began to decline in the 
West; and the dichotomy between the juridical and the religious status of slaves. Different sources 
of slave supply were considered, as well as imperial philosophical and patristic positions against 
some of them, especially child exposure. (p.239) I demonstrated that patristic thinkers’ attitudes 
toward slavery and social injustice vary a great deal across a full range of positions, from 
Augustine’s endorsement of slavery as divinely decreed, through to Nyssen’s and, to some extent, 
other ascetics’ denunciation of slavery and poverty as unjust and impious. From the present 
investigation a clearer and clearer link has emerged between asceticism and renunciation of 
slavery—and even, in some cases, condemnation of slavery as an institution—as well as of social 
inequality leading to the poverty of many people. 


Chapter 3 then analysed the specific positions of second- and third-century authors such as Ignatius, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Bardaisan of Edessa, and some ‘apocryphal acts’. 
Ignatius, like many other patristic authors, recommended moderation and humaneness in dealing 
with slaves, but this was nothing distinctively Christian. Such a recommendation was shared by 
Stoics such as Seneca, for instance; what is more, it did not imply any opposition to the institution 
of slavery, just as it did not in the case of the Stoics either. Cyprian of Carthage reproached brutal 
masters and, more significantly, expressed doubts concerning the legitimacy of slavery. However, 
there is no trace of an active engagement against the institution of slavery on his part, such as an 
exhortation to Christian owners to liberate all of their slaves immediately. Likewise, Cyprian did 
not denounce social injustice leading to the dire poverty of many, although he encouraged 
almsgiving—but primarily for the salvation of the souls of the rich. 
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Clement of Alexandria did not advocate either a rigorous asceticism or the renunciation of slave 
ownership or wealth, which he tended to treat as Stoic ‘indifferent things’ (something that he had a 
hard time reconciling with Jesus’s sayings against wealth). Clement’s line has been contrasted with 
Origen’s more rigorous stance on asceticism and his condemnation of wealth as tantamount to theft. 
This can be seen as the expression of a principle of social equality that was later shared by other 
ascetics in the Origenian tradition. The Shepherd of Hermas’ critical attitude toward wealth, which 
has been analysed, was well known to Origen. The latter’s philosophical asceticism was taken over 
by Pierius—who voluntarily embraced strict poverty and, like Origen, owned no slaves— 
Pamphilus, and other Origenians, such as Evagrius and Rufinus. It is also the same stripe of 
asceticism that is reflected in the Sentences of Sextus, studied in the Introduction, and valued by 
Origen and other Origenian ascetics such as Rufinus. 


I also examined in Chapter 3 the position on slavery and social justice entertained by Bardaisan, a 
contemporary of Clement and Origen and a thinker well known to, and admired by, many friends 
and followers of Origen. I argued that, like the position of Clement—who might have been 
Bardaisan’s disciple—that of Bardaisan reflects the influence of Stoicism. Bardaisan was no 
ascetic; as a courtier and a friend of the king of Osrhoene, he is likely to have been rich and a slave 
owner, like Stoics such as Seneca. However, a passage (p.240) from a Syriac dialogue that reflects 
his ideas seems to have been inserted in a work that displays much more sympathy toward 
asceticism: the Acts of Thomas. Here, a speech denounces the treatment of slaves like beasts, while 
before God all humans—slave or free, rich or poor—are equal. These Acts, while not stigmatizing 
explicitly rich people and slave owners, nevertheless praise the choice of voluntary poverty by the 
protagonist, Thomas, who had no slaves and presented himself as Christ’s slave. The Acts of Peter’s 
attitude toward slavery, instead, has been shown to be much more conventional and comfortable 
with the social status quo. 


A final glimpse has been offered of an early Syriac ascetic, Aphrahat, who lived in a community of 
ascetics and wrote to them. All of them embraced poverty and seem to have renounced slave 
ownership. Aphrahat overtly denounced rich people’s greed for money, which he associated with 
injustice and the tendency to oppress other people and to behave with iniquity. He strongly 
advocated care for the poor, as images of Christ. Renunciation of slave ownership, as well as of 
wealth, would seem here to have been dictated by a will to avoid injustice and oppression, and this 
can be detected also in later Syriac ascetics, as I have suggested. In particular, I have pointed out 
Jacob of Sarugh’s appeal to justice as the reason for relieving poverty, also on the basis of the 
analysis of an untranslated memra of his on loving the poor. 


Lactantius and Ambrose, discussed in the last section of Chapter 3, received Stoic, Philonic, and 
Origenian ideas about slavery. Lactantius insists on the inequality and injustice entailed by both 
slavery and poverty, but he limits himself to remarking that such injustices disappear before God— 
much as the Stoics observed that legal slavery and material poverty are irrelevant (&61d@opa) on the 
moral plane. Probably because of this Stoic mindset, Lactantius falls short of drawing Nyssen’s 
conclusion that, since before God nobody is a slave, this is precisely the reason why legal slavery 
too should disappear. 


Ambrose’s views on slavery and poverty reveal a Stoic and Philonic perspective, which also does 
not make him radical about the extirpation of slavery and social injustice. However, as a Christian 
bishop, he at least encouraged the rich to support the poor. In his exegesis of Luke, which depends 
on Origen, he even urged his flock to leave behind all their possessions and follow Christ, according 
to the evangelical exhortation. As a senator, Ambrose had substantial possessions and owned many 
slaves. He did not retain all of these in his religious life, but we do not know whether he did keep 
possessions and slaves, and to what extent. 
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The early Christian thinkers examined in Chapter 3, who were more interested in moral and 
metaphorical slavery than in legal slavery, did not advocate the abolition of that institution. Nor did 
they contribute to social justice by embracing poverty, and they were rather uninterested in 
asceticism. But Aphrahat and his fellow ascetics embraced poverty, kept no slaves, and (p.241) 
criticized those who desire possessions, oppress fellow humans, and behave unjustly. A similar line 
is also found in Origen’s and his followers’ philosophical asceticism, which condemned wealth as a 
factor of social injustice by equating it to theft. 


From this Christian philosophical-ascetic tradition will stem Nyssen, who supported both the 
embrace of voluntary poverty, with the giving up of everything beyond one’s necessity, and the 
rejection of slavery. He even used the same theological arguments in both cases, for in his view, 
slavery and social injustice are not only instances of oppression of fellow humans, but also impious. 


Chapter 4 analysed patristic authors of the late fourth and fifth centuries who, like Nyssen, were 
interested not only in metaphors of slavery, but specifically in juridical slavery, either in order to 
endorse or reject it. | examined first the endorsement of the institution of slavery by Augustine and 
Theodoret, and then the more critical positions of Basil, Nyssen’s brother, and John Chrysostom. At 
the same time, I compared these thinkers’ views on legal slavery with those on social injustice, as 
well as with their own behaviours in matters of slave ownership and wealth. 


Augustine’s premise, that slavery is not by nature, but a consequence of sin, is the same as that of 
John Chrysostom, Nyssen, Basil, Nazianzen, and other patristic thinkers. However, Augustine’s 
conclusion, that slavery is not simply a lamentable general consequence of the original sin, but 
God’s right punishment for individual sins, differs from those of Nyssen, Basil, Nazianzen, and 
even Chrysostom. In Augustine’s view, slavery is no evil, but is just, and must not be abolished; 
Nyssen’s position is the opposite. Augustine acknowledged that monastics—whom he subordinated 
to clerical church hierarchy—should not own slaves, but this was because slaves were part and 
parcel of property, which monks were not allowed to keep. There is no consideration of renouncing 
the oppression of people, since for Augustine slavery did not really amount to injustice or 
oppression. For Nyssen, instead, slaves were not possessions but persons in God’s image, owning 
whom was illegitimate and an offence against God. This is why Gregory, unlike Augustine, urged 
all his parishioners and readers, not only monastics, to manumit their slaves. Just as he did not 
support the abolition of slavery, Augustine did not fight for the abolition of social injustice either. 
He limited himself to recommending almsgiving and donations to the poor as a means for saving 
one’s soul—and, significantly, did not really embrace, or advocate, strict asceticism. 


Theodoret did not claim that being a slave was God’s just punishment for individual sins. However, 
he maintained, in an Aristotelian fashion, that the subordination of slaves to masters, like that of 
wives to husbands, was useful to the order of life, to reduce sins through fear in people in whom 
passions prevailed over reason. It is unclear what made Theodoret think that slaves were more liable 
to passions and sins than their owners. This was in fact a (p.242) commonplace that Aristotle had 
hammered home, enveloping it in an appearance of philosophical dignity. Long before the 
Christians, the Stoics had already dismantled it. It is no wonder that Theodoret criticized those 
Christian bishops who exhorted masters to manumit all their slaves who converted to Christianity. 
But it is very interesting that there were bishops in his day, in the first half of the fifth century, who 
advocated the liberation of at least all Christian slaves. 


Basil, who owned slaves for a certain period and may or may not have liberated them, did not hold 
the position of Augustine and Theodoret (the justification of slavery to different extents), but 
neither did he hold the position of his own brother Gregory, namely the rejection of slavery both de 
jure and de facto. Basil, like Theodoret, thinks that people who happen to be slaves are also less 
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endowed with intelligence and ruling faculty, but fails to explain why. This theory worked well 
within Aristotle’s doctrine that some people are slaves by nature, and these lack in intelligence and 
ruling capacity. But if one rejects the theory of natural slavery, as Basil and most Fathers did on the 
grounds of theodicy, it is more difficult to explain why those who happen to be slaves are also those 
who are less intelligent and less able to take good decisions. Basil, however, like John Chrysostom, 
as I have pointed out, condemned at least the possession of many slaves, ridiculed the possession of 
specific slaves for every single task, and rejected all cruel punishments inflicted by owners on 
slaves. This awareness of the equal dignity of all humans, as we have seen, did not remain 
theoretical, but also led Basil to an active engagement in the alleviation of social inequalities and 
poverty. However, although he criticized the possession of many slaves, Basil, unlike his brother 
Gregory, did not condemn slave ownership tout court, or excessive wealth, as against God and 
incompatible with being a Christian. In this respect, Basil’s critical but not radical position toward 
slavery as an institution is more similar to that of Chrysostom. 


Chrysostom agreed with most patristic theologians that slavery is a general consequence of the 
original sin, rather than a punishment for individual sins. His principle, rooted in the Stoic-Cynic 
ideal of self-sufficiency (avtapkKeta), that one should have as few needs as possible, induced John to 
advise his flock and readers to keep as few slaves as possible—just one or two, or possibly none— 
not only because there is no need for slaves, but also because keeping many slaves, which often was 
done just for display, goes against love for humanity (giAavOpwzia). Chrysostom even suggested 
buying slaves, teaching them a job, and then emancipating them. This would clearly have been done 
for the sake of the slaves themselves, out of piavOpwazia. Chrysostom used Stoic points when he 
reminded masters that slaves were humans, like their owners, and could even be morally better than 
their masters. Chrysostom, an ascetic, praised his teacher Diodore for his extreme ascetic poverty; 
he did not own slaves either. Diodore was for John a paradigm of the angelic life that Nyssen, 
(p.243) too, would apply to strict ascetics such as his sister Macrina and her fellow nuns, who 
renounced both wealth and slave ownership. Also elsewhere, Chrysostom drew a specific 
connection between the ascetic life of monks and the total renunciation of slavery. He was even 
charged with having excluded John the Deacon from communion because he had beaten his own 
slave Eulalius, and of having ordained some slaves bishops, breaking the norms established by the 
council of Gangra. This council, which I examined more thoroughly in Chapter 7, is very significant 
with regard to the connection between asceticism and the rejection of slavery. 


Chrysostom also seems to have thought that the members of the early Jesus movement in Jerusalem 
emancipated their slaves. This is all the more interesting because the Acts’ picture of that first 
community points to the communality of goods that was later typical of cenobitic ascetics. Thus, 
once again a link between asceticism and the rejection of slavery is intimated. Chrysostom’s 
adducing of miUavOpmnxia—not only frugality—as a reason for the renunciation of slave ownership 
draws him close to Nyssen’s position. However, Gregory was more radical than Chrysostom, 
insofar as he prohibited the possession of any slave, on the grounds that owning even one single 
slave is against justice and against God. Moreover, Gregory used cogent theological arguments 
against slavery and social injustice, which John did not deploy. Chrysostom certainly promoted care 
for the poor and almsgiving as means of liberation from death and damnation, but, as in the case of 
slavery, he relied on the goodwill of the individual rich person and slave owner, and did not 
denounce slavery and social inequalities leading to dire poverty as against God, as Nyssen did. 
Sometimes, depending on the needs of rhetoric, John even yielded to trite commonplaces, thus 
admitting, for example, that slaves were wicked and prone to passions. 


Chapters 5 and 6 focused on Nyssen, probably the most radical Father in rejecting both slavery and 
social injustice resulting in the dire poverty of many—though he was by no means the only one, 
being accompanied by many other ascetics in antiquity and late antiquity. Chapter 5 concentrated 
on Gregory’s theological arguments against slavery, while Chapter 6 pointed out that Gregory used 
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parallel arguments for the rejection of slavery and for the rejection of social injustice. Chapter 6 
also compared Gregory’s theory with his and his own family’s practice, and explored the Origenian 
roots of Gregory’s position. 


Thus, in Chapter 5 I showed how Gregory actually urged all masters to emancipate all their slaves 
immediately. Here he surpassed even John Chrysostom, who deemed the possession of one or two 
slaves still acceptable, even for priests. Gregory described slave ownership as evil outright, and 
slavery as death, within his ‘theology of freedom’. This theology, I argued, connected freedom, 
virtue, and assimilation to God, against the backdrop of the Platonic notion of &déonotov (‘what 
admits of no master’). Gregory forcefully demonstrated that slavery is intrinsically illegitimate and 
impious, that is, against (p.244) God. Far from being decreed by God, it arose from some men’s 
arrogance and prevarication. People, in Gregory’s view, cannot be owned by other people, but only 
by God, who endowed every human, qua God’s image, with freedom. As I have pointed out, 
indeed, Gregory’s first theological argument against slavery is based on the so-called theology of 
the image. Since the Godhead created all humans in its image and after its likeness (Gen 1:26—7), 
and the Godhead is eminently free, so must all humans also be free. 


I then argued that Gregory deploys a second eminently theological argument against slavery: that of 
the ‘social analogy’ between humanity and the Trinity. From the equality of the Persons within the 
Trinity, Gregory deduces the equality of all persons within humanity. I also demonstrated that 
Gregory’s ideas can be understood only if one takes into account that his thought is eschatologically 
oriented; in this connection, I pointed out the importance of Gregory’s commentary on 1 
Corinthians 15:28. For Gregory, the ultimate end (telos) is ethically normative already now. But in 
the end there will be no slavery, just as there was no slavery at the beginning, before sin. This, for 
Gregory, did not mean that people had to wait until the end of the world to eliminate slavery 
(Augustine’s position), but that slavery had to be eradicated immediately, in the historical time, 
because Christians must anticipate the blessed consummation as far as possible. Finally, I 
contended that Gregory’s tightly knit theological arguments against slavery are far from being a 
mere revisitation of Stoic commonplaces, as has instead been suggested. 


The asceticism of Gregory and his family—Macrina, Emmelia, Naucratius, Theosebia, and others— 
was also discussed in Chapter 6. Gregory himself emphasized with admiration that his relatives 
embraced a life of voluntary poverty and service, and refused to keep slaves, because they wanted 
to have ‘equal dignity’ with their fellow humans. The Cappadocians’ commitment to the poor was 
also pointed out in Chapter 6, as well as some radical exhortations in pseudo-Basilian homilies. I 
argued that the theological arguments underpinning Nyssen’s condemnation of legal slavery are the 
same ones that buttress his condemnation of social injustice and usury, the causes of the dire 
poverty of many people. These arguments are: (1) the theology of the image, applied to Matthew 
25:35-45, with the identification of Christ with the poor, and (2) the principle that God, the 
common parent of all, has given the goods of this world to all humanity equally, on the basis of the 
tenet of the social analogy; therefore, those who possess more than they need deprive others of what 
they need. This means that wealth is tantamount to theft. This idea was also espoused by Origen— 
who equated wealth with injustice and iniquity (iniustitia, iniquitas)}—Evagrius, John Chrysostom, 
who claimed that it is impossible to be rich without committing injustice (Gduxia), and others. 
Gregory too insists that the fact itself that some people are poor represents a serious injustice 
(adtkia) and a sin. 


(p.245) Gregory also avails himself of a theological corollary against social injustice: fear of God 
should eliminate social and economic inequalities, by becoming a just balancer that makes people 
equal (dikaloc émavicowmtyc). For both having too much—in the case of the rich—and having too 
little—in the case of the poor, as a consequence of the excessive wealth of the rich—is unjust. 
Therefore, Gregory invites his flock to share their food, houses, and one-third or one-fifth of their 
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goods with the poor. In a pedagogic and pastoral vein, he threatens that, if the rich do not share their 
wealth with the poor, then their health and salvation, and those of their wives and children, will be 
undermined, since their evilness will elicit God’s punishment. Like slave owners, also the rich who 
refuse to share their wealth are assimilated by Gregory to demons. What humans must ask God to 
give them—according to the Lord’s Prayer—is just food, not food coming from injustice. 


Gregory hoped that his hearers and readers would give generously to the poor, but he did not expect 
that they would renounce all worldly goods, if they were not ascetics. We have seen, however, that 
in De beneficentia 104 Gregory urged everyone, even non-ascetics, to give at least one-third or one- 
fifth of their goods as a moral duty (since no one is ‘the lord of all’, but only God is): ‘And if 
anyone should wish to be the lord of all outright, refusing to give to his siblings even just one third 
or one fifth of his riches, well, this man is a bitter tyrant, an untameable barbarian, an insatiable 
beast, more ferocious than wild beasts.’ Gregory obviously expected that ascetics would renounce 
all possessions. But for both ascetics and non-ascetics, he was clear that possessions become 
illegitimate when they exceed one’s needs, and that no human can legitimately claim to possess 
even one single human as a slave. The possession of humans is never admissible. 


Gregory’s position on slavery was not merely part and parcel of a general condemnation of wealth 
(slaves being included in one’s possessions). Indeed, the theological arguments he adduced against 
slavery—theology of the image, equality within all humanity as a reflection of the equality within 
the Trinity, and normativeness of the telos—prove that there is much more to Gregory’s 
condemnation of slavery than the simple condemnation of wealth, however heavily Gregory 
condemned also unshared wealth. Slaves are not simply possessions, but humans in the image of 
God, free for this reason, and equal to their masters. Slavery is not only morally objectionable 
because it violates the requirement for a life without possessions (GktTnLOOvvN), but it is also 
intrinsically impious because it goes against God’s will, who created all humans free, and offends 
God’s image. The same impiety applies for Gregory to social injustice, since it goes against the 
decree of God, who has given all goods to all humans in the same measure. 


Nyssen is adamant that asceticism is not just a matter of practices of self-restraint such as fasting or 
almsgiving, but more profoundly a matter of justice, of respect for fellow humans, and renouncing 
oppression. This is why he (p.246) declares that the ascetic practices of usurers, the rich, and slave 
owners are unwelcome to God, since, in Gregory’s striking imagery, they come from their siblings’ 
tears, flesh, and blood. Authentic ascetics, like Macrina and her fellow nuns in Nyssen’s depiction, 
must first give up oppressing other people by owning slaves and possessing more than the 
necessary, which automatically means depriving others of what they need; only then can they fast, 
pray, observe frugality, and be acceptable to God. Gregory spells out this principle so clearly as to 
describe spiritual asceticism (‘spiritual fasting, immaterial self-restraint’) as abstinence from 
oppressing other people and ‘robbing the poor with injustice’. 


In this connection, also in Chapter 6 I analysed in depth the above-mentioned principle that wealth 
is theft and therefore injustice as present in Origen and his followers, such as Nyssen himself, 
Evagrius, and even John Chrysostom. Origen directly equated wealth (multae divitiae) with 
injustice (iniquitas). Gregory, as I have shown, followed along the same path and expanded on this 
point with much emphasis. Evagrius, a strict ascetic, also declared that wealth means stealing the 
food and dress of the poor; the rich will have to give account of this to the Lord on the day of the 
judgement. Love of money is the root of idolatry, because wealth cannot coexist with love, which is 
the nature of the Godhead and its commandment to humans. Thus, for Evagrius voluntary poverty is 
a matter of both justice and love. 


Likewise, Chrysostom squarely asserted that ‘it is utterly impossible to be rich without committing 
injustice’ (4dixodvta), that the origin of wealth comes from an injustice (Gdikia) against someone 
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else, and that one cannot become rich unless another becomes poor. Thus, he too identifies wealth 
with injustice and theft. This line of Christian philosophical asceticism had its roots not only in New 
Testament values and exhortations, but also in ‘pagan’ philosophical asceticism, especially 
Pythagorean. I have pointed out in the Pythagorean Sentences the stigmatization of whomever loves 
money as a person who commits injustice (&ducoc). The awareness that the uneven distribution of 
goods, resulting in wealth and poverty, is an injustice could not be clearer in all these thinkers. At 
least in the tradition of philosophical asceticism, and more forcefully in Christian philosophical 
asceticism, there seems to have been a clear awareness of social injustice. Such an awareness is not 
a prerogative of modern times. 


Finally, at the end of Chapter 6 I also demonstrated how Nyssen’s condemnation of both slavery 
and social injustice, grounded as it is in eminently theological arguments, can be understood only in 
the light of his eschatology. His whole thought, indeed, is eschatologically oriented, and this 
orientation substantiates the normativeness that he attributes to the telos. Nyssen’s eschatological 
tension, in turn, is understandable only in consideration of the pervasive influence that Origen’s 
theology and philosophy exerted on him. The influence of Macrina the Younger, Gregory’s first 
teacher and an (p.247) Origenian ascetic and philosopher, cannot be discounted either. Like 
Gregory, as I have observed, Origen claimed that in the ultimate end humans will be delivered from 
enslavement to passions and sins, to attain total freedom from evil. Origen is very probably the 
main source of inspiration of Nyssen’s idea of human freedom—initial, present, and 
eschatological—which induced Gregory to proclaim the illegitimacy of slavery already in the here 
and now. This, as I have argued, was part and parcel of his ‘theology of freedom’. Moreover, 
Origen probably inspired Nyssen also by insisting that Christ recommended the subversion of any 
logic of power and oppression. 


Chapter 7 examined Nazianzen and other ascetics, in whose cases the importance of asceticism in 
the rejection of slavery and social injustice becomes particularly apparent. Nazianzen’s position 
turned out to be somewhat similar to that of Nyssen, but less radical. Nazianzen also advocated both 
(1) a more radical form of asceticism, consisting in total renunciation of possessions and reserved 
for some, and (2) a less radical one, for other Christians, consisting in keeping one’s possessions, 
but sharing them with the poor, that is, with Christ. Option 1 also involved giving up slave 
ownership; option 2 entailed a limitation on slave ownership. Nazianzen himself followed option 2, 
although he acknowledged the excellence of option 1. He was clear, against Aristotle’s theory, that 
juridical slavery is not at all ‘natural’, but arose as a result of some people’s arrogance and greed, of 
the tyranny and oppression of some over others. At root, all differentiations between poor and rich 
and between slaves and masters are discoveries of the first ‘tyranny’, that of the devil. Both slavery 
and social injustice are thereby declared to be evil. Slavery was not decreed by God, as Augustine 
and others maintained, but by Satan. The very characterization of oppressors—slave owners and the 
rich who keep their wealth to themselves only—as tyrants, and their association with the devil, are 
common to both Nazianzen and Nyssen. God created all humans free and rich; therefore, inflicting 
slavery and poverty upon fellow humans is a great injustice and a grave sin. 


Chapter 7 also reflected on the meaning of asceticism for Nyssen and the other Christian 
philosophical ascetics of the Origenian line. Here the rejection of slavery is not merely a 
consequence of the rejection of wealth, as though slaves were just one more inanimate possession, 
but is grounded in essentially three Christian theological and eschatological arguments. These work 
on the presupposition that slaves are not simply possessions, but first and foremost humans, created 
in the image of God, free and rich, and all equal, as the Persons of the Trinity are equal. Humans, 
therefore, cannot be wronged by injustice and oppression. The ethical normativeness of God’s 
original and eschatological plan for humanity requires that both slavery and social injustice be 
terminated already in the here and now. Ascetics are those who most perfectly anticipate the 
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eschatological fulfilment of God’s plan, living already the ‘angelic life’. Indeed, asceticism for 
Gregory, Macrina, (p.248) Evagrius, and their peers was not only an exercise in perfection, a 
repudiation of the world, self-punishment, mortification of the body, or anything of the sort, but an 
anticipation of the angelic life planned by God for all humanity. 


Another consideration has arisen: while slaves were useful in running a household, ascetic life had a 
household model that differed from that of slave owners. As I have pointed out, in Macrina’s 
domestic monastery—if not in that of Paula—all were ‘of equal dignity’ and shared in the same 
work. Or else, ascetics had no household at all, as in the case of hermits. The embrace of ascetic life 
implied renunciation of slave ownership and of wealth, not only in the case of Macrina and other 
members of her family, such as her mother Emmelia and her brother Naucratius, but also, for 
instance, in the cases of deaconess Olympias, Melania the Elder, Therasia and Paulinus of Nola, and 
Melania the Younger and Pinianus. I have studied their examples in detail, also discussing existing 
scholarship. 


Jerome too, another ascetic, associated asceticism with the renunciation of slave ownership and of 
wealth, and the very founder of monasticism, Antony the Great, renounced both wealth and slaves 
when he embraced an ascetic lifestyle. So did a number of ascetics in antiquity and late antiquity, be 
they cenobitic, hermits, or stylites, although cenobitic asceticism sometimes allowed for the 
possession of slaves (and wealth) by the community instead of privately. Thus, it is safer to assume 
that several communities owned slaves and possessions at least collectively. But others certainly did 
not, as is clear, for instance, from Cassian’s directions to monasteries to own no possessions, not 
even collectively, and from the reactions of the ‘Church of the Empire’ against the monasteries that 
regularly freed all the slaves who entered ascetic life. In these monasteries, just as in that of 
Macrina, there were no slaves or slave owners. Some of these monasteries were following bishop 
Eustathius of Sebaste, a rigorous ascetic who supported the liberation of slaves independently of 
their owners’ consent. The Gangra synod, which condemned Eustathius’ policy, interestingly also 
condemned the use of the philosopher’s mantle for the sake of asceticism. This synod of the Church 
of the Empire was thereby opposing the whole line of Christian philosophical asceticism that, as I 
have argued, condemned both slavery as unjust and impious and wealth as theft against the poor, 
establishing that true asceticism is not merely a set of practices of self-restraint, but is primarily the 
renunciation of injustice and of oppressing fellow humans. 


The present investigation as a whole has thus aimed at helping to meet the need, highlighted by 
Arnaldo Momigliano, for reassessing the position of slaves and slavery in ancient religions, and 
more generally in ancient intellectual trends. One point of departure has been Orlando Patterson’s 
depiction of slavery in antiquity as ‘social death’—a description in fact already present in (p.249) 
Nyssen. As I have argued, indeed, Nyssen powerfully deployed the equation between slavery and 
death in his complex and compelling ‘theology of freedom’ (as I propose to name it). 


One major problem that had to be faced in tackling this whole study was that ancient authors, and 
ancient people in general, could hardly consider slavery as a stand-alone institution, separate from 
the socio-economic, political, cultural, and religious milieux in which they lived every day. Slavery 
was so profoundly rooted in ancient ideology that in the case of Aristotle, as I have suggested, 
ideology was wrapped up, and intentionally dignified, in (pseudo-)philosophical clothes. But I have 
argued that there were exceptions to this general lack of perception of slavery as a stand-alone 
institution—although, for the reasons pointed out in the Introduction, nobody campaigned to change 
the law. These exceptions have emerged especially in the case of ascetic thinkers. Among these, 
Nyssen appears to be the most outstanding and among the most radical, but he is by no means 
alone: he is accompanied by other Jewish and Christian ascetics and monastics, especially those 
belonging to the tradition of philosophical asceticism, as I have demonstrated. 
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In this tradition, I have argued, renunciation of slave ownership often paralleled the opposition to 
social injustice. Here a second major problem arose. For it could have been claimed that social 
injustice is a modern category and I was applying it inappropriately to the ancient and late antique 
world. However, I have extensively demonstrated in this study that this is not the case, and that 
already in antiquity, and especially late antiquity, some at least were aware of the existence of social 
injustice and denounced it as a challenge, especially for Christians. By social, or socio-economic, 
injustice I mean essentially the heavy inequalities resulting in the poverty of many and the wealth of 
few. Just as in the case of slavery as an institution, in the case of social injustice, too, there is 
evidence that some ancient thinkers, especially among Christian philosophical ascetics, were aware 
of the problem, although in antiquity in general this was hardly perceived. Indeed, as I have pointed 
out, many patristic ascetic thinkers manifestly individuated the wealth of some as the cause of the 
poverty of many others, and, what is more, this was recognized as a glaring injustice. This is the 
sense of social injustice that emerges from the very patristic sources, especially in Nyssen, but also, 
for instance, in Origen, Evagrius, and John Chrysostom. They all explicitly and consistently speak 
of injustice, &dikia, in connection with the wealth of some seen as the cause of the poverty of 
others. As a consequence, at least in the tradition of Christian philosophical asceticism, there seems 
to have been an awareness of social justice; this is not exclusive to modernity. 


There are also two social considerations to be brought to bear on the present conclusive assessment. 
I have observed in Chapter 7, and here above in the résumé, that slaves were found to be useful in 
running a household, but ascetic life, in the case of communities of members ‘of equal dignity’ such 
as (p.250) Macrina’s, had a different household model from those of slave owners. And in the case 
of hermits, ascetic life had no household at all. A parallel remark is also in order: slavery as an 
institution in antiquity was perceived as necessary not only from the economic viewpoint, but also 
for the slaves’ role in maintaining their owner’s social status. Now, ascetics such as the Essenes and 
Therapeutae as described by Philo and Josephus, as well as Christian ascetics such as Nyssen, his 
family, Evagrius, and many monks and nuns were not concerned with the preservation of their 
social status. They voluntarily gave up any social status ‘in the world’: this was part and parcel of 
their ascetic choice. So, these ascetics’ rejection of slave ownership is understandable in such a 
framework. Moreover, some of these ascetics elaborated theoretical models and justifications of 
equality, besides applying it in everyday life. Nyssen, for example, insisted specifically on the equal 
dignity of all humans, regardless of their social rank, and Macrina, her mother Emmelia, and her 
fellow nuns, including her former slaves, are described by him explicitly as having the same status. 


We have seen that not only an Aristotle, the theorizer of slavery ‘by nature’, but also a Philo, who 
rather followed the Stoics, deemed slavery ‘absolutely necessary’ for the performance of menial 
tasks. They thought that renouncing slave ownership would have implied that owners would have 
had to take on menial or heavy tasks. The alternative of paying people for their work in the 
household and on the estate, without owning them, does not seem to have been seriously 
contemplated. As long as slaves were cheap and available in abundant supply, the practical 
motivations for giving that alternative serious consideration were scarce. But ascetics were ready to 
renounce owning slaves. This supports my argument for the connection between asceticism and the 
rejection of slave ownership: ascetics chose poverty, so they could manage without slaves, and they 
chose humility, so they willingly did ‘servile’ tasks for themselves, for each other, or for other 
people, the needy. So did, for instance, Naucratius. What is more, philosophical asceticism, as I 
have argued, was very much about justice, which entailed abstaining from oppressing people by 
slavery or by owning more than one needs and thereby robbing others of what they need. 


We have asked whether anyone who advocated giving up slave ownership considered what would 
become of the slaves after being freed. Many of the younger Melania’s slaves preferred being sold 
to her brother to being emancipated. Emmelia and Macrina invited their former slaves to their house 
monastery. Some ascetic intellectuals, critical of slavery to some extent, such as John Chrysostom, 
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as I have pointed out, did ask the question of what slaves would do once freed. The solution John 
suggested was that owners ought to teach slaves a job and then free them, so they could make a 
living thereafter. 


The present investigation has aimed at connecting asceticism, the rejection of slavery as an 
institution, and the embrace of social justice, in the sense (p.251) specified above, in Hellenistic 
Judaism and especially in Christian antiquity and late antiquity. I have examined (philosophical) 
ascetics’ rejection of slavery as an institution, principally on the grounds that it was unjust and—for 
Nyssen—impious, that is, against God. I have also compared the philosophical and theological 
claims of these thinkers with their actual practices in the matter of slave ownership and other kinds 
of renunciation, such as the choice of voluntary poverty and voluntary service. In some cases, such 
as that of Nyssen and his family, this comparison has yielded a consistency between theoretical 
claims and practices. 


As has emerged from a thorough investigation of the sources, the connection between asceticism as 
the rejection of worldly goods and the explicit critique and rejection of slavery as an institution does 
not simply result in a juxtaposition. There is rather a deep interrelationship that emerges from a 
profound understanding of asceticism’s commitment to justice, especially among Christian 
philosophical ascetics. It has been possible to show that for some ascetics the renunciation of slave 
ownership was not merely a consequence of the renunciation of possessions per se—slaves being 
yet another possession—but was based on the denunciation of the intrinsic injustice, and even 
impiety, of a human’s pretension to owning another human. This surfaces in Jewish ascetic groups, 
and more clearly in Christian ascetics such as Nyssen, but also in other monastics. Some of them, as 
we have seen, were even condemned by the Church of the Empire for their destabilizing ideas and 
practices, such as the liberation of slaves without their owners’ permission when the slaves 
embraced monastic life. The same was the case with the critique and rejection of wealth as the 
producer of poverty in other people and thereby as utterly unjust. 


Most remarkably, in both voluntary poverty and the giving up of slavery, in the best cases, a richer 
notion of asceticism was at work: namely, not simply practices of self-restraint such as fasting or 
sexual abstinence, but the principle of renouncing oppressing fellow humans and _ thereby 
renouncing committing injustice against them, either by claiming the ownership of persons or by 
accumulating wealth, which meant stealing the necessary from the poor (according to the tenet, 
already pointed out, that wealth is tantamount to theft). Therefore, it seems that renunciation of 
oppression and injustice was the common root of both the rejection of slavery and the rejection of 
social injustice through the embrace of voluntary poverty. This, at least, seems to have been the 
case in the tradition of philosophical asceticism, mainly the Christian ascetics of the Origenian line, 
perhaps Hellenistic Jewish ascetics, and possibly even some ‘pagan’ philosophers such as 
Plotinus—hence the necessary, profound interrelation between the opposition to slavery and the 
opposition to wealth, which, rather than being a mere juxtaposition, turns out to be a common 
derivation from what Nyssen called spiritual asceticism (‘spiritual fasting, immaterial self- 
restraint’). 


(p.252) Therefore, the question whether asceticism is related to the refusal of slave ownership 
simply as a result of the choice of dispossession—for possessing nothing implies possessing no 
slaves either—or whether there were deeper motivations at work, can be answered as follows. At 
least in the case of some ascetics, such as Christian philosophical ascetics, deeper motivations were 
definitely at work, such as the respect for fellow humans and the giving up of their oppression. Not 
only Nyssen’s concept of spiritual asceticism, based on justice and respect, but also the Sentences 
of Sextus suggest that this was quite the case, by stating that whoever commits injustice (GduK@v) 
against a human being cannot worship God. The verb is the same as in Origen’s, Nyssen’s, 
Chrysostom’s, and Evagrius’ principle that it is impossible to become or be rich—that is, to possess 
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more than the necessary—without committing injustice (Gducodvta) against other humans, who are 
thereby left without the necessary. Evagrius is adamant that the ascetic must avoid oppressing 
anyone and must feel sympathy/compassion and serve his or her fellow humans generously and 
with enthusiasm and loving mercy. If an ascetic must ‘consider all people as God after God’, as we 
have seen, he or she cannot oppress people by keeping slaves or robbing the poor by possessing or 
accumulating wealth. The model of compassion and solidarity is for Evagrius the Divinity itself. 
For him, thus, as for his inspirer Nyssen, and for the ascetics in the Origenian tradition, asceticism 
is not only a matter of dispossession and imperturbability, but also of love and mercy for others, 
gentleness, service, and solidarity with others. This suggests that there was a trend of asceticism in 
antiquity and late antiquity that rooted the rejection of both social injustice and slavery in the 
renunciation of oppressing fellow humans and committing injustice against them. 


In this way, the connection between the rejection of slavery and the embrace of voluntary poverty 
contextual to the opposition to social injustice reveals itself as a real relation, and not a simple 
adjacency. Nyssen, Evagrius, Origen, and the Sentences of Sextus are all good representatives of 
Christian philosophical asceticism. A continuity between ancient philosophy and early Christian 
monasticism can be traced in this connection from the viewpoint of asceticism and the 
‘philosophical life’. In this line of Christian philosophical asceticism, as we have seen, are the 
description of Origen by Pamphilus and Eusebius as leading an ascetic and philosophical life, 
Nyssen’s depiction of the angelic life of Macrina and her fellow proto-nuns as living an ascetic 
philosophical life, Palladius’ representation of Evagrius and the Tall Brothers in the same way, and 
other texts. Melania and Rufinus, the addressees of letters from Evagrius and his friends, also 
furthered the ascetic philosophical life. Athanasius constructed his Life of Antony as a new Life of 
Pythagoras, so as to present the founder of Christian monasticism as the true philosopher-ascetic. 
The Historia monachorum in Aegypto and the Historia Lausiaca, both in the Origenian line, portray 
the monks as philosophers and ascetics (p.253) together. Evagrius’ own Great Letter or Letter to 
Melania clearly speaks to philosophical ascetics. 


In the case of Byzantine monasteries, asceticism could become a way to liberate slaves. Some 
monasteries, as we have seen, kept fugitive slaves as ascetics, even refusing to return them to their 
owners. In this connection, it appears questionable that, as has been suggested, asceticism emerges 
as a means of legitimating authority, as opposed to a set of religious practices. For asceticism could 
be subversive in regard to authority, both ecclesiastical and social, as is proved by the fact that the 
‘official’ Church had to intervene repeatedly to curb those ascetics’ revolutionary practice to free 
slaves against their masters’ will when they entered monastic life. This meant subtracting slaves 
from the authority of their owners and of the whole social system in which slavery as an institution 
was embedded. Those ascetics who continued that practice with regard to slaves also challenged the 
ecclesiastical authority that rather ordered the preservation of the social-legal status quo. 


Other, less radical options with respect to slave ownership and wealth were available to a larger 
number of people, who were not ascetics: instead of voluntary poverty and dispossession, 
almsgiving in a variety of degrees; instead of total renunciation of slave-owning, the emancipation 
of a small or more substantial portion of one’s slaves, so as to limit the number of one’s slaves to 
some extent—ideally up to just one or two, according to John Chrysostom’s suggestion. These were 
much milder forms of reduction of social injustice and oppression. Both Chrysostom, however, in 
the praise of his teacher Diodore, and Nazianzen acknowledged that perfection consisted in owning 
no slaves at all and embracing voluntary poverty. This is the angelic life, to which ascetics aspired, 
but also to which all Christians should aspire—and angels possess neither slaves nor wealth. 
Nyssen, instead, did not think that a complete renunciation of slave ownership and of all wealth that 
exceeds one’s needs was a preserve of ascetics and monastics alone. In his view, all Christians had 
to give up keeping slaves altogether and to abstain from unjust wealth, that is, all possessions 
beyond one’s necessity, which inescapably produced the poverty of other people. (p.254) 
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Notes: 
(1) Valantasis, ‘Social Function of Asceticism’, 548. 
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